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/'I CD'S liEVELATioN OF HiMSELP TO Man. — In tlie 
power of man to find out God I will nevar believe. 
The ** religious sentiment," or ** God-conscionsness," so 
mnch talked of nowadays, seems to me — as I believe it will 
to all practical common-sense Englishmen — a faculty not to 
be depended on ; as fallible and corrupt as any other part 
of human nature ; apt — to judge from history — ^to develop 
itself into ugly forms, not only without a revelation from 
God, but too often in spite of one — into polytheisms, 
idolatries, witchcrafts, Buddhist asceticisms, Phoenician 
Moloch-sacrifices, Popish inquisitions, American spirit- 
rappings, and what not. The hearts and minds of the 
sick, the poor, the sorrowing, the truly human, all 
demand a living God, who has revealed Himself in living 
acts ; a God who has taught mankind by facts, not left 
them to discover Him by theories and sentiments; a 
Judge, a Father, a Saviour, and an Inspirer ; in a word, 
their hearts and minds demand the historic truth of tbe 
Bible,— of the Old Testament no less than of the New. — 
The Gospel of the Pentateuch. Preface. 
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Thebe ABE NO Antagonisms in the Godhead. — Yon 
read, in the Athanasian Creed,.that we are not to confound 
the persons of the Trinity, nor divide the suhstance ; hut 
to helieve that such as the Father is, such is the Son, and 
such is the Holy Ghost, — the Glory equal, the Majesty 
co-eternal. Now there is little fear of our confound- 
ing the persons, as some people used to do in old 
times; hut there is great fear of our dividing God*s 
suhstance, parting God's suhstance, that is, fancying 
that God is made up of different parts, and not perfectly 
one God. 

For people are very apt to talk as if God's love and 
God's justice were two different things, jdifferent parts of 
God ; as if His justice had to he satisfied in one way, and 
His love in another ; as if His justice wished to destroy 
sinners, and His love wished to save sinners ; and so they 
talk as if there was a division in God ; as if different 
attrihutes of God were pulling two different ways, and 
that God has parts of which one desires to do one thing 
and one part another. It sounds shocking, I am sure 
you will feel, when I put it into plain English. I wish it 
to sound shocking — I wish you to feel how wrong and 
heretical it is ; that you may keep clear of such notions, 
and helieve the orthodox faith, that God has neither 
parts nor passions, nor division in His suhstance at all, 
but is absolutely and substantially one ; and that, there- 
fore. His love and His justice are the very same things ; 
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ffis justice, however severe it may seem, is perfect love 
and kindness ; and His love is no indulgence, but perfect 
justice. . ; . For see, now, how this false notion of God's 
justice and love being different things, leads people into a 
worse error still. A man goes on to fancy that while 
God the Son is fall of love toward sinners, God the 
Father is — or at least was once — only full of justice and 
wrath against sinners : but if a man thinks that God the 
Son loves him better than God the Father does, then, of 
course, he will love God the Son better than he loves 
God the Father. He will think of Christ the Son with 
pleasure and gratitude, because he says to himself, Christ 
loves me, cares for me ; I can have pity and tenderness 
from Him, if I do wrong. While of God the Father he 
thinks only with dread and secret dislike. Thus, from 
dividing the substance, he has been led on to confound 
the persons, imputing to the Son alone that which is 
equally true of the Father, till he comes — as I have 
known men do — ^to make for himself, as it were, a 
Heavenly Father of Jesus Christ the Son. 

Now, it seems to me, that if anything can grieve 
the Spirit of Christ, and the sacred heart of Jesus, 
this is the way to grieve Him. Oh, read your Bibles, 
and you will see this, that whatever Jesus came on 
earth for, it certainly was not to make men love Him 
better than they love the Father, and honour Him more 
than they honour the Father, and rob the Father 0^ 
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His glory, to give it to Jesus. What did the Lord Jesns 
say Himself? That He did not come to seek His own 
honour, or show forth His own glory, or do His own will ; 
but His Father's honour, His Father's glory. His Father's 
will. Though He was equal with the Father, as touching 
His Godhead, yet He disguised Himself, if I may so say, 
and took on Him the form of a servant, and was despised 
and rejected of men. Why ? That men might honour 
His Father rather than Him. That men might not be so 
dazzled by His glory, as to forget His Father's glory. 
Therefore He bade His apostles, while He was on earth, 
tell no man that He was the Christ. Therefore, when He 
worked His works of love and mercy. He took care to tell 
the Jews that they were not His works, but the works of 
His Father who sent Him ; that He was not doing His own 
will, but His Father's. Therefore He was always preaching 
of the Father in Heaven, and holding Him up to men as 
the perfection of all love, and goodness, and glory : and 
only once or twice, it seems, when He was compelled, ad 
it were, for very truth's sake, did He say openly who He 
was, and claim His co-equal and co-eternal glory, saying, 
"Before Abraham was I am." — Town and Country 
Sermons, XXI. 

Theology. — ^Theology signifies the knowledge of God 
as He is. And it is dying out among us in these days. 
Much of what is called theology now is nothing but ex- 
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perimental religion ; which is most important and nseM 
when it is founded on the right knowledge of God : hut 
which is not itself theology. For theology begins with 
Ood ; bnt experimental rjeligion, right or wrong, begins 
with a man's own 80al» Therefore it is that men are 
unaccustomed to theology. They shrink from it as some- 
thing very abstruse, only fit for great scholars and divines, 
and almost given np nowadays even by them. They do 
not know that theology, the knowing of God, is full 
of practical every-day comfort, and guidance for their 
conduct and character; yea, that it is, — so says the 
Bible,— everlasting life itself. — Discipline and other 
SermonSf YJI. 

The Atonement. — ^Mere ** theories of the Atonement,*' 
as they are called, have very little teaching in them, and 
still less comfort. Wise and good men have tried their 
mind upon them in all ages ; they have done their best 
to explain Christ's sacrifice, and the atonement which 
He worked out on the cross on Good Friday; but it 
does not seem to me that they have succeeded. I never 
read yet an explanation which I could fully under- 
stand ; which fully satisfied my conscience, or my reason 
either; or which seemed to me fully to agree with, and 
expla&i, all the texts of Scripture bearing on this great 
snbject. 

But is it possible to explain the matter 7 Is it not too 
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deep for mooted man ? Is it not one* of tHe deep things 
of God, and of God alone, before which we must worship, 
and believe ? As for explaining or understanding it, must 
not that.be impossible, from its very nature ? 

For, consider thia first root and beginning of the whole 
question. Put it in the simplest shape to which all 
Christians will agree. The Father sent the Son to die for 
the world. Most true; but who can explain those words ? 
We are stopped at the very first fltep by an abyss. Who 
can teli us what is meant by the Father sending the Son ? 
What is the relation, the connexion between the Father 
and the Son ? If we do not know that, we can know 
nothing about the matter, abbut the very root and ground 
thereof. And we do know little or nothing. The Bible 
only gives us scattered hints here and there. It is one of 
the things of which we may say, with St. Paul, that we 
know in part, and see through a glass, darkly. How, 
then, dare we talk as it we knew all, as if we saw 
clearly V* The atonement is a blessed and awful mystery 
hidden in God; ordained by and between God the 
Father and. God the Son. And who can search out that ? 
Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been 
His counsellOT ? Did we sit by, and were we taken into 
His counsels, when He made the world ? Not we. 
Neither were we when He redeemed the world. He did 
it. Let that be enough for us. And He did it in love. 
Let that be enough for us. 
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God the Father so loved the world Ihat He sent His Son 
into the world, that the world by Him might be saved. 
Gk)d the Son so loved the world, that He came to do His 
Father's will, and pnt away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 
That is enongh for ns. Let it be enough ; and let as take 
simply, honestly, literally, and humbly, like little children, 
everything which the Bible says abont it, without trying 
or pretending to understand, but only to believe. 

We can believe that Christ's blood can purge our con- 
science, though we cannot explain in any words of our 
own how it can do so. We can believe that God made 
Him ta be sin for us, who knew no sin, though we not 
only cannot but dare not try to explain so awful a mys- 
tery. We can believe that Christ's sacrifice on the cross 
was a propitiation for sin, though neither we, nor — as I 
hold — any man on earth can tell exactly what the words 
sacrifice and propitiation mean. And so with all the 
texts which speak of Christ's death and passion, and that 
atonement for sin which He, in His boundless mercy, 
worked out this day (Good Friday). Let us not torment 
our minds with arguments in which there are a hundred 
words of man's invention to one word of Holy Scripture, 
while the one word of Scripture has more in it than the 
hxmdred words of man can explain. But let us have 
faith in Christ. I mean, let us trust Him that He has done 
all that can or need be done ; that whatsoever was needed 
to reconcile God to man, He has done, for He is perfect 
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God; that whatever was needed to reconcile man to 
God, He has done, for He is perfect man. 

Let nsy instead of puzzling ourselves as to how the 
Lamb of God takes away the sins of the world, believe 
that He knows, and that He lives, and cry to Him as to 
the Living God, — ^Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy on us, and take our sins away. 
— Discipline and other Sermons, V. 

The Measubb of the Ceoss. — What is the breadth of 
Christ's cross ? It is as broad as the whole world : 
for He died for the whole world, as it is written, " He 
is a propitiation not for our sins only, but for the 
sins of the whole world ; " and again, " God willeth that 
none should perish ; '* and again, ** Ab by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even 
so by the righteousness of One, the free gift came upon 
all men unto justification of life." And that is the breadth 
of Christ's cross. 

And what is the length of Christ's cross,? The length 
thereof, says an old f&ther, signifies the time during 
which its virtue will last* How long, then, is the cross 
of Christ? Long enough to last through all time. 
As long as there is a sinner to be saved ; as long as 
there is ignorance, sorrow, pain, death, or anything 
else which is contrary to God and hurtful to man, 
in the universe of God, so long will Christ's cross 
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last. For it is written, He mnst reign till He hath 
pnt all enemies under His feet ; and God is ail in all. 
And that is the length of the cross of Ohrisi 

And how high is Christ^s cross? As ^high as the 
highest heaven, and the throne of God, and the hosom 
of the Father — ^that hosom out of which for ever proceed 
all created heings. Ay, as high as the highest heaven ; 
for, if you will receive it, when Christ hung upon the 
cross. Heaven came down on earth, and earth ascended 
into Heaven. Christ never showed forth His Father*s 
glory so perfectly as when, hanging upon the cross. He 
cried in his death-agony, — ''Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do/* Those words showed the 
true height of the cross ; and caused St. John to know that 
his vision was true and no dream, when He saw afterwards 
in the midst of the throne of God a Lamh as it had heen 
slain. And that is the height of the cross of Christ. 

And how deep is the cross of Christ? This is a 
great mystery, and one which people in these days are 
a&aid to look at ; and darken it of their own will, hecause 
they will neither believe their Bibles, nor the voice of 
their own hearts. 

But if the cross of Christ be as high as heaven, then, 
it seems to me, it must also be as deep as hell — deep 
enough to reach the deepest sinner in the deepest pit to 
which he may (all. We know that Christ descended into 
hell. We know that He preached to the spirits in prison. 
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We know that it is written, ** As in Adam all die, even so 
in Olirist shall all he made alive." We know that when 
the wicked man tarns from his wickedness, and does 
what is lawful and right, he will save his sonl alive. We 
know that in the very same chapter God tells us that His 
ways are not nneqnal — that He has not one law for one 
man, and another for another ; or one law for one year, 
and another for another. It is possihle, therefore, that 
He has not one law for this life, and another for the life 
to come. Let us hope, then, that David's words may he 
true after all, when, speaking by the Spirit of God, he 
saysy not only, **I{ I ascend up to heaven, thou art 
there ; ** but, " if I go down to hell, thou art there also ; " 
and let us hope that that is the depth of the cross of 
Christ. 

At all events, I believe that we shall find St. Paul's 
words true, when he says, that Christ's love passes 
knowledge : and therefore that we shall find this also ; 
— that however broad we may think Christ's cross, it 
IS broader still. However long, it is longer still. How- 
ever high, it is higher still. However deep, it is deeper 
still. Yes, we shall find that St. Paul spoke solemn truth 
when He said, that Christ had ascended on high that He 
might fill all things ; that Christ filled all in all ; and that 
He must reign till the day when He shall give up the king- 
dom to God, even the Father, that God may be all in all. — 
Gond News of God, XV. 
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The Lord's Supper. — We cannot trust oiir hearts and 
inward feelings ; but that bread, that -mne, we can trust. 
Our inward feelings are a sign from man ; that bread and 
wine are a sign from God. Our inward feelings may tell 
ns what we feel toward God ; that bread, that wine, tell 
ns something ten thousand times more important ;^— they 
tell us what God feels toward us. God must loye us 
before we can love Him; God must pardon us before 
we can have mercy on ourselves ; God most come to 
as, and take hold of us, before we can cling to Him ; 
God must change us, before we can become right ; God 
must give us eternal life in our hearts before we can 
feel and enjoy that new life in us. Then that bread, that 
wine, say that God has done all that for us already ; they 
say, — God does love you ; God has pardoned you ; God has 
come to you ; God is ready and willing to change and con- 
vert you ; God has given you eternal life : and this love, this 
mercy, this coming to find you out while you are wander- 
ing in sin, this change, this eternal life, are all in His Son 
Jesus Christ ; and that bread, that wine, are the signs of 

it It is simply because Jesus Christ was man, 

and you, too, are men and women, wearing the flesh and 
blood which Christ wore ; eating and drinking as Christ 
ate and drank, and not for any works or faith of your 
own, that God loves you, and has come to you, and called 
you into His family. This is the Gospel, the good news 
of Christ's free grace, and pardon, and salvation ; and 
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that bread, that wine, the common food of all men, not 
merely of the rich, or the wise, or the pious, bat of saints 
and penitents, rich and poor. Christians and heathens, 
alike— that plain, common, everyday bread and wine, are 

the signs of it What better sign would you 

have ? There is no mistaking their message ; they can 
tell you no lies. And they can, and will, bring your own 
Gospel-blessings to your mind, as nothing else can. They 
will make you feel, as nothing else can, that you are the 
beloved children of God, heirs of all that your King and 
Head has bought for you, when He died and rose again 
upon this day (Easter-day). He gave you the Lord's 
Supper for a sign. Do you think that He did not know 
best what the best sign would be ? He said, '* Do this 
in remembrance of me." Do you think that He did not 
know better than you, and me, and all men, that if you 
did do it, it would put you in remembrance of Him ? — 
NaHonal Seimons, vol. i., VIII. 

The Ten Commandments. — For my part, I am equally 
s*hocked and astonished at the doctrine which I have 
heard round us here — openly from some few, and in prac- 
tice from more than a few — that because the Ten Com- 
mandments are part of the Law, they are done away with, 
because we are not now under the Law, but under Grace. 
What do they mean ? Is it not written that not one jot 
or tittle of the Law shall fail ; and that Christ came, not 
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to destroy the Law, bnt to fulfil it ? What do they mean ? 
That it was harm to break the Ten Commandments before 
Christ came, bat no harm to break them now ? Do they 
mean that Jews were forbid to murder, steal, and commit 
adultery, bnt that Christians are not forbidden ? One 
thing I am afraid they do mean, for I see them act up 
to it steadily enough. That Jews were forbidden to 
covet, but that Christians axe not ; that Jews might not 
commit fornication, but Christians may ; that Jews might 
not lie, but Christians may; that Jews might not use 
false weights and measures, or adulterate goods for sale, 
but that Christians may. If I am asked the reason 
of the hypocrisy which seems the besetting sin of 
England in this day ; — ^if I am asked why rich men, 
even high religious professors, dare speak untruths at 
public meetings, bribe at elections, and go into Parliament 
each man with a lie in his right hand, to serve neither 
God nor his country, but his political party and his 
religious sect, by conduct which he would be ashamed 
to employ in private life ;— if I am asked why the middle 
classes — and the high religious professors among them, 
just as much as any — are given over to cheating, coveting, 
puffing their own goods by shameless and unmanly boast- 
ing, undermining each other by the dirtiest means, while 
the sons of religious professors, both among the higher 
and the middle classes, seem just as liable as any other 
young men to fall into unmanly profligacy; — if I am 
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asked why the poor profess God's gospel, and practise 
the devil's works ; and why, in this very parish now, 
there are women who, while they are drunkards, swearers, 
and adulteresses, will ran anywhere to hear a sermon, 
and like nothing better, saving sin, than high-flown 
religious books; — ^if I am asked, I day, why the old 
English honesty, which used to. be our glory and our 
strength, has decayed so much of late years, and a 
hideous and shameful hypocrisy has taken the place of it, 
I can only answer by pointing to the good old Church 
Catechism, and what it says about our duty to God and 
to our neighbour, and declaring boldly* <*It is because 
you have forgotten that. Because you have despised 
that. Because you have fancied that it was beneath you 
to keep God's plain human commandments. You have 
been wanting to * save your souls,' while you did not care 
whether your souls were saved alive, or whether they 
were dead and rotten, and damned within you ; you have 
dreamed that you could be what you called ' spiritual,' 
while you were the slaves of sua ; you have dreamed 
that you could become what you call * saints,' while yon 
were not yet even decent men and women." — Sermons 
for the Times, VII. 

God's Changelessness. — ^It is most dangerous for ns 
to fancy that God can change ; for if God can change, 
right and wrong can change ; for right is the will of God, 
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and wrong is what i« against His will ; and if we once let 
into onr hearts the notion that Grod can change His laws 
of right, our consciences will hecome daily dimmer and 
more confused ahout right and wrong, till we fall, as too 
many do, under the prophet's curse— r" Woe to them who 
call good evil, and evil good ; who put sweet for hitter, 
and hitter for sweet ; *' and fancy, like Ezekiel's Jews, 
that Grod's ways are unequal ; that is, unlike each other, 
changeahle, arbitrary, and capricious, doing one thing at 
one time, and another at another. No. It is sinful man 
who is changeable ; it is sinful man who is arbitrary. But 
the Lord is not a man, that He should lie or repent ; for 
He is the only begotten Son, and therefore the express 
likeness, of the Everlasting Father, in whom is no 
variableness, nor shadow of turning. 

But, some may say, Is not ^hat a gloomy and iierrible 
notion of God, that He cannot change His purpose ? Is 
not that as much as to say that there is a dork necessity 
hanging over each of us ; that a mai;! must just bo what 
God chooses, and do just what he is ordained to do, 
and go to everlasting happiness or mii^ery exactly as God 
has foreordained from all eternity, so that the;re is no 
use trying to do right, or not to do wrong ? I^ I am to 
be saved, say such people, I shall be saved whether I try 
or not ; and if I am to be damned, I shall be damned 
whether I try or not. I am in God*s hands like clay iu 
the hands of the potter ; and what I am lik« is therefore 

c 
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God's business, and not mine. Bntibe very texts in the 
Bible which tell us that God cannot change or repents 
tell us what it is that He cannot change in, — in showing 
loYing-kindness and tender mercy, long-suffering, and 
repenting of the evil. "Whatsoever else He cannot repent 
of, He cannot repent of repenting of the evil. 

It is true we are in His hand as clay in the hand of 
the potter. But it is a sad misreading of Scripture to 
make that mean that we are to sit with our hands folded, 
careless about our own way and conduct; still less 
that we are to give ourselves up to despair, because we 
have sinned against God ; for what is the very verse which 
follows after that ? Listen. " house of Israel, cannot 
I do with you as this potter ? saith the Lord. Behold, 
as the clay is in the hand of the potter, so are ye in my 
hand, house of Israel. At what instant I shall speak, 
concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, to pull down and 
destroy it; if that nation against whom I have pro- 
nounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil 
which I thought to do them. And at what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 
to build and to plant it ; if it do evil in my sight, that it 
obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good where* 
with I said I would benefit them." 

So that the lesson which we are to draw from the parable 
of the potter's clay is just the exact opposite which some 
men di*aw. Not that God*s decrees are absolute, but that 
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they are conditional, and depend on our good or evil 
conduct. Not that His election or His reprobation are 
unalterable, but that they alter <'at that instant" at 
which man alters. Not that His grace and will are 
irresistible, as the foolish man against whom St. Paul 
argues fancies; but that we can resist God*s will, and 
that our destruction comes only by resisting His will ; in 
short, that God's will is no brute material necessity and 
fate, but the will of a living, loving Father. — National 
Set-mons, vol. ii., VIII. 

Hope for the World. — (There) is another great lesson 
which the Bible teaches us — ^hope fdr the world. Men say 
to us, ''This world has always gone on ill, and will 
always go on so. Tyrants and knaves and hypocrites 
have always had the power in it ; idlers have always had 
the ei^oyment of it ; while the humble, and industrious 
and godly, who would not foul their hands with the 
wicked ways of the world, have been always laughed at, 
neglected, oppressed, persecuted. The world,** they 
say, **is very bad, and we cannot live in it without 
giving way a little to its badness, and going the old 
road." 

But he who, through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures, has hope, can answer "Yes — ^and yet no. 
Yes — we agree that the world has gone on badly enough ; 
)^rhaps we think the world worse than it thinks itself ; 
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for God*s Spirit has tanght ns to see sin, and shame, and 
ruin, in many a thing which the world thinks right and 
reasonahle. And yet/' says the tme Christian maSt 
** al;t;hongh we think the world worse than any one else 
thinks it, and are more unhappy than any one else ahont 
all the sin, and injustice, and misery we see in it, we 
have the very strongest faith — we are perfectly certain — 
we are as sore as if we saw it coming to pass here hefore 
ns, that th6 world will come right at last. For the Bihle 
tells ns that the Son of God is the King of the World ; 
that He has heen the Master and Bnler of it from the 
heginning. He, the Bib]e tells ns^ condescended to come 
down on ^arth, and be bom in the likeness of a poor man, 
and die on the cross for this poor world of His, that He 
might take away the sins of it.** ** Behold the Lamb of 
God," said John the Baptist, ** who takes away the sins 
of the world." How dare we, who call ourselves 
Christians, we who have been baptised into His name, 
we who have tasted of His piercy, we who know the 
might of His loviB, the converting and renewing power of 
His Spirit — how dare we doubt but that He iviU take 
away the sins of the world ? Ay ; step by step, nation 
by nation, year by year, the Lord shall conquer ; love and 
justice and wisdom shall spread and grow ; for He must 
reign till He has put all enemies under His feet. H^ has 
promised to take away the sins of the world, and He is 
God, and cannot lie. There is the Christianas hope : let 
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him leave infidels to say, " The world always was bad, 
and it must remain so to the end;" the Christian ought 
to be able to answer, ** The world was bad, and is bad : 
bat for that very reason it will not remain so to the end : 
for the Lord and Kiiig of the Earth is boundless love, 
justice, goodness itself, and He will thoroughly purge 
His floor, and cast out of His kingdom all things that 
offend, and make in His good time the kingdoms of this 
world, the kingdoms of God and of His Chiist.'* 

"Ah, but," some one may say, "that, if it ever hap- 
pens at all, will not happen till we are dead, and what pa^t 
or lot shall we have in it ? we who die in the midst of all 
this sin, and iitjustice, and distress ? " There again the 
Bible gives us hope: "I believe," says the Creed, "in 
the resurrection of the flesh." The Bible teaches us to 
believe that we, each of us, as human beings, men and 
women, shall have a share in that glorious day; not 
merely as ghosts and disembodied spirits-^— of which the 
Bible, thanks be to God, says little or nothing — ^but as 
real live human beings, with new bodies of our own, on a 
new earth, under a new heaven. " Therefore," says 
David, " my flesh shall rest in hope ; " not merely my 
soul, my ghost, but my flesh. For the Lord^ who not 
only died, but rose again with His body, shall raise our 
bodieSj according to the mighty working by which He 
subdues all things unto Himself; and then the whole 
manhood of each of usy body, soul, and spirit, shall have 
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one perfect consummation and bliss, in His eternal 
and everlasting glory. — That is our hope. If that is not 
a gospel, and good news from heaven, to poor distressed 
creatures in hovels, and on sick beds, to people racked 
with life-long pain and disease, to |)eople in crowded 
cities, who never from week's end to Peek's end look oil 
the green fields and bright sky — if that is not good news^ 
and a day-spring of boundless hope from oh high for 
them, what news can be 9 — National SermonSj vol. L, II, 

God, the Makeb 6p &:aven and Eakth. — Even now< 
in these very days, many good people are hardly able, it 
seems to me, to believe with their whale hearts that God 
made heaven and eartii. They half believe it : but their' 
faith is weak ; and wheh it is tried^ they grow frightened^ 
and afraid of truth. This it is which makes so many good 
people afraid of wtat is now called Science — of all new 
discoveries about the lHakmg of this earth, and the powen^ 
and virtues of the things about us; afraid of wonders 
which are become matters of course among us, but of 
which our forefathers knew little Ox nothing. They are 
afraid lest these things should shake people's faith in the 
Bible, and in Christianity ; lest men should give up the 
good old faith of their forefathers^ and fancy that the 
world is grown too wise to believe iti the old doctrines. 
One cannot blame them, cannot eveti be surprised at 
them. So many wonderful truths — for truths they are— 
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of which our fathers never dreamed, are discovered every 
year, that none can foretell where the movement will 
stop ; what we shall have to helieve next. 

Only, let us take refuge in the text — "In the he- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.'* All 
that we see around us, however wonderful ; all that has 
heen found out of lato, however wonderful ; all that will 
be ever found out, however still more wonderful it may 
be, is the work of God; of that God who revealed 
Himself to Moses; of that God who led the children of 
Israel out of their slavery in Egypt ; of that God who 
taught David, in all his trouble and wanderings, to trust 
in Him as his guide and friend ; of that God who revealed 
to the old prophets the fate of nations, and the laws by 
which He governs all the kingdoms and people of the 
earth ; of that God| above all, who so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that the world by 
Him might be saved. 

This material world which we do see, is as much God*s 
world as the spiritual world which we do not see And, 
therefore, the one cannot contradict the other ; and the 
true understanding of the one will never hurt our true 
understanding of the other. — Discipline and other Ser* 
monSfX. 

Knowing God. — From the character of every good 
man we may guess at something of the character of 
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God. But from the character of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
-who is the very hrightness of His Father's glory and th0 
express image of His person, we may see perfectly- — at 
least perfectly enough for all our needs in this life, and 
in the life to c6me-^what is the character of God, who 
made heaCven: and earth. 

I beseech you to remember this, I beseech yon t6 
>eliev6 this, with your whole hearts, and minds, and 
souls, and especially just now. For there Hre many 
abroad now, who will tell you man c^n know nothing of 
God. 

Answer them : ** K your God be a God of wh6m I can 
know nothing, then He is not my God^ the God of 
the Bible. For He is the God who has said of old, 
* Th^y shall not teach each man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord, for all shall know Me^ from the least 
unto the greatest ; ' He is the God,* who, through Jesuit 
Christ our Lord, accused and blanied the Jews because 
th^y did not know Him, which if they could not know 
Him, would have been no fault of theirs. Of doctrinen; 
and notions, and Systems, it is written and most truly j 
' I know in part; and I prophesy in part ; ' and again, 
' If a mail thinketh that he knoweth anything, h6 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.* . Rut of 
God it is written, * This is life eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God; and Jesus Christ, whom thou has sent.' *' 

But they will say man is £nite and limited^ God ig 
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Infinite and absolute, and how can the finite comprehend 
&e infinite ? 

Answer: " Those are fine words : I do not understand 
tiiem ; aiid I do not care ib understand them. I do not 
deny that God is infinite and absolute, though what that 
means I do not know. But I find nothing about His 
being iiifinite and absolute in the Bible. I find there that 
He is righteous, just, loving, merciful, and forgiving ; and 
that He is angry too, and that His wrath is a consuming 
fire, and I know well enough what those words mean, 
though I dd not know what infinite and absolute mean. 
So that is what I have to think of, for my own sake and 
the sake of all mankind.*' 

But, they will say, you must not take thes6 words to 
ihb lettet; ilian id so unlike God, and God sd Unlike 
man, that God's attributes must be quite difiereht from 
mail's. When yott read of God's love, justice^ anger, 
and so forth; you must not think that they are anything 
Kke man's love, man's justice, man's anger ; but- some- 
thing quite different, not only in degree, but in kind : 
fio Ihat what might be unjust and cruel in man, would not 
bb sb in God. 

Beware of that doctriile : fdr out of it have sprung 
lialf the fanaticism and superstition which have dis* 
grabM and tormented the earth. Beware of ever think- 
ih^ a wrong thing would be right if God did it, and 
not j6ix. And mind, that it id flatly contrary to the letter 
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of the Bible. In that grand text where Abraham pleadg 
"with God, "what does he say ? Not, ** Of course, if Thou 
ehoosest to do it, it must be right,'* but '* Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do bight?" Abraham 
actually refers the Almighty God to His own law; 
and asserts an eternal role of right and wrong common 
to man and to God, which God will surely never break; 

Answer J ** If that doctrine be true, which I will never 
believe, then the Bible mocks and deceives poor miserable 
sinful man^ instead of teaching him. If God*s love does 
not mean real actual love ; — Gdd's anger,' actual anger ; — 
God*s forgiveness, real forgiveness ; — God's justice, real 
justice; — God's truth, real truth; — God's faithfulness, 
real faithfulness, wliat do they mean ? Nothing which I 
can understand, nothing which I can trust in. How 
can I trust in a God whom I cannot understand or know ? 
How can I trust in a love ot a justice which is not what 
I call love or justice, or anything like them ? 

• • • • <' If God's goodness be not Hke man's goodness^ 
there is no rule of morality left, no eternal standard of right 
and wrong. How can I tell what I ought to do ; or what 
God expects of me ; or when I am right, and when I am 
wrong, if you take from me the good, plain old Bible 
rule, that man can be, and must be, like God ? The Bible 
rule is, that everything good in man must be exactly like 
something good in God, because it is inspired into him 
by the Spirit of God Himself. Our Lord Jesus, who 
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spoke not to philosophers, or Scrihes and Pharisees, but 
to plain human beings, weeping and sorrowing, suifering 
and sinning, like tls, — told them to be perfect, as our 
Father in Heaven is perfect, by being good to the un- 
thankful and the evil. And if man is to be perfect, as 
his Father in heaven is perfect, then his Father in 
heaven is perfect as man ought to be {)erfect. He told 
us to be merciful as our Father in heaven is merciful. 
Then our Father ih heaven is merciful with the same sort 
of mercy which we ought to show. We are bidden to for- 
give otherSj eten as God for Christ's sake has forgiven 
us : then if our forgiveness is to be like God's, God's 
forgiveness is like ours. We are to be truej because God 
is true : justj because God is just. How can we be that, 
if God's truth is not like what men call truth, God's 
justice not like what men call justice ? If I give up that 
rule of right and wrong, I give up all rules of right and 
wrong whatsoever." 

No ; if we will seek for God where He may be found, 
then we shall know God, whom truly to know is ever- 
lasting lifei But we must not seek for Him where He 
is not, in long words and notions of philosophy spun 
out of men's brains, and set up as if they were real 
things, when words and notions they are^ and words and 
notions they will remain. We must look for God where 
He is to be found, in the character of His only begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ, who alone has revealed and unveiled 
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God's character, because He is the brightness of God's 
glory, and the express image of His person. — The Gospel 
of the Pentatetich, H. 

The Chi&st Child. — ^Mother and child t Think of it 
on Christmas-day. What more beautiful sight is there 
in the world? What more beautiful sight, and what 
more wonderful sight? 

What more beautiful? That man must be very far 
from the kingdom ot G6d — ^he is not worthy to be called 
a man at all — ^whose heart has not been touched by the 
sight of his first child On its mother's boson^. 

The greatest painters who have ever lived have tried 
to paint the beauty of that simple thing — a mother with 
her babe^aind have failed. One of them, Bafaelle by 
name, to whom God gave the spirit of beauty in a mea- 
sure in which He never gave it, perhaps, to any other 
man, tried again and again, for years, painting over and 
over that simple subject — ^the mother and her babe — and 
could not satisfy himself. Each of his pictures is most 
beautiful, each in a different way ; and yet none of them 
is perfect. There is more beauty in that simple, every-day 
sight than he or any man could etprcss by his pencil and 
his colours. And yet it is a sight which we see every day. 

And as for the wonder of that sight — the mystery of 
it — ^I tell you this. That physidians, and the wise men 
who look into the laws of nature, of flesh and Uood, ^y 
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that the mystery is past their finding ont ; that if they 
oould find ont the whole meaning, and the true meaning, of 
those two words, mother and child, they conld get the key 
to the deepest wonders of the world : but they cannot. 

And philosophers, who look into the laws of sonl and 
spirit, say the same. The wiser men they are, the more 
they find in the sonl of eve;ry new-horn babe, and its 
kindred to its mother, wonders and puzzles past man's 
understanding. 

• « • , And yet it is the most common, every-day 
sight. That only shows once more what I so often try 
to show yon, that the most common every-day things 
are the most wonderful. It shows us how we are to 
despise nothing which God has made ; above all, to de- 
spise nothing which belongs to human nature, which is the 
likeness and image of God. 

.... It was on Christmas-day that God appeared 
among men as a Child upon a mother's bosom. And 
why ? Surely for this r.^son, among a thousand more, 
that He might teach men ,to feel for Him, and with Him, 
and to be sure that He felt for them and with them. 
To teach men to feel for Him, and with Him, He took the 
shape of a little child, to draw out all their love, all their 
tenderness, and, if I may so say, all their pity. 

A God in need I A God weak I A God fed by mortal 
woman I A God wrapt in swaddling clothes, and laid in a 
manger I — Kthat sigl^t will not touch our hearts, what will ? 
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And by that same sight He has taught men that He feel? 
-with them and for them. God has been through the 
pains of infancy. God has hungered. God has wept. 
God has been ignorant — ^in all reverence be it said. 
God has grown, and increased in stature and in wisdom, 
and in favour both with God and man. 

And why ? That He might take on Him our human 
nature. Not merely the nature of a- great man, of a 
wise man, of a grown-up man only: but all human 
nature, from the nature of the babe on its mother^s 
bosom, to the nature of the full-grown and fuU-souled 
man, fighting with all his powers against the evil of the 
world. All this is His, and He is all : that no human 
being, from the strongest to the weakest, from the eldest 
to the youngest, but may be able to say, " What I am, 
Christ has been.*'— (rood News of God, XVIII. 

The Beatific Vision. — Did it ever strike you that good- 
ness is not merely a beautiful thing, but the heautifal 
thing ; by far the most beautiful thing in the world ? and 
that badness is not merely an ugly thing, but the ugliest 
thing in the world 9 — So that nothing is to be compared 
for value with goodness ; that riches, honour, power, 
pleasure, learning, the whole world and all in it, are not 
worth having, in comparison with being good ; and the 
utterly best thing for a man is to be good, even though 
he were never to be rewarded for it ; and the utterly 
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worst thing for a man is to be bad, even though he were 
never to be punished for it ; and, in a word, goodness is 
the only thing worth loving, and badness the only thing 
worth hating. 

Did you ever feel this? Happy are those among 
yon who have felt it; for of you the Lord says, 
" Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness ; for they shall be filled." Ay, happy »r& you who 
have felt it; for it is the sign, the very and true sign, 
that the Holy Spirit of God, who is the Spirit of Good- 
ness, is working in your hearts with power, revealing to 
you the exceeding beauty of holiness, and the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. 

But did it never strike you, besides, that goodness was 
one, and everlasting ? Let me explain what I mean. 

Did you never see, that all good men show their good- 
ness in the same way, by doing the same kind of good 
actions ? Let them be English or French, black or white, 
if they be good, there is the same honesty, the same 
truthfulness, the same love, the same mercy in all ; and 
what is right and good for you and me, now and here, is 
right and good for every man, everywhere, and at all times 
for ever. Surely, surely, what is noble, and lovable, and 
admirable now, was so ^ve thousand years ago, and will 
be five thousand years hence. What is honourable for 
us here, would be equally honourable for us in America or 
Australia, — ay, or in the farthest star in the skies. • . « • 
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Believe ^bout this as you may, my friends, still I believe, 
and will believe ; I preach, and will preach, this, and 
nought fihe but this :-^" That there is but one everlasting 
goodness which is good in men, good in all rational 
beings,^-^yea, good in God Himself.** . . • 

Fx)r, did it never strike you, again, — as it has me, — and 
all the world has looked different to me since I found it 
out, — that there must be One in whom all goodness is 
gathered together ; One who must be perfectly and abso- 
lutely good ? And did it never strike you, that all the 
goodness in the w.orld must, in some way or other, come 
from Him ? I believe that our hearts and reasons, if we 
will listen fairly to them, tell us that it must be so ; and 
I am certain that the Bible tells us so from beginning to 
end. When we see the million rain-drops of the shower, 
we say, with reason, there must be one great sea from 
which all these drops have come. When we see the 
countless rays of light, we say, with reason, there must 
be one great central sun fi:om which all these are shed 
forth. And when we see, as it were, cjountless drops and 
countless rays of goodness scattered about in the world, 
a little good in this man, and a little good in that, shall 
we not say, there must be one great sea, one central sun 
of goodness, from whence all human goodness comes ? 
And where can that centre of goodness be but in the 
very character of God Himself? 

Yes, if you would know what God is, think of all 
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the noble, beautiful, lovable actions, tempers, feel- 
ings which you ever saw or heard of. Think of all the 
good, and admirable, and lovable people whom you ever 
met ; and fancy to yourselves all that goodness, noble- 
ness, admirableness, lovableness, and millions of times 
more, gathered together In one, to make one perfectly good 
character, and then you have 'some faint notion of God, 
some dim sight of God, who is the eternal and perfect 
Goodness. 

It is but a faint notion, no doubt, that the best man 
can have of God's goodness, so dull has sin made our 
hearts and brains : but let us comfort ourselves with this 
thought, that the more we learn to love what is good, — 
the more we accustom ourselves to think of good people 
and good things, and to ask ourselves why and how this 
action and that is good, the more we shall be able to see 
the goodness of God. And to see that, even for a 
moment, is worth aU sights in earth or heaven. 

Worth all sights, indeed ! No wonder that the saints 
)f old called it the ** Beatific Vision," that is, the sight 
which makes a man utterly blessed ; namely, to see, if 
but for a moment, with his mind's eye, what God is like, 
and behold He is utterly good ! — Good News of God, I, 

Music. — There is something very wonderful in music. 
Words are wonderful enough: but music is even more won- 
derful. It speaks not to our thoughts as words do ; — it 

D 
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gped^ straight to oar hearts and spirits, to the very core 
and root of our souls. Mnsic soothes us, stirs us up ; it 
puts noble feelings into us ; it melts us to tears, we know 
not how ; it is a language by itself, just as perfect, in its 
way, as speech, as words ; just as divine, just as blessed. 

Music has been called the speech of angels ; I will go 
farther, and call it the speech of God Himself. .... 
Yes, I say it with all reverence ; but I do say it. There 
is music in God. Not the music of voice or sound ; a 
music which no ears can hear, but only the spirit of a 
man, when awakened by the Holy Spirit, and taught to 
know God — ^Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

There is one everlasting melody in heaven, which 
Christy the Word of God, makes for ever, when He does 
all things perfectly, and wisely, and righteously, and 
gloriously, full of grace and truth: and from that all 
melody comes, and is a dim pattern thereof here ; and ia 
beautiful only because it is a dim pattern thereof. 

And there is an everlasting harmony in God, which is 
the harmony between the Father and the Son; who, 
though He be co-equal and co- eternal with His Father, 
does nothing of Himself, but only what He seeth His 
Father do ; saying for ever, ** Not my will, but thine be 
done ; ** and hears His Father answer for ever, ** Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee." 

Therefore, all melody and aU harmony upon earth, 
whether in the song of birds, the whisper of the wind, 
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the concourse of voices, or the sounds of those conning 
instnunents which man has learnt to create, hecause he is 
made in the image of Christ, the Word of God, who 
creates all things ; all music upon earth, I say, is heau- 
tifdl in as far as it is a pattern and type of the everlasting 
music which is in heaven ; which was before all worlds, 
and shall be after them ; for by its rules all worlds were 
made, and will be made for ever, even the everlasting 
melody of the wise and loving will of God, and the ever- 
lasting harmony of the Father toward the Son, and of the 
Son toward the Father, in one Holy Spirit who proceeds 
ix'om them both, to give melody and harmony, order and 
beauty, life and light, to all which God has made. 

Therefore music is a sacred, a divine, a Godlike thing, 
and was given to man by Christ to lift our hearts up to 
God, and make us feel something of the glory and beauty 
of God, and of all which God has made. . • • 

Go home, then, remembering how divine and holy a 
thing music is, and rejoice before the Lord this day (Christ- 
mas-day) with psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs 
(by which last I think the apostle means not merely church 
music — for that he calls psalms and hymns — ^but songs 
which have a good and wholesome spirit in them) ; and 
remembering, too, that music, like marriage, and all other 
beautiful things which God has given to man, is not to 
be ** taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly ; '' 
but, even when it is most cheerful and joyful — as mar- 
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riage is — " reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God." Amen. — Good News of Ood^ XYIL 

The Simplioitt and Betioenoe or the Gospels. — We 
all know that the holiest things, the deepest feelings, the 
most beaatifnl sights, are those about which we talk least, 
and least like to hear others talk. Patting them into 
words seems impertinent, profane. No one needs to gild 
gold, or paint the lily. When we see a glorious sunset; 
when we hear the roUing of the thunderstorm, we do not 
talk about them ; we do not begin to cry. How awful I how 
magnificent I — ^we admire them in silence, and let them tell 
their own story. Who that ever truly loved his wife 
talked about his love to her ? Who that ever came to 
Holy Communion in spirit and in truth, tried to put into 
words what he felt as he knelt before Christ's altar? 
When God speaks, man had best keep silence. 

So it was, I suppose, with the writers of the Gospels. 
They had been in too grand company for them to speak 
freely of what they felt there. They had seen such 
sights, and heard such words, that they were inclined to 
be silent, and think over it all, and only wrote because 
they must write. They felt that our Lord, as I say, was 
utterly beyond them, too unlike any one whom they had 
ever met before ; too perfect, too noble, for them to talk 
about Him. So they simply set down His words as He 
spoke them, and His works as He did them, as far as they 
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tovld recollect, and left them to tell their own story. 
Even St. John, who was our Lord's beloved friend, who 
seems to have canght and copied exactly His way ol 
speaking, seems to feel that there was infinitely more in 
onr Lord than he could put into words, and ends with 
confessing: — ''And there are also many more things 
which Jesus did, the which if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written." 

The fbrst reason, then, I suppose, for the evangelists' 
modesty, was their awe and astonishment at our Lord. 
The next, I think, may have been that they wished to 
copy Him, and so to please Him. It surely must have 
been so, if, as all good Christians believe, they were 
inspired to write our Lord's life. The Lord would inspire 
them to write as He would like His life to be written ; as 
He would have written it — ^if it be reverent to speak of 
such a thing — Himself. They were inspired by Christ's 
Spirit ; and, therefore, they wrote according to the Spirit 
of Christ, soberly, humbly, modestly, copying the cha- 
racter of Christ. . . • They had seen a Person, to de- 
scribe wliom passed all their powers of thought and 
memory, much more their power of words. A Person of 
whom even St. Paul could only say, that ^ He was the 
brightness of His Father's glory, and the express image of 
His Person." 

Words in which to write of Him failed them ; for no 
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words conld suffice. But the temper of mind in which 
to write of Him did not fail them ; for, hy gazing on the 
face of the Lord, they had heen changed, more or less, 
into the likeness of His glory ; into that temper of sim- 
plicity, sobriety, gentleness, modesty, which shone forth 
in Him, and shines forth still in their immortal words 
about Him. — Town and Country Sennons, III. • 

Faith in Jesus. — Believing in Jesus, we can travel on, 
through one wild parish after another, upon English soil, 
and see, as I have done, the labourer who tills the land 
worse housed than the horse he drives, worse clothed 
than the sheep he shears, worse nourished than the hog 
he feeds — and yet not despair ; for the Prince of Sufferers 
is the labourer's Saviour: He has tasted hunger, and 
thirst, and weariness, poverty, oppression, and neglect ; 
the very tramp who wanders houseless on the moorside 
is His brother ; in his sufferings the Saviour of the world 
has shared — when the foxes had holes, and the birds of 
the air had nests, while the Son of God had not where to 
lay His head. He is the King of the poor, first-bom 
among many brethren ; His tenderness is almighty, and 
for the poor He has prepared deliverance, perhaps in this 
world, surely in the world to come — ^boundless deliver- 
ance, out of the treasures of His boundless love. 

Believing in Jesus, we can pass by mines, and factories, 
and by dungeons darker and fouler still, in the lanes and 
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alleys of our great towns and cities, where tbonsands 
and tens of thousands of starving men, and wan women, 
and children grown old before their youth, sit toiling 
and pining in Mammon's prison-house, in worse than 
Egyptian bondage, to earn such pay as just keeps the 
broken heart within the worn-out body ; — ay, we can go 
through our great cities, even now, and see the women, 
whom God intended to be Christian wives and mothers, 
the slaves of the rich man's greed by day, the playthings 
of his lust by night — and yet not despair : for we can 
cry. No I thou proud Mammon, money-making fiend ! 
These are not thine, but Christ's ; they belong to Him 
v^ho died on the Cross ; and though thou heedest not 
their sighs, He marks them all, for He has sighed like 
them ; though there be no pity in thee, there is in Him 
the pity of a man, ay, and the indignation of a God. Hf^ 
treasures up theii tears ; He understands their sorrows , 
His judgment of their guilt is not like thine, thou 
Pharisee ! He is their Lord, who said, that to those to 
whom little was given, of them shall little be required. 
Generation after generation, they are being made perfect 
by Bufferings, as their Saviour was before them ; and then, 
woe to thee I For even as He led Israel out of Egypt 
with a mighty hand, and a stretched-out arm, and signs 
and wonders great and terrible, so shall He lead the poor 
out of their misery, and make them households like «• 
Hock of sheep; even as He led Israel through the 
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wilderness, tender, forbearing, knowing whereof they 
were made, having mercy on all their bmtalities, and 
idolatries, mormnrings, and backslidings, afflicted in all 
their afflictions — even while He was punishing them 
outwardly, as He is punishing the poor man now— ^ven 
so shall He lead this people out in His good time, into a 
good land and large, a land of wheat and wine, of milk 
and honey ; a rest which He has prepared for His poor, 
such as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. He can do 
it ; for the Almighty Deliverer is His name. He will do 
it ; for His name is Love. He knows how to do it; for He 
has borne the griefs and carried the sorrows of the poor. 
Oh, sad hearts and suffering I Anxious and weary 
ones I Look to the Cross. There hung your King I The 
King of sorrowing souls, and more, the King of sorrows. 
Ay, pain and grief, tyranny and desertion, death and 
hell. He has faced them one and all, and tried their 
strength, and taught them His, and conquered them light 
royally ! And, since He hung upon that torturing Cross, 
sorrow is divine. Godlike, as joy itself. All that man's 
fallen nature dreads and despises, God honoured on the 
Cross, and took unto Himself, and blest and consecrated 

for ever All things are blessed now, but sin ; for 

all things, excepting sin, are redeemed by the life and 
death of the Son of God. Blessed are wisdom and 
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courage, joy, and health and beauty, love and marriage, 
childhood and manhood, com and wine, fruits and flowers, 
for Christ redeemed them by His life. And blessed, too, 
are tears and shame, blessed are weakness and ugliness, 
blessed are agony and sickness, blessed the sad remem- 
brance of our sins, and a broken heart, and a repentant 
spirit. Blessed is death, and blest the unknown realms, 
where souls await the resurrection day, for Ohrisf 
redeemed them by His death. Blessed are all things, 
weak as well as strong. Blessed are all days, dark as 
well as bright, for all are His, and He is ours ; and aU 
are ours, and we are His for ever. 

Therefore sigh on, ye sad ones, and rejoice in your 
own sadness ; ache on, ye suffering ones, and rejoice in 
your own sorrows. Rejoice that you are made free of the 
holy brotherhood of mourners, that you may claim your 
place, too, if you will, among the noble army of martyrs. 
Rejoice that you are counted worthy of a fellowship in 
the sufferings of the Son of God. Rejoice and trust on, 
for after sorrow shall come joy. Trust on ; for in man's 
weakness, God's strength shall be made perfect. Trust 
on, for death is the gate of life. Endure on to the end, 
and possess your souls in patience for a little while, and 
that, perhaps, a very little while. Death comes swiftly ; 
and more swiftly still, perhaps, the day of the Lord. 
The deeper the sorrow, the nearer the salvation :— 
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The night is darkest before the dawn ; 
When the pain is sorest the child is bom ; 
And the day of the Lord at hand. 

'-^National Sermons ^ vol. i., VII, 

Right and Weong.— Why are wrong things wrong ? 
Why, for instance, is it wrong to steal ? 

Because God has forbidden it, you may answer. But 
is it so ? Whatsoever God forbids must be wrong. But 
is it wrong because God forbids it, or does God forbid it 
because it is wrong ? 

For instance, suppose that God had not forbidden us 
to steal, would it be right then to steal, or, at least, not 
wrong? 

We must really think of this. It is no mere question 
of words, it is a solemn practical question, which has to 
do with our every-day conduct, and yet which goes down 
to the deepest of all matters, even to the depths of God 
Himself. 

The question is simply this. Did God, who made all 
things, make right and wrong? Many people think so. 
They think that God made goodness. But how can that 
be ? For if God made goodness, there could have been 
no goodness before God made it. That is clear. But 
God was always good, good from aU eternity. But how 
could that be? How could God be good before there 
was any goodness made ? That notion will not do then. 
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And all we can say is that goodness is eternal and ever- 
lasting, just as God is: because God was, and is, and 
ever will be, eternally and always good. 

But is eternal goodness one thing, and the eternal God 
another ? That cannot be again : for as the Athanasian 
Creed tells us so wisely and well, there are not many 
Eternals, but one Eternal. Therefore, goodness must be 
the Spirit of God ; and God must be the Spirit of good- 
ness ; and right is nothing else but the character of the 
everlasting God, and of those who are inspired by 
God. 

"What is wrong, then? Whatever is unlike right; 
whatever is unlike goodness ; whatever is unlike God ; 
that is wrong. And why does God forbid us to do wrong. 
Simply because wrong is unlike Himself. He is perfectly 
beautiful, perfectly blest and happy, because He is per- 
fectly good ; and He wishes to see all His creatures beau- 
tiful, blest, and happy : but they can only be so by being 
perfectly good ; and they can only be perfectly good by 
being perfectly like God their Father ; and they can only 
bo perfectly like God the Father, by being full of love, 
loving their neighbour as themselves.— (rood News of 
God, Y. 

Whence came Man's Belief in a God ? — ^Whence came 
this strange notion, which man alone has of all the living 
things which we see, of Religion ? What put into the 
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mind of man that strange imagination of beings greater 
than liimself, whom he conld not always see ; but who 
might appear to him ? What put into his mind the 
strange imagination that these unseen beings were more 
or less his masters f That they had made laws for him 
which he must obey ? That he must honour and wor- 
ship them, and do them service, in order that they might 
be favourable to him, and help, and bless, and teach him ? 
All nations, except a very few [savages — and we do not 
know but that their forefathers had it like the rest of 
mankind — ^have had some such notion as this ; some 
idea of religion, and of a moral law of right and 
wrong. Where did they get it ? 

After much thought, I answer— -there is no explanation 
of that question so simple, so rational, so probable, as 
the one which the text gives : — '' And they heard the 
voice of the Lord God." 

Some, I know, say that man thought out for himself, in 
his own jeason, the notion of God ; that he by searching 
found out God* But surely that is contrary to all ex- 
perience. Our experience is, that men left to themselves 
forget God ; lose more and more aU thought of God, and 
the unseen world ; believe more and more in nothing but 
what they can see and taste and handle, and become as 
the beasts that perish. How then did man, who now is 
continually forgetting God, contrive to remember God for 
himself at first ? How, unless God Himself showed Him- 
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eelf to man ? I know some will say, that mankind in- 
vented for themselves false gods at first, and afterwards 
cleared and purified their 'own notions, till they dis- 
covered the true God. There is a homely old pro- 
verb which will well apply here. If there had been no 
gold guineas, there would be no brass ones. If men 
had not first had a notion of a true God, and then 
gradually lost it, they would not have invented false 
gods to supply His place. And whence did ihey get, 
I ask again, the notion of gods at all ? The sim- 
plest answer is in the Bible; — God taught them. I can 
find no better; I do not believe a better will ever be 
found. 

And why not ? 

Why not ? I ask. To say that God cannot appear to 
man is simply silly; for it is limiting God's almighty 
power. He that made man and all heaven and earth, 
cannot He show Himself to man, if He shall so please ? To 
say that God will not appear to man because man is so 
insignificant, and this earth such a paltry little speck in 
the heavens, is to limit God's goodness ; nay, it is to show 
that a man knows not what goodness means. What 
grace, what virtue is there higher than condescension ? 
Then if God be, as He is, perfectly good, must He not be 
perfectly condescending — ready and willing to stoop to 
man, and all the more ready and the more willing, the 
more weak, ignorant, and sinful this man is ? In fact, 
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the greater need man has of God, the more certain is it 
that God will help him in that need. 

Tes, the Bible is the revelation of a God who con- 
descends to men, and therefore descends to men. And 
the more a man's reason is spiritnallyj enlightened to 
know the meaning of goodness, and holiness, and justice, 
and love, the more simple, reasonable, and credible will 
it seem to him that God at first taught men in the days 
of their early ignorance, by the only method by which 
— as &r as we can conceive — He conld have taught them 
about Himself; namely, by appearing in visible shape, or 
speaking with audible voice ; and just as reasonable and 
credible — awful and unfathomable mystery though it is — 
will be the greater news, that that same Lord at last so 
condescended to man that he was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost ; hotn of the Virgin Mary ; suffered under Pontius 
Pilate; was crucified, dead, and buried; and rose the 
third day, and ascended into heaven. Credible and rea- 
sonable, not indeed to the natural man, who looks only 
at nature, which he can see, and hear, and handle ; but 
credible and reasonable enough to the spiritual man, 
whose mind has been enlightened by the Spirit of God, 
to see that the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal ; even justice 
and love, mercy and condescension, the divine order, and 
the kingdom of the Living God. — The Gospel of the Pen* 
tateueh^ III. 
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The Commination Sertige. — ^Many good people are 
pained by the Commination Service. They dislike tc 
listen to it. They cannot say ''Amen" to its awful 
words. It seems to them to curse men; and their 
conscience forbids them to join in cnrses. To imprecate 
evil on any living being seems to them unchristian, 
barbarous, a relic of dark ages and dark superstitions. 

But does the Commination Service curse men ? Are 
these good people — ^who are certainly right in their horror 
of cursing — bright in the accusations which they bring 
against it ? Or have they fallen into a mistake as to the 
meaning of the service, owing, it may be supposed, to 
that carelessness about the exact use of words, that want 
of accurate and critical habits of mind, which is but too 
common among religious people at the present day ? 

I cannot but think that they mistake when they say 
that the Commination Service curses men. For to curse 
a man is to pray and wish that God may become angry 
with him, and may vent His anger on the man by punish- 
ing him. But I find no such prayer or wish in any word 
of the Commination Service. Its form is not *^ Cursed be 
he that doeth such and such things,** but ** Cursed is he 
that doeth them." 

Does this seem to you a small difference ? A fine- 
drawn question of words? Is there, then, a small 
difference whether I say to my fellow-man, I hope and 
pray that you may be stricken vfith disease, or whether 
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I say, You are stricken with disease, whether you know 
it or not ; I warn you of it, and I warn you to go to the 
physician ? For so great, and no less, is the difference. 
.... But terrihle, truly terrible and heart-searching for 
the wrong-doer, is the message — God does not curse 
thee : thou hast cursed thyself. God will not go out of 
His way to punish thee ; thou hast gone out of His way, 
and thereby art punishing thyself. Just as, by abusing 
thy body, thou bringest a curse upon it ; so by abusing 
thy soul. God does not break His laws to punish 
drunkenness or gluttony. The laws themselves, the laws 
of nature, the beneficent laws of life, nutrition, growth, 
and health, they punish the drunkard and the glutton ; and 
kill by the very same means by which they make alive. 
And so with thy soul, thy character, thy humanity. God 
does not break His laws to punish its sins. The laws them- 
selves punish : every fresh wrong deed, and wrong thought, 
and wrong desire of thine sets thee more and more out of 
tune with those immutable and eternal laws of the Moral 
Universe, which have their root in the absolute and neces- 
sary character of God Himself. All things that He has 
ordained; the laws of the human body, the laws of the 
human soul, the laws of society, the laws of all heaven 
and earth, are arrayed against thee ; for thou hast arrayed 
thyself against them. They have not excommunicated 
thee ; thou hast, single-handed, excommunicated thyself. 
In thine own self-will, thou hast set thyself to try thy 
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strongth against God and His whole universe. Dost thou 
fancy that He needs to interfere with the working of that 
universe, to punish such a worm as thee ? No more 
than the great mill engine need stop, and the overseer of 
it interfere with the machinery, if the drunken or careless 
workman should entangle himself among the wheels. 
The wheels move on, doing their duty, spinning cloth for 
the use of man: hut the workman who should have 
worked with them, is entangled among them. He is 
out of his place; and slowly, hut irresistibly, they are 
grinding him to powder, as the whole universe ia 
grinding thee. 

Heart-searching, indeed, is such a message ; for it will 
come home, not merely to that very rare character, the 
absolutely wicked man, the ideal sinner, at whom the 
preacher too often aims ideal arrows, which vanish in the 
air ; not to him merely will it come home, but to our- 
selves, to average human beings, inconsistent, haK- 
formed, struggling lamely and confusedly between good 
and evil. Oh, let r^ take home with us to-day this belief, 
the only belief in this matter possible in an age of science, 
which is daily revealing more and more that God is a God, 
not of disorder, but of order. Let us take home, I say, the 
awful belief, that every wrong act of ours does of itself 
sow the seeds of its own punishment ; and that those 
seeds will assuredly bear fruit, now, here, in this life. 
Let us believe that God's judgments, though they will 
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culminate, no doubt, hereafter in one great day, and 
** one far-off divine event, to which the whole creation 
moves," are yet about our path, and about our bed, now, 
here, in this life. Let us believe, that if we are to 
prepare to meet our God, we must do it now, here, in 
this life, yea, and all the day long ; for He is not far from 
any one of us, seeing that in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being ; and can never go from His presence, 
never flee from His Spirit. Let us believe that God's 
good laws, and God*s good order, are in themselves, and 
of themselves, the curse and punishment of every sin of 
ours ; and that Ash- Wednesday, returning year after 
year, whether we be glad or sorry, good or evil, bears 
witness to that most awful and yet most blessed fact. — 
Town and Country Sermons^ XI. 

God's Revelation to the Children.— Believe me, 
neither you, nor I, nor all the men in the world put 
together, no, nor angel, nor archangel, nor any created 
being, nor the whole universe, can teach one child, no, 
nor our own selves, the meaning of that plain word 
Duty, nor the meaning of those two plain words I 
Ought. No, that simple thought, that thought which 
every one of us, even the most stupid, even the most 
sinful, has, more or less, comes straight to him from God 
the Father of Lights, by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit of God, the Spirit of Duty, Faith, and Obedience. 
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For mind — ^When you teach a child, " If you do this 
wrong thing — stealing, for instance — God will punish 
you ; but if you are honest) God will reward you," you 
are not teaching the child that it is his Duty to be honest, 
and his Duty not to steal. You are teaching him what is 
quite right and true ; namely, that it is profitable for him 
to be honest, and hurtful for him to steal ; but you are 
not teaching him as high a spiritual lesson as any soldiei 
knows when he rushes upon certain death, knowing that 
he shall gain nothing, and may lose everything thereby, 
simply because it is his Duty. You are only enticing 
your child to do right, and frightening him from doing 
wrong ; quite necessary and good to be done ; but if he is 
to be spiritually honest, honest at heart, honest from a 
sense of honour, and not of fear ; in one word, if he is to 
be really honest at all, or even to try to be really honest, 
something must be done to that child's heart which 
nothing but the Spirit o. God can do ; he must be taught 
that it is his Duty to be honest; that honesty is 
Right, the perfectly right, and proper, and beautiful 
thing for him, and for all beings, yea, for God Himself ; 
he must be taught to love honesty, and whatsoever else 
is right, for its own sake, and therefore to feel it is his 
Duty. 

And I say that God does that by your children. I 
say that we cannot watch our children without seeing 
that, though there is in them, as in us, a corrupt and 
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wilful flesh, which tempts them downward to selfish and 
eelf-willed pleasures: yet there is in them generally, 
more than in its their parents, a Spirit which makes them 
love and admire what is right, and take pleasure in it, 
and feel that it is good to he good, and right to do right ; 
which makes them delight in reading and hearing of 
loving> and right, and nohle actions ; which makes them 
shocked, they hardly know why, at had words, and had 
conduct, and had people. And woe to those who deaden 
that tenderness of conscience in their own children, hy 
their had examples, or hy false doctrines which tell 
the children that they are still unregenerate, children 
of the Devil, not yet Christians; and who so put a 
stumbling-hlock in the way of Christ's little ones, and do 
despite to the Spirit of Grace, by which they are sealed 
to the day of redemption. I see parents thinking tXat 
their children are to learn the deceitfulness of the hum£« 
heart from themselves, and the workings of God*s Spirit, 
from their parents ; hut I often think that the teachers 
ought to be converted indeed, that is, turned right round, 
and become the learners instead of the teachers, and 
learn the workings of God's Spirit from their children, 
and the deceitfulness of the human heart from themselves ; 
if at least the Lord Jesus's words have any real force or 
meaning at all, when He says, not "Except the little 
children be converted, and become as you,*' — but, ** Ex- 
cept yo be converted, and become as one of these little 
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children, ye'* (and not they) ** shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven." 

Believe me, my friends, that your children's angels do 
indeed behold the face of their Father which is in heaven ; 
that there is a direct communication between Him and 
them ; and that the sign and proof of it is, the way in 
which they understand at once what you tell them of 
their duty, and take to it, as it were, only too readily, 
and hopefully, and confidently, as if it were a thing 
natural and easy to them. Alas ! it is neither natural 
nor easy, and they will find out that too soon by sad 
experience : but still, the Divine Light is there, the sense 
of Duty is in their minds, and the Law of God is written 
in their hearts by The Holy Spirit of God, who is sancti- 
fying them, not merely by teaching them to hope for 
heaven or to dread hell, but by showing them what is 
good. — Sermons for the Times, VII, 

Judgment. — What is the meaning of the word judg- 
ment? In common talk, people use it rightly enough, 
but when they begin to talk of God's judgments, they 
speak as if it merely meant punishments. Now judg- 
ment and punishment are two things. When a judge 
gives judgment, he either acquits or condemns the 
accused person; he gives the case for the plaintiff or 
for the defendant ; the punishment of the guilty person, 
if he be guilty, is a separate thing, pronounced and 
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inflicted afterward*. His judgment, 1 say, is his opinion 
fibout the person's guilt, and even so God*s judgments 
are the expression of His opinion about our guilt. Bui 
there is this difference between man and God in this 
matter — a human judge gives his opinion in words, God 
gives His in events: therefore there is no harm for a 
human judge, when he has told a person why he must 
punish him, to punish in some way that has nothing to 
do with his crime — ^for instance, to send a man to prison 
because he steals, though it would be far better if 
criminals could be punished in kind, and if the man 
who stole could be forced either to make restitution, or 
work out the price of what he stole in hard labour. For 
this is God*s plan-— God always pays sinners back in 
kind, that He may not merely punish them, but correct 
them; so that by the kind of their punishment, they 
may know the kind of their sin. God punishes us, as I 
have often told you, not by His caprice, but by His laws. 
He does not break His laws to harm us 2 the laws them- 
selves harm us, when we break them, and get in their 
way. It is always so, you will find, with great national 
afflictions. I believe, when we know more of God and 
His laws, we shall find it true even in our smallest private 
sorrows. God is unchangeable : He does not lose His 
temper, as heathens and superstitious men fancy, to 
punish us. He does not change ffis order to punish us. 
We break His order, and the order goes on in spite of us. 
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and crushes us : and so we get God's judgment, God's 
opinion of our breaking His laws. — National Sermons, 
vol. i., xin. 

God's Education op Mankind. — Consider, a babe 
when it comes into the world. The first thing of which 
it is aware is its mother's bosom. The first thing 
which it does, as its eyes and ears are gradually opened 
to this world, is to cling to its parents. It holds fast by 
their hand, it will not leave their side. It is afraid to 
sleep alone, to go alone. To them it looks up for food 
and help. Of them it asks questions, and tries to learn 
from them, to copy them, to do what it sees them doing, 
even in play ; and the parents in return lavish care and 
tenderness on it, and will not let it out of their sight. 
Bat, after a while, as the child grows, the parents vdll 
not let it be so perpetually with them. It must go to 
school. It must see its parents only very seldom; 
perhaps it must be sent away from them for weeks or 
months. And why ? Not that the parents love it less ; 
but that it must learn to take care of itself, to act for 
itself, to think for itself, or it will never grow up to be a 
rational human being. And the parting of the child from 
the parents does not break the bond of love between 
them. It learns to love them even better. Neither does 
it break the bond of obedience. The child is away from 
its parents* eye. But it learns to obey them behind their 
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back; to do their will of its own will; to ask itself — 
What would my parents wish me to do were they here ? 
And so the child learns, if it will think of it, a more true, 
deep, honourable spiritual obedience, than it ever would 
if its parents were perpetually standing over it, saying do 
this, and do that. 

In afker life that child may settle far away from his 
fiather's home. He may go up into the temptations and 
bustle of some great city. He may cross to far 
lands beyond the sea. But need he love his parents 
less ? — ^need the bond between them be broken, though he 
may never set eyes on them again? God forbid. He 
may be settled far away, with children, business, in- 
terests of his own; and yet he may be doing all the 
while his father's will. The lessons of God which he 
learnt at his mother's knee, may be still a lamp to his 
feet, and a light to his path. Amid all the bustle and 
labour of business, his father's face may still be before 
his eyes, his father's voice still sound in his ears, 
bidding him be a worthy son to him still ; bidding him 
not leave that way wherein he should go, in which his 
parents trained him long, long since. He may feel that 
his parents are near him in the spirit though absent in the 
flesh. Yes, though they may have passed altogether out 
of this world, they may be to him present and near at 
hand ; and he may be kept from doing many a wrong 
thing and encouraged to do many a right one, by the 
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ennobling thought — My father would have had it so, my 
mother would have had it so, had they been here on 
earth. And though in this world he may never see 
tibem again, he may look forward steadily and longingly 
to the day when, this life's battle over, he shall meet 
again in heaven those who gave him life on earth. 

Now, if this be the education which is natural 
and necessary from our earthly parents, made in God*s 
image, appointed by God's eternal laws for each of us, 
why should it not be the education which God Himself 
has appointed lor mankind ? All which is truly human 
— not sinful or fallen — ^is an image and pattern of some- 
thing Divine. May not, therefore, the training which 
we find, by the very facts of nature, fit and necessary 
for our children, be the same as God's training, by 
which He fashioneth the hearts of the children of men ? 

* Therefore we can believe the Bible when it tells us 
that so it is. That God began the education of man 
by appearing to him directly, keeping him, as it were, 
close to His hand, and teaching him by direct and open 
revelation. That as time went on, God left men more 
and more to themselves outwardly ; but only that He 
might raise their minds to higher notions of religion, — 
that He might make them live by faith, and not merely 
by sight ; and obey Him of their own hearty free will, 
and not merely from fear or wonder. And therefore 
in these days, when miraculous appearances have, as 
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far as we know, entirely ceased, yet God is not changed. 
He is still as near as ever to men ; still caring for them, 
still teaching them ; and His very stopping of all miracles, 
so far from heing a sign of God*s anger or neglect, is a 
part of His gracious plan for the training of His Church* — 
The Oospel of the Pentateuch, III. 

Family Ties. — ^Parent and child, brother and sister. — 
Those ties are not of the earth, earthy, but of the heaven 
of God, eternal. They may begin in time ; of what 
happened before we came into this world we know nought. 
But having begun, they cannot end. Of what will hap- 
pen after we leave this world, that at least we know in part. 

Parent and child; brother and sister; husband and wife 
likewise ; these are no ties of man*s invention. They 
are ties of God's binding ; they are patterns and like- 
nesses of His substance, and of His being. — Of the eternftl 
Father, who'says for ever to the eternal Son, " This day 
have I begotten thee." Of the Son, who says for ever to 
the Father, " I come to do thy will, God." Of the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ, who is not ashamed to call us 

His brethren Husband and wife, likewise, are 

not they two divine words — not human words at all ? Has 
not God consecrated the state of matrimony to such an 
excellent mystery, that in it is signified, and represented 
the mystical union between Christ and His Church ? . . . 
He who looks lightly on the love of child to parent, oi 
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brother to brother, or husband to wife, and bids each 
man please himself, each man help himself, and shift for 
himself, would take away from men the very thin^j which 
raises them above' the beasts which perish, and lower them 
again to the likeness of the flesh, that they may of the 
flesh reap corruption. 

They who, under whatever pretence of religion, part 
asunder families ; or tell children, like the wicked Phari- 
sees of old, that they may say to their parents, Corban — 
*'I have given to God the service and help which, as your 
child, I should have given to you," shall be called, if not 
by men, at least by God Himself, hypocrites, who draw 
near to God with their mouths, and honour Him with 
their lips, whfle their heart is fer from Him.— 2%« Gospel 
of the Pentateuch, VII. 

Implicit and Expebimental Faith. — Thera are two 
sorts of faith ; and one must always, I sometimes think, 
come before the other. 

The first is implicit faith — blind faith-'-^the sort of faith 
a child has in what its parents tell it. A child, we know, 
believes its parents blindly, even though it does not 
understand what they teU it. It takes for granted that 
they are right. 

The second is experimental faith— the faith which 
comes from experience and reason, when a man looks 
back upon his life, and on God's dealings with him ; and 
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then sees from experience what reason he has for trusting 
and loving God, who has helped him onward through so 
many chances and changes for so many years. 

Now some people cry out against hlind implicit faith, 
as if it was childish and unreasonahle. But I cannot. I 
think every one learns to love his neighbour, very much 
as Moses told the Jews they would learn to love God ; 
namely, by trusting him somewhat blindly at first. 

Is it not so ? Is it not so always with young people, 
when they begin to be fond of each other ? They trust 
each other, they do not know why, or how. Before they 
are married, they have little or no experience of each 
other ; of each other's tempers and characters ; and yet 
they trust each other, and say in their hearts, *' He can 
never be false to me ; ** and are ready to put their honour 
and fortunes into each other's hands, to live together for 
better for. worse, till death them do part. It is a blind 
faith in each other, that, and those who will may laugh 
at it, and call it the folly and rashness of youth. I do not 
believe that God laughs at it ; that God calls it folly and 
rashness. It surely comes from God. 

For there is something in each of them worth trusting, 
worth loving. True, they may be disappointed in each 
other ; but they need not be. If they are true to them- 
selves ; if they will listen to the better voice within, and 
be true to their own better feelings, all will be well, and 
they will find after marriage that they did not do a rash 
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and a foolish thing, when they gave np themselves to each 
other, and cast in their lot together blindly to live and die. 

And then, after that first blind faith and love in each 
other which they had before marriage, will come, as the 
years roll by, a deeper, sounder faith and love from ex- 
perience. — An experience of which I shall not talk here ; 
for those who have not felt it for themselves would not 
know what I mean ; and those who have felt it need no 
elomsy words of mine to describe it to them. 

Now, this is one of the things by which marriage is 
consecrated to an excellent mystery, as* the Prayer-book 
says. This is one of the things in which marriage is a 
pattern and pictnre of the spiritual union which is be- 
tween Christ and His Church. — Good News of God, IX. 

Self-control. — Settle it in your minds, young men, 
that the first, and the last, of all vii-tues and graces 
of which God can give, is self-control ; as necessary 
for the saint and the sage, lest they become fanatics 
or pedants, as for the young man in the heyday of youth 
and health : but as necessary for the young man as for 
the saint and the sage, lest, while they become only 
fanatics and pedants, he become a profligate, and a 
cumberer of the ground. 

Bemember this — ^remember it, now in the glorious days 
of youth, which never will return, but in which you are 
sowing seed of which you will reap the fruit until your 
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dying day. Know that as you sow, so will yon reap. If 
you sow to the flesh, you will of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion; corruption — deterioration, whether of health, of 
intellect, of character, in some shape or other. Yoa 
know not, and no man knows, what the curse will be 
like ; but the curse will surely come. The thing which 
is done, cannot be undone ; and you will find that out 
before, and not merely after, your dying day. Therefore 
rejoice in your youth, for God has given it to you ; but 
remember, that for it, as for each and all of His gifts, God 
will bring you into judgment. And when the hour of 
temptation comes, go back — ^go back, if you would escape 
— ^to what you all were taught at your mother's knee 
concerning the grace of God, for that alone will keep you 
safe, or angel or archangel, or any created being safe, in 
this life, and in all lives to come* — David: University 
SeimojiSf rV. 

MuscuLAB Chbistianity, a Misnomeb — ^We have heard 
much of late about ** Muscular Christianity." A clever 
expression, spoken in jest by I know not whom, has been 
bandied about the world, and supposed by many to 
represent some new ideal of the Christian character. 

For myself, I do not understand what it means. It may- 
mean one of two things. If it mean the flrst, it is a term 
somewhat unnecessary, if not somewhat irreverent. If it 
mean the second, it means something untrue and immoral. 
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Its first and better meaning may be simply a healtby 
and manfal Christianity, one which does not exalt the 
feminine virtues to the exclusion of the masculine. 

That certain forms of Christianity have committed this 
last fault cannot be doubted. The tendency of Chris- 
tianity, during the patristic and the middle ages, was cer- 
tainly in that direction. Christians were persecuted and 
defenceless, and they betook themselves to the only 
virtues which they had the opportunity of practising — 
gentleness, patience, resignation, self-sacrifice, and self- 
devotion, — all that is loveliest in the ideal female cha- 
racter. And God forbid that that side of the Christian 
life should ever be undervalued. It has its own beauty, 
its own strength, too, made perfect in weakness; in 
prison, in torture, at the fiery stake, on the lonely sick- 
bed, in long years of self-devotion and resignation, and in 
a thousand womanly sacrifices, unknown to man, but 
written for ever in God's Book of Life. 

But as time went on, and the monastic life, which, 
whether practised by man or by woman, is essentially a 
feminine life, became more and more exclusively the 
religious ideal, grave defects began to appear in what was 
really too narrow a conception of the human character. 

The monks of the middle ages, in aiming exclusively at 
the virtues of women, generally copied little but their 
vices. Their unnatural attempt to be wiser than God, 
and to unsex themselves, had done little but disease their 
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mind and heart. They resorted more and more to those 
arts which are the weapons of crafty, ambitious, and un- 
principled women. They were too apt to be cunning, 
false, intriguing* They were personally cowardly, as 
their own chronicles declare ; querulous, passionate, 
prone to unmanly tears ; prone, as their writings 
abundantly testify, to scold, to use the most virulent 
language against all who differed from them ; they were, 
at times, fearfully cruel, as evil women will be ; cruel 
with that worst cruelty which springs from cowardice. 
If I seem to have drawn a harsh picture of them, I can 
only answer, that their own documents justify abundantly 
all that I have said. 

Gradually, to supply their defects, another ideal arose. 
The warriors of the middle ages hoped that they might be 
able to serve God in the world, even in the battle-field. 
At least, the world and the battle-field they would not 
relinquish, but make the best of them. And among them 
arose a new and a very fair ideal of manhood ; that of the 
** gentle very perfect knight," loyal to his king and to his 
God, bound to defend the weak, succour the oppressed, 
and put down the wrong-doer ; with his lady, or bread- 
giver, dealing forth bounteously the goods of this life to 
all who needed ; occupied in the seven works of mercy, 
yet living in the world, and in the perfect enjoyment of 
wedded and family life. This was the ideal. Of course, 
sinful human nature fell short of it, and defaced it by 
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absurdities : but I do not hesitate to say that it -was a 
higher ideal of Christian excellence than had appeared 
since the time of the Apostles, putting aside the quite ex* 
ceptional idea of the blessed martyrs. 

A higher ideal, I say, was chivalry with all its short- 
comings. And for this reason ; that it asserted the possi- 
l»lity of consecrating the whole manhood, and not merely 
^a few faculties thereof, to God ; and it thus contained the 
first germ of that Protestantism which conquered at the 
Eeformation. 

Then was asserted, once for all, on the grounds of 
nature and reason, as well as of Holy Scripture, the abso- 
lute sanctity of family and national life, and the correla- 
tive idea, namely, the consecration of the whole of human 
nature to the service of God, in that station to which God 
bad called each man. Then the Old Testament, with the 
bonour which it puts upon family and national life, be- 
came precious to man, as it had never been before ; and 
such a history as David's became, not as it was with the 
medisBval monks, a mere repertory of fanciful metaphorH 
and dlegories ; but the solemn example, for good and for 
evil, of a man of like passions and like duties with the 
men of the modem world. 

These great truths, once asserted, could not but conquer ; 
and Uiey will conquer to the end. All attempts to restore 
the monastic and fenainine ideal, like that of good Nicho- 
las Ferrar at Little Gidding, failed. They withered like 
9 
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hot-house exotics in the free keen bracing English air ; and 
in our civil wars, Cavalier and Puritan, in whatever else 
they differed, never differed in their sound and healthy 
conviction that true religion did not crush but strength- 
ened and consecrated a valiant and noble manhood. 

Now, if all that Muscular Christianity means is that, 
then the expression is altogether unnecessary, for we 
have had the thing for three centuries ; and defective ^ 
likewise, for it is not a merely muscular but a human 
Christianity, which the Bible taught our forefathers, and 
which our forefathers have handed down to ns. 

But there is another meaning sometimes attached to 
this flippant expression, " Muscular Christianity," which 
is utterly immoral and intolerable. There are those who 
say, and there have been of late those who have written 
books to E-how that, provided a young man is sufficiently 
brave, frank, and gallant, he is more or less absolved 
from the common duties of morality and self-restraint. 

That physical prowess is a substitute for virtue, is 
certainly no new doctrine. It is the doctrine of every 
red man on the American prairies, of every African chief 
who ornaments his huts with human skulls. It was the 
doctrine of our heathen forefathers, when they came 
hither slaying, plundering, burning, tossing babeB on 
their spear-points. But I am sorry that it should be 
the doctrine of any one calling himself a gentleman, 
much more a Christian, 
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It is certainly not the doctrine of the Catechism, which 
bids us renounce the flesh, and live hy the help of God*s 
Spirit a new life of duty to God and to our neighbour. 

It is certainly not the doctrine of the New Testament. 
Whatsoever St. Paul meant by bidding his disciples 
crucify the flesh, with its affections and lusts, he did not 
mean thereby that they were to deify the flesh, as the 
heathens round them did in their profligate mysteries, 
and in their gladiatorial exhibitions. 

Neither, though the Old Testament may seem to put 
more value on physical prowess thaa does the New 
Testament, is it the doctrine of the Old Testament, as I 
purpose to show you from the life and history of David. 

Nothing, nothing can be a substitute for purity and 
virtue. Man will always try to find substitutes for it. 
He will try to find a substitute in superstition, in forms 
and ceremonies, in voluntary humility and worship of 
angels, in using vain repetitions, and fancying that he will 
be heard for his much speaking : he will try to find a sub- 
stitute in intellect, and the worship of intellect, and art, 
and poetry ; or he will try to find it, as in the present 
case, in the worship of his own animal powers, which God 
meant to be his servants, and not his masters. But let 
no man lay that flattering unction to his soul. The first 
and last business of every human being, whatever his 
station, party, creed, capacities, tastes, duties, is mo- 
rality: Virtue, Virtue, always Virtue. Nothing that 
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man will ever invent will absolve him from the universal 
necessity of being good as God is good, righteous as God 
is righteous, and holy as God is holy. 

Believe it, young men, believe it. Better would it be 
for any one of you to be the stupidest and the ugliest of 
mortals, to be the most diseased and abject of cripples, 
the most silly, nervous, incapable personage who ever 
was a laughing-stock for the boys upon the streets, if 
only you lived, according to your powers, the life of the 
Spirit of God; than to be as perfectly gifted, as ex- 
quisitely organized, in body and mind, as David himself, 
and not to live the life of the Spirit of God, the life of 
goodness, which is the only life fit for a human being 
wearing the human flesh and soul which Christ took upon 
Him on earth, and wears for ever in heaven, a Man indeed 
in the midst of the throne of God. — David : University 
SermonSf L 

Sickness, not the Will op God. — I think too many 
say, ** It has pleased God," merely as an empty form of 
words, when all they mean is, "What must be, must, 
and it cannot be helped." Else, why do they say, " It 
has pleased the Lord to send me sickness ? " What is 
the use of saying " It has pleased the Lord to cure me," 
when you say in the same breath, "It has pleased the 
Lord to make me ill ? " I know you will say that, ** Of 
course^ whatever happens must be the Lora*s will : if it 
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did not please Him, it would not happen.'* I do not 
care for such words; I will have nothing to do with 
them. I will neither entangle you nor myself in those 
endless disputings and questions about free-will and neces- 
sity, which never yet have come to any conclusion, and 
never will, because they are too deep for poor short- 
sighted human beings like us. " To the law and to the 
testimony," say I. I will hold to the words of the Bible ; 
what it says, I will say; what it does not say, I will 
not say, to please any man's system of doctrines. And I 
a&'m from the Bible that we have no more right to say, 
" It has pleased the Lord to make me sick," than, ** It 
has pleased the Lord to make me a sinner." Scripture 
everywhere speaks of sickness as a real evil and a curse 
— ^a breaking of the health, and order, and strength, and 
harmony of God's creation. It speaks of madmen as 
possessed with evil spirits ; did that please God ? The 
woman who was bowed with a spirit of infirmity, and 
could not lift herself up — did our Lord say that it had 
pleased God to make her a wretched cripple ? No ; He 
spoke of her as this daughter of Israel, whom Satan 
had bound, and not God, these eighteen years ; and 
that was His reason for healing her, even on the Sabbath 
day, because her disease was not the work of God, but 
of the cruel, disordering, destroying evil spirit, which is 
at enmity with God. That was why Christ cured her. 
And that — for this is the point I have been coming to. 
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step by step — that was the reason why, when John the 
Baptist sent to ask if Jesus was the Christ, our Lord 
answered, ** Go and show John again those things which 
ye do see and hear : the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them." • • • • 

Jesus is the Saviour, the deliverer, the great physician, 
the healer of soul and body. Not a pang is felt or a tear 
shed on earth, but He sorrows over it. Not a human 
being on earth dies young, but He, as I believe, sorrows 
over it. What is it which prevents Him healing every 
sickness, soothing every sorrow, wiping away every tear 
now, we cannot tell. But this we can tell, that it is His 
will that none should perish. This we can tell ; that He 
is as willing as ever to heal the sick, to cleanse the leper, 
to cast out devils, to teach the ignorant, to bind up the 
broken-hearted. This we can tell ; that He will go ou 
doing so more and more, year by year, and age by age. 
This we can tell ; from Scripture, that Christ is stronger 
than the devil. This -we can tell; that Christ, and all 
good men, the spirits of just men made perfect, the wise 
and the great in God's sight, who have left um their 
books, their sayings, their writings as precious health- 
giving heirlooms — have been fighting, and are fighting, 
and vnll fight to the end, against the devil, and sin, and 
oppression, and misery, and disease, and everything which 
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spoils and darkens the face of God*s good earth. And 
this we can tell ; that they will conquer at the last, because 
Christ is stronger than the devil ; good is stronger than 
evil ; light is stronger than darkness ; God's Spirit, the 
pver of life, and health, and order, is stronger than ail 
the evil customs, and ignorance, and carelessness, and 
cruelty, and superstition, which make miserable the 
lives, and, as far as we can see, destroy the souls of 
thousands. Yes, I say, Christ's kingdom is a kingdom 
of health and deliverance for body and soid ; and it will 
conquer ; and it will spread ; and it will grow, till the 
nations of the world have become the kingdoms of God 
and of His Christ. — National Sennoiis, vol. i., III. 

PuNisH>i£NT IN THIS LiFE. — It is strangc, at first sight, 
that these texts, which warn men that their sins will be 
punished in this life, are just the most unpleasant texts in 
the whole Bible ; that men shrink from them more, and 
shut their eyes to them more than they do to those texts 
which threaten them with hell-fire and everlasting death. 
Strange ! — ^that men should be more afraid of being 
punished in this life for a few years than in the life to 
come for ever and ever ; and yet not strange if we con- 
sider ; for to worldly and sinful souls, that life after 
death and the fiames of hell seem quite distant and dim, — 
things of which they know little, and batiieve less, while 
this world they do know ; they are quite certain that ita 
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good things are pleasant, and its bad things nnpleasani, 
and they are thoroughly afraid of losing them. Their 
hearts are where their treasure is, in this world ; and a 
punishment which deprives them of this world's good 
things hits them home : but their treasure is not in 
heaven, and therefore about losing heaven they are by 
no means so much concerned. And thus they can face 
the dreadful news, that *' the wicked shall be turned into 
hell, and all the people that forget God ; " while, as for 
the news that the wicked shall be recompensed on the 
earth, that their sins will surely find them out in this life^ 
they cannot face that, they shut their ears to it, they try 
to persuade themselves that sin will pay them herSf at 
all events ; and as for hereafter, they shall get ofif some- 
how, — they neither know nor care much how. 

Yet God's truth remains, and God*s truth must be 
heard ; and those who love this world so well must bo 
told, whether they like it or not, that every sin which 
they commit, every mean, every selfish, every foul deed, 
loses them so much enjoyment in this very present world 
of which they are so mighty fond. That is God's truth. 
— Village Sermons, VII. 

The Infinite Bigoub of Law. — It is said to us — 1 know 
that it is said — ^You tell us of a God of love, a God of 
flowers and sunshine, of singing birds and little children. 
But there are more facts in nature than these. There is 
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premature death, pestilence, famine. And if yon answer, 
Man has control over these ; they are caused hy man's 
ignorance and sin, and hy his hreaking of natural laws : 
what will you make of those destructive powers over 
which he has no control ; of the hurricane and the earth- 
quake ; of poisons, vegetable and mineral ; of those para- 
sitic Entozoa whose awful abundance, and awful destruc- 
tiveness in man and beast, science is just revealing — a 
new page of danger and loathsomeness ? How does that 
suit your conception of a God of love ? 

We can answer — ^Whether or not it suits our concep- 
tion of a God of love, it suits the Bible's conception of 
Him. For nothing is more clear — nay, is it not urged 
again and again, as a blot on Scripture ? — that it reveals a 
God not taerely of love, but of sternness — ^a God in 
whose eyes physical pain is not the worst of evils, nor 
animal life — too often miscalled human life — ^the most 
precious of objects — a God who destroys, when it seems 
fit to Him, and that wholesale, and seemingly without 
either pity or discrimination, man, woman, and child, 
visiting the sins of the fathers on the children, making 
the land empty and bare, and destroying from off it man 
and beast ? This is the God of the Old Testament. An<l 
if any say — as is too often rashly said — this is not the 
God of the New ; I answer, But have you read your New 
Testament ? Have you read the latter chapters of St. 
Matthew? Have you read the opening of the Epistle 
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to the Eomans ? Have you read the Book of Kevela- 
tion? If so, will you say that the God of the New 
Testament is, compared with the God of the Old, less 
awfiil, less destructive, and therefore less like the Being — 
granting always that there is such a Being — who presides 
over Nature and her destructive powers ? It is an awful 
problem. But the writers of the Bible have faced it 
valiantly. Physical science is facing it valiantly now. 
Therefore natural theology may face it likewise. Be- 
member Carlyle*s great words about poor Franceses in 
the "Inferno:" "Infinite pity; yet also infinite rigour of 
law. It is so Nature is made. It is so Dante discovered 
that she was made." — The Natural Theology of the Future, 
Lect. at Sion Coll. 

SciENOEL, ▲ Teacheb OP Sblf- SACRIFICE. — ^Whether 
you will be the happier for any knowledge of physical 
science, or for any other knowledge whatsoever, I 
cannot tell : that lies in the decision of a Higher Power 
than I.; and, indeed, to speak honestly, I do not think 
that bio-geology or any other branch of physical science 
is likely, at first at least, to make you happy. Neither is 
the study of your fellow-men. Neither is religion itself. 
We were not sent into the world to be happy, but to be 
right — at least, poor creatures that we are, as right as 
we can be — and we must be content with being right, and 
not happy. For I fuar, or rather I hope, that most of us 
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are not capable of carrying out Talleyrand's recipe for 
perfect happiness on earth — namely, a hard heart and a 
good digestion. Therefore, as our hearts are, happily, 
not always hard, and our digestions, unhappily, not 
always good, we will bo content to be made Wise by 
physical science, even though we be not made happy. 

And we shall be made truly wise if we be made con- 
tent;— content, too, not only with what we can understand, 
but also with what we do not understand — the habit of 
mind which theologians call — and rightly — faith in God, 
true and solid faith which comes often out of sadness, 
and out of doubt, such as bio-geology may well stir in us 
at first sight. For our first feeling will be — ^I know mine 
was when I began to look into these matters — one some- 
what of dread and of horror. 

Here were all these creatures, animal and vegetable, 
competing against each other. And their competition 
was 60 earnest and complete that it did not mean — as it 
does amongst honest shopkeepers in a civilized country — 
I will make a little more money than you, but I will crush 
you, enslave you, exterminate you, eat you up. ** Woe 
to the weak" seems to be Nature's watchword. The 
Psalmist says — "The righteous shall inherit the land." 
But if you go into a tropical forest, or, indeed, if you ob- 
serve carefully a square acre of any English land, cultivated 
or uncultivated, you will find th it Nature's text at first 
sight looks a very different one. She seems to say — not the 
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righteous, but the etrong, shall ioherit the land. Plant, 
insect, bird, what not — find a weaker plant, insect, bird, 
than yourself, and kill it, and take possession of its little 
vineyard, and no Naboth's curse shall follow yon; bat 
you shall inherit, and thrive therein, you, and your 
children after you, if they will be only as strong and as 
active as you are. That is Nature's law, and is it not, at 
first sight, a fearful law ? Internecine competition, ruth- 
h)ss selfishness, so internecine and so ruthless that, as I 
have wandered in tropic forests where this temper is 
shown more quickly and fiercely, though not in the least 
more evilly, than in our slow and cold temperate zone, I 
have said — ^really these trees and plants are as wicked as 
so many human beings. 

Throughout the great republic of the organic world iha 
motto of the majority is, and always has been, as fiir back 
as we can see, as it is, and always has been, with the 
majority of human beings — " Every one for himself, and . 
the devil take the hindmost.*' Selfish competition, over- 
reaching tyranny, the temper which fawns and clings, and 
plays the parasite as long as it is down ; and, when it 
has risen, fattens on its patron's blood and life. These, 
and the other works of the flesh, are the works of average 
plants and animals, as far as they can practise them. At 
least, so says at first sight the science of bio-geology, till 
the naturalist, if he be also human and humane, is glad 
to escape from the confusion and darkness of the univer- 
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sal battle-field of selfishness into the order and light oi 
Christmas-tide. 

For then there comes to him the Light. — And are these 
all the facts ? — ^And is this all which the poets mean ? 
That mutual competition is one law of Nature we see too 
plainly: — but is there not, beside that law, a law of 
mutual help ? True it is, as the wise man has said, that 
the very hyssop on the wall grows there because all the 
forces of the universe could not prevent its growing. All 
honour to the hyssop — ^a brave plant. It has fought a brave 
fight, and has its just deserts — as everything in Nature 
has — and so has won. But did all the powers of the 
tmiverse combine to prevent it growing? Is not that 
ft one-sided statement of facts ? Did not all the powers 
of the, universe also combine to miike it grow, if only it 
had valour and worth wherewith to grow ? Did not the 
1 oins feed it, the very mortar in the wall give lime to its 
roots ? Were not electricity, gravitation, and I know not 
what of chemical and mechanical forces, busy about the 
little plant, every cell of it, kindly and patiently ready to 
help it, if it would only help itself? Surely this is true 
— true of every organic thing, animal and vegetable, and 
mineral, too, for aught I know ; and so we must soften 
our sadness at the sight of the universal mutual war by 
the sight of an equally universal mutual help. 

But more. It is true — ^too ti-ue if you will — that all 
things live on each other. Bat is it not, therefore, 
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equally true that all things live for each other ? That 
self-sacrifice, and not selfishness, is at the bottom the 
law of Nature, as it is the law of grace ; and the law of 
bio-geology, as it is the law of all religion and virtue 
worthy of the name ? Is it not true that everything has 
to help something else to live, whether it knows it or 
not ? — ^that not a plant or an animal can turn again to its 
dust without giving food and existence to other plants, 
other animals ? — ^that the very tiger, seemingly the most 
useless tyrant of all tyrants, is still of use, when, after 
sending out of the world suddenly, and all but painlessly, 
many an animal which would without him have starved 
in misery through a diseased old age, he himself dies, 
and in dying gives, by his own carcase, the means of life 
and of enjoyment to a thousandfold more living creatures 
than ever his paws destroyed ? 

And so, the longer one watches the great struggle for 
existence, the more charitable, the more hopeful one 
becomes, as one soes that, consciously or unconsciously, 
the law of Nature is, after all, self-sacrifice. Unconscious 
in plants and animals — as far as we know — save always 
those magnificent instances of true self-sacrifice shown by 
the social insects, by ants {Tei-mites), bees, and others, 
which put to shame by civilization truly noble — ^why 
should I not say divine, for God ordained it ? — the selfish- 
ness and barbarism of man. But be that as it may, in 
man the law of self-sacrifice vhether unconscious or not 
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in the animals — arises into consciousness just as far as ho 
is a man — and the crowning lesson of bio-geology may 
be — -when we have worked it out — after all, the lesson of 
Christmas-tide — of the infinite self-sacrifice of God for 
man ; and Nature as well as religion will say to us : — 
Ah, could you kill that ever craving lust 
For bliss, which kills all bliss, and lose your life, 
Your barren unit life, to find again 
A thousand lives in those for whom you die — 
So were you men and women, and should hold 
Your rightful rank in God's great universe, 
Wherein, in heaven and earth, by will or nature, 
Nought lives for self — All, all — from crown to bise— 
The Lamb, before the world's foundation slain — 
The angels, ministers to God's elect — 
The sun, who only shines to light the worlds — 
The clouds, whose glory is to die in showers — 
The fleeting streams, who in their ocean-graves 
Flee the decay of stagnant self-content — 
The oak, ennobled by the shipwright's axe — 
The soil, which yields its marrow to the flower — 
The flower, which feeds a thousand velvet woruiH, 
Bom, only to be prey tp every bird — 
All spend themselves for others ; and shall man, 
Earth's rosy blossom— image of his God — 
Whose two-fold being is the mystic Jmot 
Which couples earth and heaven— doubly bound 
As being both worm and angel, to that service 
By which both worms and angels hold their life, 
Shall he, whose every breath is debt on debt, 
Eefuse, without some hope of further wage. 
Which he calls Heaven, to be what God has made hiiu f 
No ! lot him show himself the creatures' lord 
By firee-will gift of that self-sacrifice 
Which they, perforce, by Nature's laws endure. 
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If the study of bio-geology sliall help to teach you 
this — or anything like this — ^I think that though it ma^ 
not make you more happy, it may yet make you more 
wise ; and, therefore, what is - better than being more 
happy, namely, more blessed. — Lecture on the Study oj 
Natural History. 

MoBALS. — • • • • Not upon mind, gentlemen, not 
upon mind, but upon morals, is human welfare founded. 
The true subjective history of man is the history, not of his 
thought, but of his conscience ; the true objective history 
of man is, not that of his inventions, but of his vices and 
virtues. So far from morals depending upon thought, 
thought, I believe, depends on morals. In proportion 
as a nation is righteous, — in proportion as common 
justice is done between man and man, will thought grow 
rapidly, securely, triumphantly; will its discoveries be 
cheerfully accepted and faithfully obeyed, to the welfare 
of the whole common-weal. But where a nation is 
corrupt, that is, where the majority of individuals in it 
are bad, and justice is not done between man and man, 
there thought will wither, and science will be either 
crushed by frivolity and sensuality, or abused to the end« 
of tyranny, ambition, profligacy, till she herself perishes, 
amid the general ruin of all good things ; as she has ^ono 
in Greece, in Borne, in Spain, in China, and many othei 
lands. — Inaugural LecLun'e tU Cambridge. 
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The Unpabdonablb Sin. — The sin of the Phaxisees, 
the unpardonable sin, which ruins all who give them- 
selves up to it, was bigotry; calling right wrong, 
because it did not suit their party prejudices to 
call it right. They were fancying themselves very 
religious and pious, and all the while they did not know 
right when they saw it ; and when the Lord came doing 
right, they called it wrong, because He did not agree 
with their doctrines. They fancied they were the only 
people on earth who knew how to worship God perfectly ; 
and yet while they pretended to worship Him, they did 
not know what He was like. The Lord Jesus came 
down, the perfect likeness of God's glory, and the 
express pattern of His character, helping, and healing, 
and delivering the souls and bodies of all poor wretches 
whom He met ; and these Pharisees could not see God's 
Spirit in that ; and because it was certainly not their own 
spirit, called it the spirit of a devil, and blasphemed 
against The Holy Spirit, The Spirit of Right and Love. 

This was bigotry, the flower and crown of all sins into 
which man can fall ; the worst of all sins, because a man 
may keep from every other sin with all his might and 
main, as the Pharisees did, and yet be led by bigotry 
into almost every one of them without knowing it ; into 
harsh and uncharitable judgment ; into anger, clamour, 
and railing; into misrepresentation and slander; and 
fancying the God of Truth needs the help of his lying ; 
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perhaps, as has often happened, alas I ahready, into 
devilish cruelty to the souls and bodies of men. The 
worst of all sins ; because a man who has given up his 
heart to bigotry can have no forgiveness. He cannot ; 
for how can a man be forgiven unless he repent ? and 
how can a bigot repent ? how can he confess himself in 
the wrong while he fEmcies himself infallibly in the right ? 
As the Lord said to these very Pharisees, " If ye had 
been blind, ye had had no sin : but now ye say, We see ; 
therefore your sin remaineth ! " 

How can the bigot repent ? for repenting is turning to 
God ; and how can a man turn to God who does not 
know where to look for God, who does not know who 
God is, who mistakes the devil for God, and fancies the 
aU-loving Father to be a taskmaster, and a tyrant, and 
an accuser, and a respecter of persons, without mercy or 
care for ninety-nine hundredths of the souls which He 
has made ? How can he find God ? He does not know 
whom to look for. 

How can the bigot repent? for to repent means to 
turn from wrong to right; and he has lost the very 
notion of right and wrong, in the midst of all his religion 
and his fine doctrines. He fancies that right does not 
mean love, mercy, goodness, patience, but notions like 
his own ; and that wrong does not mean hatred and 
evil-speaking, and suspicion, and uncharitableness, and 
slander, and lying, but notions unlike his own. What be 
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agrees with he thinks is heavenly, and what he disagrees 
with is of hell. He has made his own god for himself 
out of himself. His own prejudices are his god, and he 
worships them right worthily ; and if the Lord were to 
come down on earth again, and would not say the words 
which he is accustomed to say, it would go hard, hut he 
would crucify the Lord again, as the Pharisees did of old. 
— National Sermons, vol. ii., XVI. 

Belioious Selfishness. — ^Men eat, and drink, and do 
all manner of things, vnth all their might and main ; hut 
how many of them do they do to the glory of God ? No ; 
this is the fault — the especial curse of our day, that reli- 
gion does not mean any longer, as it used, the service of 
God — the heing like God — and showing forth God*s 
glory. No ; religion means, nowadays, the art of getting 
to heaven when we die, and saving our own miserable 
souls from hell, and getting God*s wages without doing 
God's work — as if that was godliness; as if that was 
anything but selfishness; as if selfishness was any the 
better for heing evexlasting selfishness ! If selfishness is 
evil, the sooner we get rid of it the better, instead 
OL mixing it up as we do VTith all our thoughts of 
heaven, and making our own enjo3nnent and our ow& 
safety the vile root of our hopes for all eternity. And 
therefore it is that people have forgotten what God's 
glory is. They seem to think that God's highest glory is 
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saving fhem from hell-fire. And they talk not of God, 
and the wondrous majesty of God, but only of the wonder 
of God's having saved them — ^looking at themselves all 
the time, and not at God. We must get rid of this sort 
of religion, at all risks, in order to get rid of all sorts of 
irreligion, for one is the father of the other. — Village 
Sermons, XXI, 

Heaven on Earth. — ^We are in Heaven now, if we had 
but faith to see it. Oh^ get rid of those carnal, heathen 
notions about Heaven, which tempt men to fancy that, 
after having misused this place — God*s earth — for a whole 
life, they are to fly away when they die, like swallows in 
autumn, to another place — ^they know not where — where 
they are to be very happy — they know not how or why, 
nor do I know either. Heaven is not a mere plxice. 
All places are Heaven if you will be heavenly in 
them. Heaven is where God is, and Christ is; and 
Hell is where God is not, and Christ is not. The Bible 
says, no doubt, there is a place now — somewhere beyond 
the skies — where Christ especially shows forth His glory, 
— a Heaven of Heavens : and for reasons which I cannot 
explain, there must be such a place. But, at all events, 
here is Heaven ; for Christ is here, and God is here, if 
we will open our eyes and see them. And how ? — ^How ? 
Did not Christ Himself sa^r, "Ha man will love Me, My 
Father will love him ; and We, My Father and I, will come 
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to him, and make our abode with hinl, and we will show 
ourselves to him ? " Do those words mean nothing, or 
something? If they have any meaning, do they not 
mean this, that in this life we can see God — in this life 
we can have God and Christ abiding with us ? And is 
not that Heaven ? Yes, Heaven is where God is. Yon 
are in Heaven if God is with yon, you are in Hell if God 
is not with yon ; for where God is not, darkness and a 
devil are sure to be. — Village Se^Tnoru, XXI. 

The Life of the Saints in Heaven. — I must say 
that however much the Boman Catholics may be wrong 
on many points, they have remembered one thing about 
the life everlasting, wiucn we are too apt to forget; 
and that is, that everlasting life cannot be a selfish, idle 
life, spent only in being happy oneself. They believe 
that the saints in heaven are not idle ; that they are 
eternally helping mankind ; doing all sorts of good offices 
for those souls who need them ; that, as St. Paul says of 
the angels, they are ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister to those who are heirs of salvation. And I can- 
not see why they should not be right. For if the saints' 
delight was to do good on earth, much more will it be to 
do good in heaven. If they helped poor sufferers, if 
they taught the ignorant, if they comforted the afflicted 
here on earth, much more will they be able, much more 
will they be willing, to help, comfort, teach them, now 
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that they are in the fall power, the full freedom, the fall 
love and zeal of the everlasting life. If their hearts were 
warmed and softened by the fire of God*s loya here, how 
much more there I If they lived God*s life of love here, 
how much more there, before the throne of God, and the 
face of Christ ! 

Bat if folks say^ that the souls of good men in heaven 
cannot help us who are here on earth, I answer, 
When did they ascend into heaven, to find out that? 
If they had ever been there, be sure they would 
have had better news to bring home than this, — ^that 
those whom we have honoured and loved on earth have 
lost the power which they used to have, of comforting us 
who are strugglmg here below. That notion springs 
altogether out of a superstitious fancy that heaven is a 
great many millions of miles away from this earth, — ^which 
fancy, wherever men get it from, they certainly do not 
get it from the Bible. Moreover, it seems to me, that if 
the saints in heaven cannot help men, then they cannot 
be happy in heaven. Cannot be happy ? Ay, must be 
miserable. For what greater misery for really good men, 
than to see things going wrong, and not be able to mend 
them; to see poor creatures suffering, and not be 
able to comfort them? No, we -will believe — what 
every one who loves a beloved friend comes sooner or 
later to believe — that those whom we have honoured and 
loved, though taken from our eyes, are near our spirits ; 
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that they still fight for na, under the banner of their 
Master, Christ, and still work for ns, by virtae of 
His life of love, which they live in Him and by Him for 
ever. 

Pray to them, indeed, we need not, as if they would 
help ns out of any self-will of their own. There, I 
think, the Boman Catholics are wrong. They pray to 
the saints as if the saints had wills of their own, and 
£Euicies of their own, and were respecters of persons ; and 
could have favourites, and grant private favours to those 
who especially admired, and — I fear I must say it — 
flattered them. But why should we do that ? That is 
to lower God's saints in our own eyes. For if we believe 
that they are made perfect, and live perfectly the ever- 
lasting life, then we must believe that there is no self-will 
in them ; but that they do God's will, and not their own, 
and go on God's errands and not their own ; that He, and 
not their own liking, sends them whithersoever He wills ; 
and that if we ask of Him — of God our Father Himself, 
that is enough for us. 

And what shall we ask ? 

Ask — " Father, thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven." For in asking that, we ask for the best of all 
things. We ask for the happiness, the power, the glory of 
saints and angels. We ask to be put into tune with God's 
whole universe, from the meanest flower beneath our 
feet, to the most glorious spirit whom God ever created. 
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We ask for the one everlasting life which can never die, 
fail, ehfiDge, or disappoint : yea, for the everlasting life 
wiiich Christ, the only begotten Son, lives from eterniiy 
to eternity, for ever saying to His Father, ** Thy will be 
dom.''-^Good News jf Ood, lU. 
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rpHE Gospel o* Woek. — Work, hard work, is a blessmg 
to the soul and the character of the man who works. 
Young men may not think so. They may say, — ^What 
more pleasant than to have one's fortune made for one, 
and have nothing more boforo oni than to enjoy life '? 
What more pleasant than to be idle ; or, at least, to do 
only what one likes, and no more than one likes ? But 
they would find themselves mistaken. They would find 
that idleness makes a man restless, discontented, greedy, 
the slave of his own lusts and passions, and see, too late, 
that no man is more to be pitied than the^ man who has 
nothing to do. Yes; thank God, every morning, when 
you get up, that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like or not. Being 
forced to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in 
you temperance and self-control, diligence and strengtli 
ot will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred virtues 
which the idle man will never know. The monks in old 
time found it so. When they shut themselves up irom 
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the world to worship God in prayers and hymns, they 
found that, without working, without hard work either of 
head or hands, they could not even he good men. The 
devil came and tempted them, they said, as often as they 
were idle. An idle monk's soul was lost, they used to 
say ; and they spoke truly. Though they gave up a 
large portion of every day, and of every night also, to 
prayer and worship, yet they found they could not pray 
aright without work. And " working is praying," said 
one of the holiest of them that ever lived; and he spoke 
tniOii if a man will hut do his work for the sake of duty, 
which is for the sake of God. And so they worked, and 
worked hard, not only at teaching the children of the 
poor, but at tilling the ground, clearing the forests, 
building noble churches, which stand unto this day; 
none among them were idle at first ; and as long as they 
worked, they were good men, and blessings to all around 
them} and to this land of England, which they brought 
out of heathendom to the knowledge of Christ and of 
God ; and it was not till they became rich and idle, and 
made other people work for them, and till their great 
oBtates, that they sank into sm and shame, and became 
despised and hated, and at last swept off the face of the 
land* 

If you wish to see how noble a calling Work is, 
consider God Himself; who, although He is perfect, 
and does not need, M we do» the training which 
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eomes by work, yet works for ever with and throngh 
His Son, Jesus Christ, who said, *' My father worketh 
hitherto, and I work." Yes ; think of God, who, though 
He needs nothing, and therefore need not work to benefit 
Himself, yet does work, simply because, though He needs 
nothing, all things need Him. Think of God as a king 
working for ever for the good of His subjects, a Father 
working for ever for the good of his children, for ever 
sending forth light and life and happiness to all created 
things, and ordering all things in heaven and earth by a 
providence so perfect, that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge, and the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered* 

And then think of yourselves, called to copy God, each 
in his station, and to be fellow-workers with God for the 
good of each other and of yourselves. Called to work, 
because you are made in God's image, and redeemed to 
be the children of God. Not like the brutes, who cannot 
work, and can, therefore, never improve themselves, ox 
the earth around them ; but like children of God, whom 
He has called to the high honour of subduing and re« 
plenishing this earth which He has given you, and of 
handing down by your labour blessings without number 
to generations yet unborn. And when you go back, 
one to his farm, another to his shop, another to his 
daily labour, say to yourselves, — This, too, as well as 
praying in church, is my Heavenly Father's command ; 
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in doing this my daily duty honestly and well, I can do 
Christ's will, copy Christ, approve myself to Christ; 
Bingle-eyed, and single-handed, doing my work as onto 
God, and not onto men ; and so hear, I may hope at last, 
Christ's voice saying to me, " Well done, thou good and 
fidthfal servant. I set thee not to govern kingdoms, to 
lead senates, to command armies, to preach the gospel, to 
build churches, to give large charities, to write learned 
books, to do any great work in the eyes of men. I set 
thee simply to buy and sell, to plough and reap like a 
Christian man, and to bring up thy family thereby, in the 
fear of God, and in the faith of Christ. And thou hast 
done thy duty more or less ; and, in doing thy duty, 
hast taught thyself deeper and sounder lessons about thy 
life, character, and immortal soul, than all books could 
ti3ach thee. And now thou hast thy reward. Thou hast 
been fjedthfid over a few things : I will* make thee ruler 
over many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord." — Town and Country SermonSy XII. 

Seekino God*s Kingdom and Kighteousness. — Have 
we sought first God's Kingdom and His righteousness ? 
Have we not rather forgotten the meaning of the text, and 
what God's Kingdom is, and what His righteousness is ? 
Do not most people fancy that God's Kingdom only means 
some pleasant place to which people are to go after they 
die ? and that seeking God's righteousness only means 
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having Clirist*s righteonsness imputed to ns — as they call 
it — ^without our being righteous and good ourselves ? Do 
not most of us fancy that this very text means, '* Do you 
take care of your souls, and God will take care of your 
bodies ; do you see after the salvation of your souls, and 
God will see after the salvation of your bodies ? " — a 
meaning which, in the first place, is not true, for God 
will do no such thing ; and all the religion in the world 
will not prevent a man*s having to work for his daily 
bread, or pay his debts for him without money : and a 
meaning which, in the second place, people themselves do 
not believe ; for religious professors in general now are 
just as keen about money as irreligious ones, and even 
more so; so that covetousness and cunning, ambition 
and greediness to rise in life, seem nowadays to go hand- 
in-hand with a high religious profession ; and those who 
fancy themselves the children of light have become just 
as wise in their generation as the children of this world, 
whom they despise. 

No, that is not the meaning of the text ; and when I 
ask you, Have you obeyed the text ? I do not ask you 
that question ; but one which I believe is something far 
more spiritual and more deep, something at least which is 
far more heart-searching, and likely to prick a man's 
conscience, perhaps to make him angry with me who ask. 
Do you seek first God's Kingdom, or your own profit, 
your own pleasure, your own reputation? Do you 
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to know how God's love is ready to save tliem from thev" 
sins, let them see His love save you from your sins. B 
you wish them to see God's tender care in every blessing 
and every sorrow they have, why, let them see you 
thanking God for every sorrow and every blessing you 
have. I tell you, example is everything. One good 
man — one man who does not put his religion on once 
a week with his Sunday coat, but wears it for his work- 
ing dress, and lets the thought of God grow into him, 
and through and through him, till everything he says and 
does becomes religious, that man is worth a thousand 
sermons — ^he is a living Gospel— he comes in the spirit 
and power of Elias — ^he is the image of God. And men 
see his good works, and admire them in spite of them- 
s<^lves, and see that they are Godlike, and that God's 
grace is no dream, but that the Holy Spirit is still among 
men, and that all nobleness and manliness is His gift. His 
stamp. His picture ; and so they get a glimpse of God 
again in His saints and heroes, and glorify their Father 
who is in heaven. — Village Sermons^ XXI. 

Led by the Spieit. — St. Paul says, — It is a good thing 
for a man not to be able to do what he likes. But 
there are two ways of keeping him from it. One is by 
the law, the other is by the Spirit of God*. The law 
works on a man from the outside by fear ; but the Spirit 
of God works in a man by honour, by the sense of duty, 
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by making him like and love what is right, and making 
him see what a beautiful and noble thing Eight is. 

Now St. Paul wants us to restrain ourselves, not from 
fear of being punished, but because we like to do right. 
That is what he means when he says that we are to be 
led by the Spirit, instead of being under the law. It is 
better to be afraid of the law than to do wrong ; but it is 
best of all to do right from the Spirit, and of our own 
h*ee-will 

One simple example ought to make all clear as to the 
struggle between a man's flesh and his spirit, and also 
as to doing right from the Spirit or from the Law. — 
Suppose you were a soldier going into battle. You see 
your comrades falling around you, disfigured and cut up ; 
you hear their groans and cries ; and you are dreadfully 
afraid ; and no shame to you. It is the common human 
instinct of self-preservation. The bravest men have told 
me that they are afraid at first going into action, and that 
they cannot get over the feeling. But what part of you 
is afraid ? Your flesh, which is afraid of pain, just as a 
beast is of the whip. Then your flesh perhaps says. Bun 
away — or at least skulk and hide — take care of yourself. 
But next, if you were a coward, the law would come into 
your mind, and you would say. But I dare not run away ; 
for, if I do, I shall be shot as a deserter, or broke, and 
drummed out of the army. So you may go on, even though 
you are a coward ; but that is not courage. You have 
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conquered your own fear — you have not conquered 
yourself — the law has conquered you. But, if you are 
a brave man, as I trust you are, a higher spirit than 
jour own speaks to your spirit, and makes you say 
to yourself, I dare not run away : and more, I cannot run 
away. I should like to — ^but I cannot do the things that I 
would. It is my duty to go on ; it is right ; it is a point 
of honour with me to my country, my regiment, my 
Queen, my God — and go on I must. 

Then you are walking in the Spirit. You have con- 
quered yourself, and so are a really brave man. You 
huve obeyed the Spirit, and you have your reward by 
feeling inspirited, as we say ; you can face death with 
spirit, and fight with spirit. — Town and Country Sermons^ 
XXXVI. 

Beveeence fob Home. — ^It is a holy feeling which makes 
a man cling to the bit of land which he has inherited from 
Lia parents, even to the cottage, though it be only a hired 
one, where he has lived for many a year, and where he 
ha9 planted and tilled, perhaps with some that he loved, 
who are now dead and gone, or grown up and gone out 
into the world, till the little old cottage-garden is full of 
remembrances to him of past joys and past sorrows. The 
feeling which makes a man cling to his home and to his 
own land is a good feeling, and breeds good in the man. 
It makes him respect himself; it keeps him horn baiztg 
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reckless and unsettled. It is a feeling which should not 
be broken through. It is seldom pleasant to see land 
change hands ; it is seldom pleasant to see people turned 
out of their cottages. It must often bo so, but let it be 
as seldom as possible. One likes to see a family take root 
in a place, and grow and thrive there, one generation 
after another; and you will find that families do take 
root and thrive in a place just in proportion as they 
fear God and do righteousness. The Psalms tell you, again 
and again, that the way to abide in the land, and prosper 
in it, is to trust in the Lord, and be doing good ; and that 
the wicked are soon rooted out, and their names perish 
out of the land. One sees that come true daily. — Sermons 
for the TimeSy XL 

Temptation to Deceit. — ^I cannot tell why ; but pro- 
fessedly religious men, in all countries, in all religions, 
are, and always have been, tempted to be mean, and 
cunning, and false at times. It is so, and there is no 
denying it : when all other sins are shut out from them by 
their religious profession, and their care for their own 
character, and their fear of hell, the sin of lying, for some 
strange reason, is left open to them ; and to it they are 
tempted to give way. For God's sake — for the sake of 
Christ, who was fiill of grace and truth — for your own 

sakes — struggle against that For God is a God of 

truth, and no liar shall stand in His sight, let him be 
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never so religious : He requires truth in the inward parts, 
and truth He will have; and whom He loves He will 
(!Lasteny as He chastened Jacoh of old, till He has made 
him understand that honesty is the hest policy ; and that 
whatever false prophets may tell you, there is not one 
kw for the heliever and another for the unheliever ; hut 
whatsoever a man sows, that shall he reap, and receive 
the due reward of the deeds done in the hody, whethei 
they be good or evil. — The Gospel of tJie Fentateuchy VI. 

Duty. — ^Do not let the slandering Devil slander to you 
that blessed word. Duty, and make you afraid of it, and 
shrink from it, as if it meant something burdensome, and 
troublesome, and thankless, which you suppose you must 
do, for fear of punishment, while you have a right to see 
how little of it you can do, and try to be let off as cheaply 
as possible* Beware of that evil spirit, for he is very 
near you and me, and every man, whenever we think 
of our duty. Very near us he is, that evil Jesuit spirit, 
that spirit of bondage unto fear, which is continually setting 
113 on to find out with how little service God will be 
contented, how human slaves may make the cheapest 
bargain with some stem taskmaster above, of whom they 
dream. And from that temptation there is no escape, 
save into the blessed name of God Himself — oa 
Father. 

Our Father ; — whenever you think of your duty to Goft 
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or man, think but of those two words Then you 

will not be thinking of what punishment will come if 
you disobey, no, nor of what reward will come if you 
obey, but you will be thinking of the commandment 
itself, and how to carry it out most perfectly, and let the 
consequences take care of themselves, because you know 
that your Father takes care of them ; that He loves you, 
and, therefore, what He commands must be good for 
you, utterly the best thing for you ; that He only gives 
you a commandment because it is good for you; that 
you are made in God's image, and, therefore, God's will 
must be for you the path of life, the only rule by which 
you can prosper now, and for ever. — Sermons for the 
Times, V. 

People are Better than they Seem. — ^People are better 
than we fancy, and have more in them than we fancy ; 
and if they do not show that they have, it is three times 
out of four our own fault. Instead of esteeming them 
better than ourselves, and asking their advice, and 
calling out their experience, we are in such a hurry to 
show them that we are better than they, and to thrust 
our advice upon them, that we give them no encourage- 
ment to speak, often no time to speak ; and so they are 
silent, and think the more, and remain shut up in them- 
selves, and often pass for stupider people, and worse 
people than they really are. Because we will not begin 
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by doing justice to our neighbours, we prevent their 
doing justice to themselves. — Good News of God, XXXII. 

EANTmo. — Noisiness is not earnestness; violence is not 
strength. Noise is a sign of want of faith, and violence 
is a sign of weakness. 

The man who is really in earnest, who has real faith in 
what he is saying and doing, will not be noisy and loud, 
and in a hurry, as it is written, " He that believeth will 
not make haste." He that is really strong; he who 
knows that he can do his work, if he takes his time 
and uses his wit, and God prospers him — he will 
not be violent, but will work on in silence and peace- 
ful industry, as it is written, ^' Their strength is to sit 
still." 

I know that you here do not require this warning much 
for yourselves. There is, thank God, something in our 
quiet, industrious, country life which breeds in men that 
solid, sober temper, the temper which produces much 
work and little talk, which is the mark of a true English^ 
man, a true gentleman, and a true Christian. 

But if you go into the great towns, you will hear much 
noisy and violent speaking from pulpits, and at public 
meetings. You will read much noisy and violent writing 
in newspapers and books. 

Now, I say to you, distrust such talk. It may seem to 
you very earnest and passionate. Distrust it for that 
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very reason. It may seem to you very eloquent and full 
of fine words. Distrust it for that very reason. The 
man who cannot tell his story without wrapping it up in 
fine words, generally does not know very clearly what he 
is talking about. The man who cannot speak or write 
without scolding and exaggeration, is not very likely to 
be able to give sound advice to his fellow-men. 

Bemember that it is by violent language of this kind, 
in all ages, that fanatical preachers have deceived silly 
men and women to their shame and ruin; and mob- 
leaders have stirred up riots and horrible confusions. 
Remember this ; and distrust violent and wordy persons 
wheresoever you meet them ; but after listening to them, 
if you must, go home, and take out your Bibles, and 
read the Gospel of St. John, and see how he spoke, the 
true Son of Thunder, whose words are gone out into all 
lands, and their sound unto the end of the world, just 
because they are calm and sober, plain and simple, like 
the words of Jesus Christ, his Lord and our Lord, who 
spake as never man spake. — Discipline and other 
Sermons, XVII. 

Selp-respect. — Never hurt any one's self-respect. 
Never trample on any soul, though it may be lying in the 
veriest mire; for that last spark of self-respect is, as its only 
hope, its only chance ; the last seed of a new and better 
life ; the voice of God which still whispers to it, '< You 
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are not what you ought to be, and you are not what you 
can be. You are still God*s child, still an immortal soul : 
you may rise yet, and fight a good fight yet, and conquer 
yet, and be a man once more, after the likeness of God who 
made you, and Christ who died for you ! ** Oh, why crush 
that voice in any heart ? If you do, the poor creature is 
lost, and lies where he or she falls, and never tries to rise 
again. Rather bear and forbear ; hope all things, believe 
all things, endure all things; so you will, as St. John 
tells you, know that you are of the truth, in the true and 
right road, and will assure your hearts before God. For 
this is His commandment, that we should believe in the 
name of His Son Jesus Christ, and believe really that He 
is now what He always was, the friend of publicans and 
sinners, and love one another as He gave us command- 
ment. That was Chiist's Spirit ; the fairest, the noblest 
Spirit upon earth ; the Spiiit of God, whose mercy is over 
all His works ; and hereby shall we know that Christ 
abideth in us, by His having given us the same spirit of 
pity, charity, fellow-feeling and love for every human 
being round us. — Good News of God, XXXTTT. 

Pharisaism. — ^You must bear in mind that these 
Pharisees were not villains and profligates. Many 
people, feeling, perhaps, how much of what the Lord said 
to the Pharisees would apply to them, have tried to escape 
from that ugly thought, by making out the Pharisees worse 
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men than our Lord does. But the fact is, that they 
cannot he proved to be worse than too many religious 
people nowadays. There were adulterers, secret loose- 
livers among them. Are there none nowadays? They 
were covetous. Are no religious professors covetous 
nowadays? They crept into widows* houses, and, for 
a pretence, made long prayers. Does no one do so now ? 
Tiiere would, of course, be among them, as there is 
among all large religious parties, as there is now, a great 
deal of inconsistent and bad conduct. But, on the whole, 
there is no reason to suppose that the greater number of 
them were what we should call evil-livers. In that terrible 
twenty-third chapter of St. Matthew, in which our Lord 
denounces the sins of the Scribes and Pharisees, He 
nowhere accuses them of profligate living ; and the 
Pharisee of whom He tells us in His parable, who went 
into the Temple to pray, no doubt spoke truth when he 
boasted of not being as other men are, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers. He trusted in himself that he was 
righteous. True. But whatever that means, it means 
that he thought he was righteous after a fashion, though 
it proved to be a wrong one* What our Lord complains 
of in them is, first, their hardness of heart ; their pride in 
themselves, and their contempt for their fellow-men. 
Their very name Pharisee meant that. It meant separate 
— they were separate from mankind ; a peculiar people : 
who alone knew the law, with whom alone God was 
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pleased : while the rest of mankind, even of their owd 
countrymen, knew not the law, and were accnrsed, and 
doomed to hell. Ah God, who are we to cast stones at 
the Pharisees of old, when this is the very thing which 
you may hear said in England from hundreds of pulpits 
every Sunday, with the mere difference, that instead of 
the word law, men put the word gospel? — Toum and 
Country Sermons^ XXXVIL 

MoDEsnr. — Think upon that word modesty. . . • It is 
the hest which I can find to express one excellence which 
we see in our Lord, which is like what we call modesty 
in common human beings. 

We all know how beautiful and noble modesty is ; how 
we all admire it ; how it raises a man in our eyes to see 
him afraid of boasting; never showing off; never re- 
quiring people to admire him; never pushing himself 
forward ; or, if his business forces him to go into public, 
not going for the sake of display, but simply because the 
thing has to be done; and then quietly withdrawing 
himself when the thing is done, content that none should 
be staring at him or thinking of him. This is modesty ; 
and we admire it not only in young people, or those who 
have little cause to be proud ; we admire it much more in 
the greatest, the wisest, and the best ; in those who have, 
humanly speaking, most cause to be proud. Whenever, 
on the other hand, we see in wise and good men any 
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vanity, boasting, pompoasness of any kind, we call it a 
weakness in them, and are sorry to see them lowering 
themselves by the least want of divine modesty. 

Now this great grace and noble virtne should sorely be 

in oar Lord, from whom all graces and virtues come ; and , 

I think we need not look far through the gospels to find it. 

See how He refused to cast Himself down from the 

temple, and make Himself a sign and wonder to the Jews. 

How He refased to show the Pharisees a sign. How 

when it seemed good to Him to show His glory, He takes 

only three favourite f^stles, and commands them to tell 

no man till He be risen again. See, again, how when the 

Jews wanted to take Him by force, and make Him a king, 

He escaped out of their hands. How when He had been 

preaching to, or healing the multitude, so that they 

crowded on Him, and became excited about Him, He more 

than once immediately left them, and retired into a desert 

place to pray. See, again, how when He did tell the 

Jews who He was, in words most awfully unmistakable, 

the confession was, as it were, drawn fi*om Him, at the 

end of a long argument, when He was forced to speak 

out for truth's sake. And even then, how simple, how 

modest— if I dare so speak— are His words, — "Before 

Abraham was, I am!" The most awful words ever 

spoken on earth; and yet most divine in their very 

Bimplicity. The Maker of the world telling His creatures 

that He is their God 1 What might He not have said at 
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such a moment ? Wliat might we not fancy His 
saying? What words, grand enough, awful enough, 
might not the evangelists have put into His mouth, 
if they had not been men full of the Spirit of Truth ? 
And yet what does the Lord say ? " Before Abraham 
was, I am." Could He say more ? If you think of the 
matter, No. But could He say less ? If you think of the 
matter. No, likewise. Truly " never man spake as He 
spake ; '* because never man was like Him. Perfect 
strength, wisdom, determination, endurance ; and yet per- 
fect meekness, simplicity, sobriety. Zeal and modesty. 
They are the last two virtues which go together most 
seldom. In Him they went together utterly ; and were one, 
as He was one in spirit. — Town and Country Sermons, UL 

FoKGiVENEss. — ^It is easy enough for us to forgive — ^in 
words at least — a man who has injured us. Easy enough 
to make up our minds that we will not revenge ourselves. 
Easy enough to determine, even, that we will return good 
for evil to him, and do him a kindness when we have a 
chance. Yes, we would not hurt him for the world ; but 
what if God hurt him ? What if he hurt himself 7 What 
if he lost his money ? What if his children turned out 
ill ? What if he made a fool of himself, and came to 
shame ? What if he were found out and exposed, as we 
fancy that he deserves ? Should we be so very sorry ? 
We should not punish him ourselves. No. But do we 
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never catch ourselves thinking whether God may not 
panish him ; thinking of that with a bare, secret satisfac- 
tion ; almost hoping for it, at last ? Oh, if we ever do, 
God forgive us I If we ever find those devil's thoughts 
rising in us, let us flee from them as from an adder ; flee 
to the foot of Christ's Cross, to the Cross of Him who 
prayed for His murderers— "Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do ; " and there cry aloud for the 
blood of life, which shall cleanse us from the guilt of those 
wicked thoughts, and for the water of life, which shall 
cleanse us from the power of them: lest they get the 
dominion over us, and spring up in us, and spread over 
our whole hearts ; not a well of life, but a "well of poison, 
springing up in us to everlasting damnation. — Town and 
Country Sermons, XV, 

ToLEBANCE. — ^Mcu cauuot all be of exactly the same 
opinion on every point, simply because their characters 
are different ; and the old proverb, ** Many men, many 
minds," will stand true in one sense to the end of the 
world. But in another sense it need not. People may 
differ in little matters of opinion, without hating and 
despising, and speaking ill of each other on these points ; 
they may agree to differ, and yet keep the same love toward 
God and toward each other ; they may keep up a kindly 
feeling toward each other ; and they will do so, if they 
have in their hearts the same love of God. If we really 
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iove God, and long to do good, and to work for God ; if 
we really love onr neigbbonrs, and wish to help them^ 
then we shall have no heart to quarrel — ^indeed, we shall 
have no time to qnarrel — about how the good is to be done, 
provided it is done ; and we shall remember oar Lord's 
own words to St. John, when St. John said, << Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth 
not us ; will thou therefore that we forbid him ?*' 

And Jesus said, "Forbid him not.'* — "Forbid him not," 
said Jesus Himself. He that hath ears to hear his Saviour's 
words, let him hear. — Good News of God, XXXII. 

Hebo Worship. — Do not think it a mean thing to look 
up to those who are superior to yourselves. On the 
contrary, you will find in practice, that it is only the 
meanest hearts, the shallowest and the basest, who feel 
no admiration, but only envy for those who are better 
than themselves ; who delight in finding fault with them, 
and blackening their character, and showing that they are 
not after all so much superior to other people ; while it is 
the noblest-hearted, the very men who are most worthy 
to be admired themselves, who feel most the pleasure, the 
joy, and the strength of reverence ; of having some one 
whom they can look up to and admire ; some one in whose 
company they can forget themselves, their own interest, 
their own pleasure, their own honour and glory ; and cry 
• — Him I must hear ; him I must follow ; to him I must 
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cling, whatever may betide. Blessed and ennobHng is the 
feeling which gathers round a wise teacher or a great 
statesman all the more earnest, high-minded, pions 
youths of his generation ; the feeling which makes soldiers 
follow the general whom they trust, they know not why 
or whither, through danger, and hunger, and fatigue, and 
death itself; the feeling which, in its highest perfection, 
made the Apostles forsake all and follow Christ, saying, 
" Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life " — which made them ready to work and to 
die for Him whom the world called the Son of the 
Carpenter, but whom they, through the Spirit of God 
bearing witness with their own pure and noble spirits, knew 
to be the Son of the Living God. — The Water of lAfe, XI. 

The Fifth Commandment. — .... A genius, an 
original man appears. He puts himself boldly in con- 
tact with flEkcts, asks them what they mean, and writes 
down their answer for the world's use. And then his 
disciples must needs form a school, and a system ; and 
fancy that they do honour to their Master, by refusing to 
follow in his steps ; by making his book a fixed dogmatic 
canon ; attaching to it some magical infallibility ; declar- 
ing the very lie which he disproved by his whole exist- 
ence, that discovery is henceforth impossible, and the 
sum of knowledge complete : instead of going on to 
discover as he discovered before them, and by following 

I 
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his method, show that they honour him, not in the letter, 
hnt in spirit and in truth. 

For this, if yon will consider, is the tme meaning of 
that great command, '* Honour thy father and mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land." On reverence 
for the authority of bygone generations, depends the 
permanence of every form of thought or belief, as much 
as of all social, national, and fEtmily life : but on reverence 
of the spirit, not merely of the letter ; of the methods of 
our ancestors, not merely of their conclusions. Ay, and 
we shall not be able to preserve their conclusions, not 
even to understand them ; they will die away on our 
lips into skdeton notions, and soulless phrases, unless we 
see that the greatness of the mighty dead has always con- 
sisted in this, that they were seekers, improvers, in- 
ventors, endued with that divine power and right of dis- 
covery which has been bestowed on us, even as on them ; 
unless we become such men as they were, and go on to 
cultivate and develop the precious heritage which they 
have bequeathed to us, instead of hiding their talent in a 
napkin, and burying it in the earth ; making their great- 
ness an excuse for our own littleness, their industry for 
our laziness, their faith for our despair; and prating 
about the old paths, while we forget that paths were 
made that men might walk in them, and not stand still, 
and try in vain to stop the way. — Alexandria and her 
Schools, Led. I. 
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Revebenob. — There is an ancient Hebrew book, which 
contains a singular story concerning a grandson who was 
cursed because his father laughed at the frailty of the 
grandfather. Whether the reader shall regard that story 
—as we do — as a literal fact recorded by inspired wisdom, 
as an instance of one of the great root-laws of family life, 
and therefore of that national life which — as the Hebrew 
book so cunningly shows — ^is the organic development of 
the family life; or whether he shall treat it — as we do 
not — ^as a mere apologue or myth, he must confess that it 
is equally grand in its simplicity, and singular in its 
unexpected result. The words of the story, taken 
literally and simply, no more justify the notion that 
Canaan's slavery was any magical consequence of the old 
patriarch's anger, than they do the well-known theory, 
that it was the cause of the negro's blackness. Ham 
shows a low, foul, irreverent, unnatural temper towards 
bis father. The old man's shame is not a cause of shsune 
to his son, but only of laughter. Noah prophesies — in 
the fullest and deepest meaning of that word — ^that a curse 
will come upon that son's son ; that he will be a slave of 
slaves ; and reason and experience show that he spoke 
truth. Let the young but see that their fathers have no 
reverence for the generation before them, then will they 
in turn have no reverence for their fathers. Let them be 
taught that the sins of their ancestors involve then: own 
honour so little, that they need not take any trouble to 
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clear the blot off the soutcheon, but may safely sit down 
and laugh over it, saying, " Very likely it is true. If so, 
It is very amusing, and if not — ^what matter? " — ^Then 
those young people are being bred up in a habit of mind 
whieh contains in itself all the capabilities of degradation 
and slavery, in self-conceit, hasty assertion, disbelief in 
nobleness, and all the other " credulities of scepticism." 
Parted from that past from which they take their common 
origin, they are parted also from each other, and become 
selfish, self-seeking, divided, and therefore weak ; disbe- 
lieving in the nobleness of those who have gone before 
them, they learn more and more to disbelieve in the 
nobleness of those around them ; and by denying God's 
works of old, come, by a just and dreadful Nemesis, to 
be unable to see His works in the men of their own day ; 
to suspect and impugn valour, righteousness, disin- 
terestedness in their contemporaries; to attribute low 
motives; to pride themselves on looking at men and 
things as " men who know the world," — so the young 
puppies style it; to be less and less chivalrous to 
women, less and less respectful to old men, less and 
less ashamed of boasting about their sensual appetites; 
in a word, to show all those symptoms which, when fully 
developed, leave a generation without fixed principles, 
without strong faith, without self-restraint, without 
moral cohesion, the sensual and divided prey of any 
race, however inferior in scientific knowledge, which has 
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R clear and fixed notion of its work and destiny. — Misc.y 
vol. ii. : Froude^s History of England. 

The Blessedness of a Fbiend. — A blessed thing it 
is for any man or woman to have a friend ; one human 
sonl whom we can trust utterly; who knows the best 
and the worst of us, and who loves us, in spite of all our 
faults ; who will speak the honest truth to us, while the 
world flatters us to our face, and laughs at us behind our 
back ; who will give us counsel and reproof in the day of 
prosperity and self-conceit ; but who, again, will comfort 
and encourage us in the day of difficulty and sorrow, 
when the world leaves us alone to fight our own battk 
as we can. 

If we have had the good fortune to win such a friend, 
let us do anything rather than lose him. We must give 
and forgive ; live and let live. If our friend have faults, 
we must bear with them. We must hope all things, 
believe all things, endure all things, rather than lose that 
most precious of all earthly possessions — ^a trusty friend. 

And a friend, once wdn, need never be lost, if we will 
only be kusty and true ourselves. Friends may part, 
not merely in body, but in spirit, for a while. In the 
bustle of business and the accidents of life, they may lose 
sight of each other for years; and more — ^they may 
begin to differ in their success in life, in their opinions, in 
their habits, and there may be, for a time, coldness and 
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estrangement between them : but not for ever, it each 
will be but trusty and true. 

For then, according to the beautiful figure of the poet, 
they will be like two ships which set sail at morning from 
the same port, and ere nightfall lose sight of each other, 
and go each on its own course, and at its own pace, for 
many days, through many storms and seas ; and yet meet 
again, and find themselves Ipng side by side in the same 
haven, when their long voyage is past. — The Water oj 
Ufe, XI. 

Imagination. — Imagination is a valuable thing; and 
even if it were not, it is a thing, a real thing, a faculty 
which every one has, and with which you must do some- 
thing. You cannot ignore it; it will assert its own 
existence. You will be wise not to neglect it in young 
children ; for if you do not provide wholesome food for 
it, it vnW. find unwholesome food for itself. I know that 
many, especially men of business, are inclined to sneer at 
it, and ask what is the use of it ? The simple answer is, 
God has made it; and He has made nothing in vain. 
But you will find that in practice, in action, in business, 
imagination is a most useful faculty, and is so much 
mental capital, whensoever it is properly trained. Con- 
sider but this one thing, that without imagination no 
man can possibly invent even the pettiest object ; that it 
is one of the faculties which essentially raises man above 
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the bmteSy by enabling him to create for himself ; that 
the first savage who ever made a hatchet must have 
imagined that hatchet to himself ere he began it; that 
every new article of commerce, every new opening for 
trade, mast be arrived at by acts of imagination ; by the 
very same faculty which the poet or the painter employs, 
only on a different class of objects ; remember that this 
faculty is present in some degree in every mind of any 
power, in every mind which can do more than follow 
helplessly in the beaten track, and do nothing bnt what it 
has seen others do already : and then see whether it be 
not worth while to give the young a study which above 
all others is fitted to keep this important and universal 
faculty in health. Now, from fifty to five-and-twenty 
years ago, under the influence of the Franklin and Edge- 
worth school of education, imagination was at a discount. 
That school was a good school in some respects : but here 
was one of its faults. It taught people to look on imagina- 
tion as quite a useless, dangerous, unpractical, bad thing, 
a sort of mental disease. And now, as is usual after an 
unfair depreciation of anything, has come a revolution ; 
and an equally unfair glorifying of the imagination ; the 
present generation have found out suddenly that the de- 
spised faculty is worth something, and therefore are ready 
to believe it worth everything ; so that nowadays, to judge 
from the praise heaped on some poets, the mere posses- 
sion of imagination, however ill regulated, will atone for 
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every error of false taste, bad English, carelessness for 
truth ; and even for coarseness, blasphemy, and want of 
common morality ; and it is no longer charity, bat fancy, 
which is to cover the multitude of sins. 

The &ct is, that youth will always be the period of 
imagination ; and the business of a good education will 
always be to prevent that imagination from being thrown 
inward, and producing a mental fever, diseasing itself 
and the whole character by feeding on its own fancies, 
its own day-dreams, its own morbid feelings, its likes 
and dislikes ; even if it do not take at last to viler food, 
to French novels, and lawless thoughts, which are but 
too common, alast though we will not speak of them 
here. 

To turn the imagination not inwards, but outwards ; 
to give it a class of objects which may excite wonder, 
reverence, the love of novelty and of discovery, with- 
out heating the brain or exciting the passions — ^this is 
one of the great problems of education; and I believe 
from experience that the study of natural history supplies 
in great part what we want. The earnest naturalist is 
pretty sure to have obtained that great need of all men, the 
power to get rid of self. He who, after the hours of busi- 
ness, finds himself with a mind relaxed and wearied, wiU 
not be tempted to sit at home dreaming over impossible 
scenes of pleasure, or to go for amusements to haunts of 
coarse excitement, if he have in every hedge-bank, and 
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woodlanci, and rniming stream, in every bird among the 
bonghs, and every cload above his head, stores of 
interest which will enable him to forget awhile himself, 
and man, and all the cares, even all the hopes of life, and 
to be alone with the inexhaustible beauty and glory of 
Nature, and of God who made her. An hour or two 
every day spent after business-hours in botany, geology, 
entomology, at the telescope or the microscope, is so 
much refreshment gained for the mind for to-morrow*s 
labour, so much rest for irritated or anxious feelings, 
often so much saved from frivolity or sin. And how 
easy this pursuit I How abundant the subjects of it I 
Look round you here. Within the reach of every one of 
you are wonders beyond all poets* dreams. Not a hedge- 
bank but has its hundred species of plants, each different 
and each beautiful ; and when you tire of them — ^if you 
ever can tire — a trip into the meadows by the Thames, 
with the rich vegetation of their dikes, floating flower- 
beds of every hue, will bring you as it were into a new 
world of new forms, new colours, new delights. You ask 
why this is ? And you find yourself at once involved in 
questions of soil and climate, which lead you onward, 
step by step, into the deepest problems of geology and 
chemistry. In entomology, too, if you have any taste 
for the beauties of form and colour, any fondness for 
mechanical and dynamical science, the insects, even to 
the smallest, vdll supply endless food for such likings; 
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while their instincts and their transfonnations, as well as 
the 6r][naUy wondrous chemical transformation of salts and 
gases into living plants, which agricultural chemistry 
teaches you, will tempt you to echo every day Mephi- 
stopheles' magic song, when he draws wine out of the 
table in Auersbach's cellar : — 

'* Wine 18 grapes, and grapes are wood, — 
The wooden board yields wine as good 2 
It is but a deeper glance 
Into Nature's countenance. 
All is plain to him who seeth ; 
lift the veil and look beneath, 
jVni behold, the wise man saith, 
Miracles, if you have fedth." 

Believe me» you need not go so far to find more than 
you will ever understand. An hour's summer walk, 
in the company of some one who knows what to look 
/or and how to look for it, by the side of one of those 
stagnant dikes' in the meadows below, would furnish 
you with subjects for a month's investigation, in the 
form of plants, shells, and animalcules, on each of 
which a whole volume might be written. And even at 
this Beemlngly dead season of the year, fancy not that 
nature ia dead — ^not even that she sleeps awhile. Every 
leaf which drops from the bough, to return again into its 
gases and its dust, is working out chemical problems 
which have pozzled a Boyle and a Lavoisier, and about 
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which a Liehig and a Faraday will now tell you that 
they have hat some dim guess, and that they stand upon 
the threshold of knowledge like — as Newton said of 
nimself — children gathering a few pebhles upon the shore 
of an illimitable sea* In every woodland, too, innu- 
merable fungi are at work, raising from the lower soil 
rich substances, which, strewed on the surface by quick 
decay, will form food for plants higher than themselves ; 
while they, by their variety and beauty, both of form 
and colour, might well form studies for any painter, and 
by the obscure laws of their reproduction, studies for any 
philosopher. Why, there is not a heap of dead leaves 
among which by picking it through carefully you might 
not find some twenty species of delicate and elegant land- 
shells ; hardly a tree-foot at which, among the moss and 
mould, you might not find the chrysalides of beautiful 
moths, where caterpillars have crawled down the trunk 
in autumn, to lie there self-buried, and die to live again 
next spring in a new and fairer shape. And if you 
cannot reach even so far, go to the water-butt in the 
nearest yard, and there, in one pinch of green scum, 
m one spoonful of water, behold a whole " Divina Com- 
media '* of living forms, more fantastic a thousand times 
thaa those with which Dante peopled his unseen world : 
and then feel, as you should feel, abashed at the igno- 
rance and weakness of mortal man ; abashed still more at 
that rash conceit of his, which makes him fancy himself 
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the measure of all things ; and say with the Psalmist, 
" Oh Lord, Thy works are manifold ; Thy ways are very 
deep. In wisdom hast Thou made them all : the earth is 
full of Thy riches. Thon openest Thine hand, and fillest 
all things living with plenteonsness ; they continue this 
day according to Thine ordinance, for all things serve 
Thee. Thou hast made them fast for ever and ever; 
Thou hast given them a law which shall not he hroken. 
Let them praise the name of the Lord ; for He spake the 
word, and they were made ; He commanded, and they 
were created." — Misc., vol. u,: On the Study of Natural 
History, 

Woman's Influence. — ^It is said that a clergyman's wife 
ought to consider the parish as her flock as well as her 
husband's. It may be so : I believe the dogma to be much 
overstated just now. But of a landlord's or employer's 
wife — I am inclined to say, too, of an officer's wife — such 
a doctrine is absolutely true, and cannot be overstated. 
A large proportion, therefore, of your parish work will be 
to influence the men of your family to do their duty by 
their dependants. You wish to cure the evils under which 
they labour. The greater proportion of these are in the 
hands of your men relatives. It is a mockery, for in- 
stance, in you to visit the fever- stricken cottage, while 
your husband leaves it in a state which breeds that fever 
Your business is to go to him and say, *' Here is a wrong , 
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right it!** This, as many a beautifal middle-age legend 
tells us, has been woman's function in all uncivilized 
times ; not merely to melt man's heart to pity, but to 
awaken it to duty. But the man must see that the woman 
is in earnest : that if he will not xjpair the wrong by 
justice, she will, if possible — as ia those old legends — 
by self-sacrifice. Be sure this method will conquer. Dc 
but say, " If you wiU not new-roof that cottage, if you 
will not make that drain, I will; I will not buy a 
new dress till it is done : I will sell the horse you gave 
me, pawn the bracelet you gave me, but the thing shall 
be done." Let him see, I say, that you are in earnest, 
and he will feel that your message is a divine one, which 
he must obey for very shame and weariness, if for 
nothing else. — The Country Parish : Lecture to Ladies. 

The Advantages op Retirbmbnt. — ^We, here in Eng- 
land, like the old Greeks and Bomans, dwellers in the busy 
mart of civilized life, have got to regard mere bustle as so 
integral an element of human life, i^t we consider a love 
of solitude a mark of eccentricity, and, if we meet any 
one who loves to be alone, are afraid that he must needs 
be going mad. That with too great solitude comes 
the danger of too great self- consciousness, and even at 
last of insanity, none can doubt; but still we must 
remember, on the other hand, that without solitude, with- 
out contemplation, without habitual collection and re- 
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collection of onr own selves from time to time, no great 
purpose is carried ont, and no great work can be done ; 
and that it is the bustle and hurry of our modem life 
which causes shallow thought, unstable purpose, and 
wasted energy, in too many who would be better and 
wiser, stronger and happier, if they would devote more 
time to silence and meditation ; if they would commune 
with their own heart in their ch^unber, and be still. Even 
in art and in mechanical science, those who have done 
great work upon the earth have been men given to soli' 
tary meditation. When Brindley, the engineer, it is said, 
had a difficult problem to solve, he used to go to bed, and 
stay there till he had worked it out. Turner, the greatest 
nature-painter of this or any other age, spent hours upon 
hours in mere contemplation of nature, without using his 
pencil at all. It is said of him that he was seen to spend 
a whole day, sitting upon a rock, and throwing pebbles 
into a lake; and when at evening his fellow-painters 
showed their day's sketches, and rallied him upon having 
done nothing, he answered them, << I have done this, at 
least ; I have learnt how a lake looks when pebbles are 
thrown into it." And if this silent labour, this steadfast 
thought, are required even for outward arts and sciences, 
how much more for the highest of all arts, the deepest of 
all sciences, that which involves the questions— Who are 
we ? and where are we ? who is God ? and what are we 
to God, and what is He to us ? — ^namely, the science of 
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being good, which deals not with time merely, but with 
eternity ? No retirement, no loneliness, no period of 
earnest and solemn meditation, can be misspent which 
helps OS towards that goal. — The Hermits : Hilarion, 

Chabity Begins at Home. — A woman's first duties are 
to her owB family, her own servants. Be not deceived ; if 
any one cannot rule her own household, she cannot rule 
the Church of God. If any one cannot sympathise with 
the servants with whom she is in contact all day long, she 
will not really sympathise with the poor whom she sees 
once a week. I know the temptation not to believe this 
is very great. It seems so much easier to women to do 
something for the poor, than for their own ladies* maids, 
and housemaids, and cooks. And why ? Because they can 
treat the poor as things: but they miist treat their ser- 
vants as persons. A lady can go into a poor cottage, lay 
down the law to the inhabitants, reprove them for sins to 
which she has never been tempted ; tell them how to set 
things right, which, if she had the doing of them, I fear 
she would do even more confusedly and slovenly than 
they. She can give them a tract, as she might a pill ; and 
then a shilling, as something sweet after the medicine ; and 
she can go out again, and see no more of them till her 
benevolent mood recurs : but with the servants it is not 
so. She knows their characters ; and, what is more, they 
know hers; they know her private history, her little 
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weaknesses. Perhaps she is a little in their power, and 
she is shy with them. She is a&aid of beginning a good 
work with them, because, if she does, she will be forced 
to carry it out ; and it cannot be cold, dry, perfdnctory, 
official ; it must be hearty, living, loving, personal. She 
must make them her friends ; and perhaps she is afraid of 
doing that, for fear they should take liberties, as it is 
called — which they very probably will do, unless she keeps 
up a very high standard of self-restraint and earnestness 
in her own life — and that involves a great deal of trouble ; 
and so she is tempted, when she wishes to do good, to 
fiall back on the poor people in the cottages outside, who, 
as she fancies, know nothing about her, and will never 
find out whether or not she acts up to the rules which 
she lays down for thenr. Be not deceived, I say, in this 
case also. Fancy not that they know nothing about you. 
There is nothing secret which shall not be made manifest; 
and what you do in the closet is surely proclaimed — and 
often with exaggeration enough and to spare — on the 
house-top. These poor folks at your gate know well 
enough, through servants and tradesmen, what you are, 
how you treat your servants, how you pay your bills, 
what sort of temper you have ; and they form a shrewd, 
hard estimate of your character, in the light of which 
they view all that you do and say to them ; and believe 
me that, if you wish to do any real good to them, you 
must begin by doing good to those who lie still nearer to 
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yoa than them. And helieve me, too, that if you shrink 
from a hearty patriarchal sympathy with your own ser- 
vants, hecanse it would require too much personal human 
intercourse with them, you are like a man who, finding 
that he had not powder enough to fire off a pocket-pistol, 
should try to hetter matters hy using the same quantity 
of ammxmition in an eighty-four-pound gun. For it is 
this human friendship, trust, affection, which is the very 
thing you have to employ toward the poor, and to call up 
in them. Gluhs, societies, alms, lending libraries are but 
dead machinery, needful, perhaps, but, like the iron tube 
without the powder, unable to send the bullet forth one 
single inch ; dead and useless lumber,— without humanity, 
without the smile of the lip, the light of the eye, the tender- 
ness of the voice, which makes the poor woman fed that 
a soul is speaking to her soul, a heart yearning after her 
heart ; that she is not merely a thing to be improved, but 
a sister to be made conscious of the divine bond of her 
sisterhood, and taught what she means when she repeats 
in her Creed, '' I believe in the Communion of Saints/* — 
The Country Parish: Lecture to Ladies. 

Homes for the Poor in Cities. — ^The physical in- 
fluences of great cities, physically depressing and morally 
degrading, influence the classes above the lowest stratum. 
— The honest and skilled workman feels their effects. 

Compelled too often to live where he can, in order to be 

E 
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near bis work, be finds bimself perpetually in contact with 
a class utterly inferior to bimself, and bis cbildren ex- 
posed to contaminating influences from wbicb be would 
gladly remove tbem : but bow can be ? Next door to 
bim, even in tbe same bouse witb bim, may be enacted 
scenes of brutality or villany wbicb I will not speak of 
bere. He may sbut bis own eyes and ears to tbem : but 
be cannot sbut bis cbildren's. He may vex bis rigbteous 
soul daily, like Lot of old, witb tbe foul conversation of 
tbe wicked: but, like Lot of old, be cannot keep bis 
cbildren from mixing witb tbe inbabitants of tbe wicked 
city, learning tbeir works, and at last being involved in 
tbeir doom. Ob, ladies and gentlemen, if tbere be one 
class for wbom above all otbers I will plead, in season 
and out of season ; if tbere be one social evil wbicb I 
will din into tbe ears of my countrymen wbenever God 
gives me a cbance, it is tbis — Tbe bonest and tbe virtuous 
workman, and bis unnatural contact witb tbe disbonest 
and tbe foul. I know well tbe nobleness wbicb exists in 
tbe average of tbat class, in men and in tbeir wives — ^tbeir 
stem, uncomplaining, valorous self-denial ; and notbing 
more stirs my pity tban to see tbem struggling to bring 
up a family in a moral and pbysical atmospbere wbere 
rigbt education is impossible. We lavisb sympatby enougii 
upon tbe criminal ; for God*s sake let us keep a little Of 
it for tbe bonest man. We spend tbousands in carrjring 
out tbe separation of classes in prison : for God's sake 
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let US try to separate them a little before they go to prison. 
We are afraid of the dangerous classes : for God's sake 
let us bestir ourselves to stop that reckless confusion and 
neglect which reign in the alleys and courts of our great 
towns, and which recruit those very dangerous classes 
from the class which ought to be, and is still, in spite 01 
our folly, England's strength and England's glory. Let 
us no longer stand by idle, and see moral purity, in street 
after street, pent in the same noisome den with moral 
corruption, to be involved in one common doom, as the 
Latin tyrant of old used to bind together the dead corpse 
and the living victim. But let the man who would de- 
serve well of his city, well of his country, set his heart 
and brain to the great purpose of giving the workman 
dwellings fit for a virtuous and a civilized being, and, like 
the priest of old, stand between the living and the dead, 
that the plague may be stayed. — Misc., vol. ii. : Great 
CUies. 

School affects the Home. — The blessed effect of school- 
work, remember, is not confined to the children. It goes 
home with them to the parents. The child becomes an 
object of interest and respect in their eyes, when they see 
it an object of interest and respect in yours. If they see 
that you look on it as an awful and glorious being, the child 
of God, the co-heir of Christ, they learn gradually to look 
on it in the same light. They become afraid and ashamed 
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— and it is a noble fear and shame — to do and say before 
it what they nsed to do and say ; afraid to ill-use it. It 
becomes to them a mysterious visitor — sad that it shoxdd 
be so, but true as sad — ^from a higher and purer sphere, 
who must be treated with something of courtesy and 
respect, who must ever be asked to teach them something 
of its new knowledge ; and the school, and the ladies* 
interest in the school, become to the degraded parents a 
living sign that those children*s angels do indeed behold 
the face of their Father which is in heaven. — The Country 
Pm-ish: Lecture, 

What is Eight is Profitable. — But it will be asked, 
Will such improvements pay ? I respect that question. I 
do not sneer at it, and regard it, as some are too apt to 
do, as a sign of the mercenary and money-loving spirit of 
the present age. I look on it as a healthy sign of the 
English mind ; a sign that we believe, as the old Jews did, 
that political and social righteousness is inseparably con- 
nected with wealth and prosperity. The old Psalmists and 
Prophets have taught us that lesson ; and God forbid that 
we should forget it. The world is right well made ; and 
the laws of trade and of social economy, just as much as 
the laws of nature, are divine facts ; and only by obeying 
them can we thrive. I had far sooner hear a people 
asking of every scheme of good, Will it pay? than 
throwing themselves headlong into that merely senti- 
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mental charity to which superstitious nations have always 
been prone, — charity which effects no permanent good, 
which, whether in Hindostan or in Italy, debases, instead 
of raising, ihe suffering classes, because it breaks the laws 
of social economy. 

No ; let us still believe that if a thing is right, it will 
sooner or later pay ; and in social questions, make the 
profitableness of any scheme a test of its rightness. It is 
a rough test ; not an infallible one at all : but it is one 
fair enough to work by. — Muc., vol. ii. : 6hreat Cities, 

Modern Sciolism. — In an age like this — an age of 
lectures, and of popular literature, and of self-culture, too 
often random and capricious, however earnest — ^we cannot 
be too careful in asking ourselves, in compelling others to 
ask themselves, the meaning of every word Which they 
ise, of every word which they read ; in assuring them, 
whether they will believe us or not, that the moral, as 
well as the intellectual culture, acquired by translating 
accurately one dialogue of Plato, by making out tho- 
roughly the sense of one chapter of a standard author, is 
greater than they will get from skimming whole folios of 
Schlegelian esthetics, resumes, histories of philosophy, 
and the like second-hand information, or attending seven 
lectures a week to their lives* end. It is better to hioxo 
<me thvng^ than to know aboiU ten tJioitsand things. I 
eannot help feeling painfully, aAer reading those most 
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interesting Memoirs of Margaret T'uUer Ossoli, that 
the especial danger of this time is intellectual sciolism, 
vagueness, sentimental eclecticism — and feeling, too, 
as Socrates of old believed, that intellectual vagueness 
and shallowness, however glib, and grand, and eloquent 
it may seem, is inevitably the parent of a moral vagueness 
and shallowness which may leave our age as it left the 
later Greeks, without an absolute standard of right, or of 
truth, till it tries to escape from its own scepticism, as 
the later Neoplatonists did, by plunging desperately into 
any fetish-worshipping superstition, which holds out to 
its wearied and yet impatient intellect, the bait of 
decisions already made for it, of objects of admiration 
already formed and systematized. — Alexandria and her 
SchoolSf Led, II. 

The Naturalist. — ^Let no one think that this same 
Natural History is a pursuit fitted only for effeminate or 
pedantic men. I should say, rather, that the qualifications 
required for a perfect naturalist are as many and as lofty 
as were required, by old chivalrous writers, for the 
perfect knight-errant of the Middle Ages. For — ^to sketch 
an ideal, of which I am happy to say our race now affords 
many a fair realization — our perfect naturalist should be 
strong in body; able to haul a dredge, climb a rock, 
turn a boulder, walk all day, uncertain where he shall efit 
or rest ; ready to £eic6 sun and rain, wind and frost, and 
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to eat or drink thankfully anything, however coarse or 
meagre ; he should know how to swim for his life, to pull 
an oar, sail a hoat, and ride the first horse which comes 
to hand ; and, finally, he should he a thoroughly good shot, 
and a skilful fisherman ; and, if he go far abroad, be able 
on occasion to fight for his life. For his moral character, 
be must, like a knight of old, be first of all gentle and 
conrteous, ready and able to ingratiate himself with the 
poor, the ignorant, and the savage; not only because 
foreign travel will be often otherwise impossible, but 
because he knows how much invaluable local informa- 
tion can be obtained from fishermen, miners, hunters, and 
tillers of the soil. Next, he should be brave and enter- 
prising, and withal patient and undaunted ; not merely 
in travel, but in investigation ; knowing — as Lord Bacon 
might have put it— that the kingdom of Nature, like the 
kingdom of Heaven, must be taken by violence, and that 
only to those who knock long and earnestly does the 
great mother open the doors of her sanctuary. He must 
be of a reverent turn of mind also ; not rashly discrediting 
any reports, however vague and fragmentary, giving man 
credit always for some germ of truth, and giving Nature 
credit for an inexhaustible fertility and variety, which will 
keep him his life long always reverent, yet never super- 
stitious ; wondering at the commonest, but not surprised 
by the most strange; free from the idols of size and 
sensuous loveliness ; able to see grandeur in the minutest 
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objects, beauty in the most nngainly ; estimatiiig each 
thing not carnally, as the vulgar do, by its size or its 
pleasantness to the senses, but spiritually, by the amount 
of Divine thought revealed to him therein ; holding every 
phenomenon worth the noting dovm ; believing that every 
pebble holds a treasure, every bud a revelation ; making 
it a point of conscience to pass over nothing through 
laziness or hastiness, lest the vision once offered and 
despised should be withdrawn; and looking at every 
object as if he were never to behold it again. 

Moreover, he must keep himself free from all those 
perturbations of mind which not only weaken energy, but 
darken and confuse the inductive fiGtcalty ; from haste and 
laziness, from melancholy, testiness, pride, and all the 
passions which make men see only what they wish to see. 
Of solemn and scrupulous reverence for truth; of the 
habit of mind which regards each fact and discovery not 
as our own possession, but as the possession of its 
Creator, independent of us, our tastes, our needs, ot our 
vain-glory, I hardly need to speak ; for it is the very 
essence of a naturalist's faculty — the very tenure of his 
existence : and without truthfulness, science would be as 
impossible now as chivalry would have been of old. 

And last, but not least, the perfect naturalist should 
have in him the very essence of true chivalry, namely, 
self-devotion : the desire to advance, not himself^ and bis 
own i&me or weaith, but knowledge and mankind. He 
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Bbonld have tliis great virtue; and in spite of many 
shortoomings-^for what man is there who liveth and 
sinneth not 7 — ^naturalists as a class have it to a degree 
i^hich makes them stand ont most honourably in the 
midst of a self-seeking and mammonite generation 
inclined to value everything by its money price, its 
private utility. The spirit which gives freely, because it 
knows that it has received freely ; which communicates 
knowledge without hope of reward, without jealousy and 
mean rivalry, to fellow-students and to the world; 
•which is content to delve and toil comparatively unknown, 
that from, its obscure and seemingly worthless results 
others may derive pleasure, and even build up great 
fortunes, and change the very face of cities and lands, by 
the practical use of some stray talisman which the poor 
student has invented in his laboratory ;: — ^this is the spirit 
-which is abroad among our scientific men, to a greater 
degree than it ever has been among any body of men for 
many a century past ; and might well be copied by those 
^ho profess deeper purposes and a more exalted calling, 
than the discovery of a new zoophyte, or the classifica- 
tion of a moorland crag. • . • 

I have been stretching an ideal — ^but one which I 
seriously recommend to the consideration of all parents ; 
for, though it is impossible and absurd to wish that 
every young man should grow up a naturalist by pro- 
fession, yet this age ofiers no more wholesome train- 
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ing, both moral and intellectual, than that which is 
given by instilling into the young an early taste for 
outdoor physical science. The education of our children 
is now more than ever it puzzling problem, if by 
education we mean the development of the whole 
humanity, not merely of some arbitrarily chosen part of 
it. How to feed the imagination with wholesome food, 
and teach it to despise French novels, and that sugared 
slough of sentimental poetry, in comparison with which 
the old fairy-tales and ballads were manful and rational ; 
how to counteract the tendency to shallow and concealed 
sciolism, engendered by hearing popular lectures on all 
manner of subjects, which can only be really learnt by 
stem methodic study ; how to give habits of enterprise, 
patience, accurate observation, which the counting- 
house or the library will never bestow ; above all, how 
to develop the physical powers, without engendering 
brutality and coarseness, — are questions Ibecoming daily 
more and more puzzling, while they need daily more and 
more to be solved, in an age of enterprise, travel, and 
emigration, like the present. For the truth must be told, 
that the great majority of men who are now distinguished 
by commercial success, have had a training the directly 
opposite to that which they are giving to their sons. 
They are for the most part men who have migrated irom 
the country to the town, and had in their youth all the 
advantages of a sturdy and manful hill-side or sea-side 
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training; men whose bodies "vera developed, and their 
lungs fed on pure breezes, long before they brought to 
work in the city the bodily and mental strength which they 
had gained by loch and moor. But it is not so with their 
sons. Their business habits are learnt in the counting- 
house ; a good school, doubtless, as far as it goes, but 
one which will expand none but the lowest intellectual 
faculties; which will make them accurate accountants, 
shrewd computers and competitors, but never the ori- 
ginators of daring schemes, men able and willing to go 
forth to replenish the earth and subdue it^ And in the 
hours of relaxation, how much of their time is thrown 
away, for want of anything better, on frivolity, not to 
say on secret profligacy, parents know too well; and 
often shut their eyes in very despair to evils which they 
know not how to cure. A frightiul majority of our 
middle-class young men are growing up effeminate, 
empty of all knowledge but what tends directly to the 
making of a fortune ; or rather, to speak correctly, to the 
keeping up the fortunes which their fathers have made 
for them ; while of the minority, who are indeed thinkers 
and readers, how many women as well as men have we 
seen wearying their souls with study undirected, often 
misdirected ; craving to learn, yet not knowing how, or 
what to learn; cultivating, with unwholesome energy, 
the head at the expense of the body and the heart; 
cat/ibing up with the most capricious self-will one mania 
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after another, and tossing it away again for some new 
phantom ; gorging the memory with facts which no one 
has taught them to arrange, and the reason with prohlems 
which they have no method for solving ; till they fret 
themselves into a chronic fever of the brain, which too 
ofben urges them on to plunge, as it were to cool the 
inward fire, into the ever-restless sea of doubt and 
disbelief. It is a sad lecture. There are many who 
may read these pages whose hearts will tell them that it 
is a true one. What is wanted in these cases is a 
methodic and scientific habit of mind; and a clasfa of 
objects on which to exercise that habit, which will fever 
neither the speculative intellect, nor the moral sense; and 
those physical science will give, as nothing else can give it. 
Moreover to revert to another point which we touched 
just now : — Man has a body as well as a mind ; and with 
the vast majority there will be no mens sana unless there 
be a corpus aanum for it to inhabit. And what outdoor 
training to give our youths, is, as we have already said, 
more than ever puzzling. This difficulty is felt, perhaps, 
less in Scotland than in England. The Scotch climate 
compels hardiness : the Scotch bodily strength makes it 
easy ; and Scotland, with her mountain-tours in summer, 
and her frozen lochs in winter, her labyrinth of seashore, 
and, above all, that priceless boon which Providence has 
bestowed on her, in the contiguity of her great cities to 
the loveliest scenery, and the hills where every breeze is 
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health, affords facilities for healthy physical life anknown 
to the Englishman, who has no Arthur's Seat towering 
above his London, no Western Islands sporting the 
ocean firths beside his Manchester. Field sports, with 
the invaluable training which they give, if not — 

*« The reason firm," 
yet still 

"The temperate will, 
Endnranoe, foresight, strength, and skni,** 

have become impossible for the greater number; and 
athletic exercises are now, in England at least, so 
artificialized, so expensive, so mixed up with drinking, 
gambling, and other evils of which I need say nothing 
here, that one cannot wonder at any parent's shrinking 
from allowing their sons to meddle much with them. 
And yet the young man who has had no substitute for 
such amusements will cut but a soiTy figure in Australia, 
Canada, or India ; and if he stays at home, will spend 
many a pound in doctors* bills, which could have been 
better employed elsewhere. « Taking a walk **• — as one 
would take a pill or a draught — seems likely soon to 
become the only form of outdoor existence possible for us 
of the British Isles. But a walk without an object, 
unless in the most lovely and novel of scenery, is a poor 
exercise ; and, as a recreation, utterly nil. 1 never knew 
two young lads go out for a " constitutional " who did 
not, if they were commonplace youths, gossip the whole 
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way about things better left unspoken ; or if they were 
elever ones, fall on arguing and brainsbeating on politics 
or metaphysics, from the moment they left the door, and 
return with their wits even more heated and tired than 
they were when they set out. I cannot help fancying that 
Milton made a mistake in a certain celebrated passage ; 
and that it was not ** sitting on a hill apart/' but tramp- 
ing four miles out, and four miles in, along a turnpike 
round, that his hapless spirit discoursed — 

•* Of fate, free-will, foreknowledge, absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.'* 

Seriously, if we wish rural walks to do our children any 
good, we must give them a love for rural sights, an object 
in every walk ; we must teach them — and we can teach 
them — to find wonder in every insect, sublimity in every 
hedgerow, the records of past worlds in every pebble, 
and boundless fertility upon the barren shore ; and so, 
by teaching them to make full use of that limited sphere 
in which they now are, make them faithful in a few 
things, that they may be fit hereafter to be rulers over 
much. 

I may seem to exaggerate the advantages of such 
studies ; but the question, after all, is one of experience ; 
and I have nad experience enougli and to spare that 
what I say is true. I have seen the young man oi nerce 
passions, and uncontrollable daring, expend healthily 
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that energy which threatened daily to plnnge him into 
recklessness, if not into sin, upon hunting out and 
collecting, through rock and hog, snow and tempest, 
every hird and egg of the neighbouring forest. I have 
seen the cultivated man, craving for travel, and for 
success in life, pent up in the drudgery of London 
i77ork, and yet keeping his spirit calm, and perhaps 
his morals all the more righteous, by spending over 
his microscope, ev«nings which would too probably 
have gradually been wasted at the theatre. I have seen 
the young London beauty, amid all the excitement and 
temptation of luxury and flattery, with her heart pure, 
and her mind occupied in a boudoir full of shells and 
fossils, flowers and seaweeds, keeping herself unspotted 
from the world, by considering the lilies of the field, how 
they grow. And therefore it is that I hail witb thank- 
fulness every fresh book of Natural History as a fiesh 
boon to the young, a fresh help to those who have tc» 
educate them. — Glaums ; or the Wonders oj tlie Slwre. 

Three Aphorisms. — ^Nothing is more expensive than 
penuriousness ; nothing more anxious than carelessness ; 
and every duty which is bidden to wait, returns with 
seven fresh duties at its back. — USemtons Jor the 2'imes^ 

xxn. 
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nnHE Science of History. — The belief that History is 
" God educating man," is no mere hypothesis ; it 
results from the observation of thousands of minds, 
throughout thousands of years. It has long seemed — ^I 
trust it will seem still— the best explanation of the strange 
deeds of that strange being, man : and where we find in 
history facts which seem to contradict it, we shall not 
cast away rashly or angrily either it or them : but if we 
be Bacon's true disciples, we shall use them patiently 
and reverently to correxjt and expand our notions of 
the law itself, and rise thereby to more deep and just 
conceptions of education, of man, and — ^it may be — of 
God Himself. 

In proportion as we look at history thus ; searching 
for effective, rather than final causes, and content to see 
God working everywhere, without impertinently demand- 
ing of Him a reason for His deeds, we shall study in a 
frame of mind equally removed from superstition on the 
one hand, and necessitarianism on the other. We shall 
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not be afraid to confess natural agencies: but neither 
shall we be afraid to confess those sapematnral causes 
which underlie all existence, save God's alone. We 
Bhall tftlk of more t'lan an over-ruling Providence. That 
bueh exists, will seem to us a patent fact. But it will 
Beam to us somewhat ManichsBan to believe that the 
world 18 ill-made, mankind a failure, and that all God has 
to do with them is to set them right here and there, 
when they go intolerably wrong. We shall believe not 
merely in an over-ruling Providence, but — if I may dare to 
coin a word— in an under-ruling one, which has fized for 
mankind eternal laws of life, health, growth, both physical 
and spiritual; in an around-ruling Providence, likewise, . 
by which circumstances, that which stands around a man, 
are perpetually arranged, it may be, are fore-ordained, 
so that each law shall have at least an opportunity 
of inking effect on the right person, in the right time 
and place ; and in an in-ruling Providence, too, from 
whofle inspiration comes all true thought, all right 
feeling ; &om whom, we must believe, man alone of all 
living things known to us inherits that mysterious faculty 
of perceiving the law beneath the phsenomena, by virtue 
of which he is a man. 

But we can hold all this, surely, and equally hold all 
whi^h natural science may teach us. Hold what natural 
icience teaches ? We shall not dare not to hold it. It 
win be sacred in our eyes. All light which science 
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political, economic^ physiological, or other, can throw 
apon the past, will he welcomed hy us, as coming from 
the Author of all light. To ign<Mre it, even to receive it 
saspieionsly and grudgingly, we shall feel to he a sin 
against Him. We shall dread no ^' inroads of materialism ; " 
because we shall he standing upon that spiritual ground 
which underlies -- ay, causes — the material. All dis- 
coveries of science, whether political or economic, whether 
laws of health or laws of climate, will he accepted trust- 
fully and cheerfully. And when we meet with such 
startling speculations as those on the influence of climate, 
soil, scenery, on national character, which have lately 
excited so much controversy, we shall welcome them at 
first sight, just hecause they give us hope of order where 
we had seen only disorder, law where we fancied chance : 
we shall verify them patiently ; correct them if they need 
correction ; and if proven, helieve that they have worked, 
and still work, obx dyev Gcov, as Actors in the great 
method of Him who has appointed to all nations their 
times, and the hounds of their habitation, if haply they 
might feel after Him, and find Him : though He be not 
far from any one of them ; for in Him we live, and move, 
and have our being, and are the offspring of God Himself. 
— Inaugural Led, at Cambridge. 

The BntTH of Freedom. — Scholars have said, that the 
old Greeks were the fathers of freedom ; and there have 
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been other peoples in the world's history, who have 
made glorious and snccessfol straggles to throw off their 
tyrants, and be free. And they have said, ^^ We are the 
fathers of Freedom ; Liberty was bom with us." Not so, 
my friends I Liberty is of a far older, and far nobler 
house ; Liberty was bom, if you will receive it, on the 
first Easter night, on the night to be much remembered 
among the children of Israel — ay, among all mankind — 
when God Himself stooped from heaven to set the 
oppressed free. Then was Freedom bom. — ^Not in the 
counsels of men, however wise ; or in the battles of 
men, however brave ; but in the counsels of God, and 
the battle of God — amid human agony and terror, and 
the shaking of heaven and the earth ; amid the great cry 
throughout Egypt, when a first-bom son lay dead in 
every house ; and the tempest which swept aside the 
Bed Sea waves ; and the pillar of cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire by night ; and the Bed Sea shore covered 
with the corpses of the Egyptians ; and the thunderings 
and lightnings and earthquakes of Sinai ; and the sound 
as of a trumpet waxing loud and long; and the voice, 
most human and most divine, which spake from off the 
lonely mountain peak to that vast horde of coward and 
degenerate slaves, and said, ^* I am the Lord thy God, 
who brought thee out of the land of Egypt. Thou shalt 
obey my laws, and keep my commandments to do them." 
Ohl the man who would rob his sufiering fellow- creatures 
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of that story — ^he knows not how deep and hitter are the 
needs of man. 

Then was Freedom horn ; hat not of man ; not of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man ; bat of the will 
of God, from whom all good things come ; and of Christ, 
who is the life and the light of men and of nations, and 
of the whole world, and of all worlds, past, present, and 
to come. — The Gospel of the Pentateuch^ XTL 

The Fall op Bomb and Death op Alamo. — . • . . 
Alaric rose instantly, and with him all the Gothic tribes. 
Down through Italy he passed^ almost without striking a 
blow. Bavenna, infeunoos, accoramg to Sidonins, for its 
profligacy, where the Emperor's court was, he passed dis- 
dainfully, and sat down before the walls of Eome. He did 
not try to storm it. Probably he could not. He had no 
such machines as those with which the Bomans battered 
walls* Quietly he sat, he and his Goths, <^as wolves 
waii; round the dying buflalo ; " waiting for the Bomans 
within to starve and die. They did starve and die ; men 
murdered each other for food ; mothers ate their own 
babes ; but they sent out embassies, boasting of their 
strength and numbers. Alaric laughed, — ^^ The thicker 
the hay, the easier it is mowed." What terms would he 
take? "All your gold, all your silver, the best of your 
precious things. All your barbarian slaves." That last 
is sigaiflcant. He would deliver his own flesh and blood. 
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The Teuton man sbonld be free. The trolls should drag 
no more of the forest children into their accursed den. 
** What then -mil you leave us ?" " Your lives." 

They bought him off with a quaint ransom : 5,000 
pounds weight of gold, 80,000 of silver, 4,000 robes of 
silk, 8,000 pieces of scarlet cloth, and 8,000 lbs. of 
pepper, possibly spices of all kinds. Gold, and finery, and 
spices — gifts fit for children, such as those Goths were. 

But he got, too, 40,000 Teuton slaves safe out of the 
evil place, and embodied them into his army. He had 
now 100,000 fighting men. Why did he not set up as 
King of Italy ? Was it that the awe of the place, Uie 
prestige of the Boman name, cowed him? It cowed 
each of the Teutonic invaders successively. To make 
themselves Emperors of Borne was a thing of which they 
dared not dream. Be that as it may, all he asked was 
to be received as some sort of vassal of the Emperor. 
The Master-Generalship of Italy, subsidies for his army, 
an independent command in the Tyrolese country, whence 
he had come, were his demands. 

Overblown with self-conceit, the Bomans refused him. 
They would listen to no conditions. They were in a 
thoroughly Chinese temper. You will find the Byzantine 
Empire in the same temper, centuries after; blinded to 
present weakness by the traditions of their forefathers' 
strength. They had worshipped the beast. Now that 
only his image was left, they worshipped that. 
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Alaric seized Ostia, and cut off their supplies. They 
tried to appease him by dethroning Honorins, and setting 
np some ptippet Attains. Alaric fonnd him plotting ; or 
said he had done so; and degraded him publicly at 
Bimini before his whole army. Again he offered peace. 
The insane Bomans proclaimed that his guilt precluded 
him for ever from the clemency of the Empire. 

Then came the end. He marched on Bome. The 
8alarian gate was thrown open at midnight, probably by 
German slaves within ; and then, for five dreadful days 
and nights, the wicked city expiated in agony the sins of 
centuries. 

And so at last the Nibelungen hoard was won. 

'^ And the kings of the earth who had lived delicately 
with her, and the merchants of the earth who were made 
rich by her, bewailed her, standing afar off for the fear of 
her torment, and crying, Alas t alas, that great Babylon t 
for in one hour is thy judgment come." 

St. John passes in those words from the region of 
symbol to that of literal description. A great horror fell 
on all the nations, when the news came. Bome taken ? 
Sorely the end of all things was at hand. The wretched 
fugitives poured into Egypt and Syria— especially to 
Jerusalem ; perhaps with some superstitious hope that 
Christ's tomb, or even Christ Himself, might save them. 

St. Jerome, as he saw day by day patrician men and 
women who had passed their lives in luxury, begging 
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their bread aronnd his hermitage at Bethlehem, wrote of 
the flEill of Eome, as a man astonied. 

St. Angnstine, at Hippo, could only look on it as the 
end of human power and glory, perhaps of the earth 
itself. Babylon the great had fallen, and now Christ was 
coming in the clonds of heaven, to set np the City of God 
for ever. In that thonght he wrote his De Civitate 
Dei. Read it, gentlemen — especially you who are to be 
priests — not merely for its details of the fall of Bome, 
but as the noblest theodicy which has yet proceeded from 
a human pen. 

Followed by long trains of captives, long trains of 
waggons bearing the spoils of all the world, Alaric went 
on South, '* with the native instinct of the barbarian," as 
Dr. Sheppard well says. Always toward the sun. Away 
from Muspelheim, and the dark cold North, toward the 
8un, and Yalhalla, where Odin and the Asas dwell in 
everlasting light. 

He tried to cross into Sicily : but a storm wrecked his 
boats, and the Goths were afraid of the sea. And after a 
while he died. And the wild men made a great mourning 
over him. They had now no plan left ; no heart to go 
South and look for Odin over the sea. But of one thing 
they were resolved, that the base Bomans should not dig 
np Alaric out of his barrow and scatter his bones to the 
winds. 

So they put no barrow over the great king ; but under 
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the walls of Cosenza they turned the river bed, and in 
that river bed they set Alaric, armed and mailed, upright 
upon his horse, with gold, and jewels, and arms, and it 
may be captive youths and maids, that he might enter 
into Valhalla in royal pomp, and make a worthy show 
among the heroes in Odin's hall. And then they turned 
back the river into its bed, and slew the slaves who had 
done the work, that no man might know where Alaric 
lies : and no man does know till this day. — The Boman 
and the Teuton, Lect. SI. 

What the Hebmits have Taught Mankind. — After all, 
let these old Lives of the Fathers tell their own tale. By 
their own merits let them stand or fall ; and stand they 
will, in one sense : for whatsoever else they are not, this 
they are — the histories of good men. Their physical 
science and their daemonology may have been on a par with 
those of the world around them; but they possessed what 
the world did not possess, faith in the utterly good and self- 
sacrificing God, and an ideal of virtue and purity such as 
had never been seen since the £rst Whitsuntide. And they 
set themselves to realise that ideal with a simplicity, an 
energy, an endurance, which were altogether heroic. How 
far they were right in " giving up the world " depends 
entirely on what the world was then like, and whether 
there was any hope of reforming it. It was their opinion 
ihat there was no such hope : and those who know best 
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the facts which surrounded them, its utter frivolity, its 
utter viciousness, the deadness which had fallen on art, 
science, philosophy, human life, whether &mily, social, or 
political ; the prevalence of slavery, in forms altogether 
hideous and unmentionable ; the insecurity of life and pro- 
perty, whether from military and fiscal tyranny, or from 
perpetual inroads of the so-called ^' Barbarians : " those, 
I say, who know these facts best will be most inclined to 
believe that the old hermits were wise in their genera- 
tion ; that the world was past salvation ; that it was not a 
wise or humane thing to marry and bring children into 
the world ; that in such a state of society, an honest and 
virtuous man could not exist, and that those who wished 
to remain honest and virtuous must flee into the desert, 
and be alone with God and their fellows. 

The question which had to be settled then and there, 
at that particular crisis of the human race, was not — ^Are 
certain wonders true or false ? but — ^Is man a mere mortal 
animal, or an immortal soul ? Is his flesh meant to serve 
his spirit, or his spirit his flesh 7 Is pleasure, or virtue, 
the end and aim of our existence ? 

The hermits set themselves to answer that question, 
not by arguing or writing about it, but by the only way 
in which any question can be settled — ^by experiment. 
They resolved to try whether their immortal souls could 
not grow better and better, while their mortal bodies 
were utterly neglected ; to make their flesh servo their 
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spirit; to make virtue their only end and aim; and 
ntterly to relinquish the very notion of pleasure. To do 
this one thing, and nothing else, they devoted their lives ; 
and they succeeded. From their time it has heen a 
received opinion, not merely among a few philosophers, 
or a few Pharisees, hut among the lowest, the poorest, 
the most ignorant, who have known aught of Christianity, 
that man is an immortal soul ; that the spirit, and not the 
flesh, ought to he master and guide ; that virtue is the 
highest good ; and that purity is a virtue, imparity a sin. 
These men were, it has heen well said, the very fathers 
of purity. And if, in that and other matters, they pushed 
their purpose to an extreme, — ^if, hy devoting themselves 
utterly to it alone, they suffered, not merely in wideness 
of mind or in power of judging evidence, hut even in hrain, 
till they hecame some of them at times insane from over- 
wrought nerves — it is not for us to hlame the soldier for 
ihe wounds which have crippled him, or the physician 
for the disease which he has caught himself while trying 
to heal others. Let us not speak ill of the bridge which 
carries us over, nor mock at those who did the work for 
OS as seemed to them best, and perhaps in the only way 
in which it could be done in those evil days. As a 
matter of fact, through these men's teaching and example, 
we have learnt what morality, purity, and Christianity we 
possess; and if any answer that we have learnt them 
from the Scriptures, who but these men preserved the 
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Scriptures to ns ? Who tanght us to look oq them as 
sacred and inspiied ? Who tanght ns to apply them to 
our daily lives, and find comfort and teaching in every age, 
in words written years ago by another race in a foreign 
land ? The Scriptures were the book, generally the only 
book, which they read and meditated, not merely from 
morn till night, but, as far as fainting nature would allow, 
from night to mom again : and their method of interpret- 
ing them — as far as I can discover — differed in nothing 
from that common to all Christians now, save that they 
interpreted literally certain precepts of our Lord, and of 
St. Paul, which we consider to have applied only to the 
"temporary necessity" of a decayed, dying, and hope- 
less age such as that in which they lived. And therefore, 
because they knew the Scripture well, and learned in it 
lessons of true virtue, and true philosophy, though unable 
to save civilization in the East, they were able at least to 
save it in the West. The European hermits, and the 
monastic communities which they originated, were indeed 
a seed of life, not merely to the conquered Boman popula- 
tion of Gaul, or Spain, or Britain, but to the heathen and 
Arian barbarians who conquered them. Among those fierce 
and armed savages, the unarmed hermits stood, strong 
only by justice, purity, and faith in God, defying the 
oppressor, succouring the oppressed, and awing and 
softening the new aristocracy of the middle age, which 
was founded on mere brute force, and pride of race; 
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because the monk took his stand upon mere humanity ; 
because he told the wild conqueror, Goth or Sueve, 
Frank or Burgundy Saxon or Norseman, that all men 
were equal in the sight of God ; because he told them — to 
quote Athanasius's own words concerning Antony — that 
** virtue is not beyond human nature ; '* that the highest 
moral excellence was possible to the most low-born 
and unlettered peasant whom they trampled under their 
horses* hoofe, if he were only renewed and sanctified by 
the Spirit of God. They accepted the lowest and 
commonest £a>cts of that peasant's wretched life; they 
outdid him in helplessness, loneliness, hunger, dirt, and 
slavery ; and then said, '^ Among all these I can yet be a 
man of God, wise, virtuous, pure, free, and noble in the 
«ight of God, though not in the sight of Caesars, counts, 
and knights." They went on, it is true, to glorify the 
means above the end: to consecrate childlessness, self- 
torture, dirt, ignorance, as if they were things pleasing 
to God, and holy in themselves. But in spite of those 
errors, they wrought throughout Europe a work which, 
as far as we can judge, could have been done in no 
other way; done only by men who gave up all that 
makes life worth having for the sake of being good 
themselves, and making others good. — The He^jnits: 
Simeon Stylites. 

The Hebmit of the Ballads. — Most readers wiH 
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recollect wbat an important part in the old ballads and 
romances is played by the hermit. He stands in 
strongest contrast to the knight. He fills np, as 
it were, by his gentleness and self-sacrifice, what is 
wanting in the manhood of the knight, the slave too 
often of his own fierceness and self-assertion. The 
hermit rebukes him when he sins, heals him when he is 
wounded, stays his hand in some mad murderous duel, 
such as was too common in days when any two armed 
horsemen, meeting on road or lawn, ran blindly at each 
other in the mere lust of fighting, as boars or stags might 
run. Sometimes he interferes to protect the oppressed 
serf; sometimes to rescue the hunted deer which has 
taken sanctuary at his feet. Sometimes, again, his 
influence is that of intellectual superiority; of worldly 
experience ; of the travelled man who has seen many 
lands, and many nations. Sometimes, again, that of 
sympathy ; for he has been a knight himself, and fought 
and sinned, and drank of the cup of vanity and vexation 
of spirit, like the fierce warrior who kneels at his feet. 
. . . Such men actually lived, and such work they 
actually did, from the southernmost point of Italy to the 
northernmost point of Scotland, during centuries in which 
there was no one else to do the work. The regular 
clergy could not have done it. Bishops and priests were 
entangled in the affairs of this world, striving to be 
statesmen, striving to bo landowners, striving to pass 
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Ohnrcli-lands on from father to son, and to establish 
themselves as an hereditary caste of priests. The 
chaplain or house-priest, who was to be found in every 
nobleman's, almost every knight's castle, was apt to 
become a mere upper servant, who said mass every 
morning in return for the good cheer which he got every 
evening, and fetched and carried at the bidding of his 
master and mistress* But the hermit who dwelt alone 
in the forest glen, occupied, like an old Hebrew prophet, 
an independent and a superior position. He needed 
naught from any man save the scrap of land which the 
lord was only too glad to allow him, in return for his 
coimsels and his prayers. And to him, as to a mysterious 
and supernatural personage, the lord went privately for 
advice in his quarrels with the neighbouring barons, or 
with his own kin. To him the lady took her children 
when they were sick, to be healed, as she fancied, by his 
prayers and blessings ; or poured into his ears a hundred 
secret sorrows and anxieties which she dare not tell to 
her fierce lord, who hunted and fought the livelong day, 
and drank too much liquor every night. — The Hermits: 
The Hermits of Europe, 

Thb Monk, a Civimzer. — Surely such men as St. 
Sturmi were children of wisdom, put what sense on the 
word you will. In a dark, confused, lawless, cut-throat 
ago, while everything was decided by the sword, they 
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found that they couid do no good to themselves, or any 
man, by throwing their swords into either scale. They 
would be men of peace, and see what could be done so. 
Was not that wise ? So they set to work. They feared 
God exceedingly, and walked with God. Was not that 
wise ? They wrought righteousness, and were merciful 
and kind, while kings and nobles were murdering around 
them ; pure and temperate, while other men were lustful 
and drunken ; just and equal in all their ways, while other 
men were unjust and capricious ; serving God faithfully, 
according to their light, while the people round them 
were half or wholly heathen ; content to do their work 
well on earth, and look for their reward in heaven, while 
the kings and nobles, the holders of the land, were full 
of insane ambition, every man trying to seize a scrap of 
ground from his neighbour, as if that would make them 
happier. Was that not wise ? Which was the wiser, the 
Chief killing human beings, to take from them some few 
square miles which men had brought into cultivation 
already, or the Monk, leaving the cultivated land, and 
going out into the backwoods to clear the forest, and till 
the virgin soil ? Which was the child of wisdom, I ask 
again ? And do not tell me that the old Monk worked 
only for fanatical and superstitious ends. It is not so. I 
know well his fanaticism and his superstition, and the 
depths of his ignorance and sill in ass : but he had more in 
him than that. Had he not^ he would have worked no 
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lastmg work. He was not only the pioneer of civiliza- 
tion, but he knew that he was such. He believed that 
all knowledge came from God, even that which taught a 
man to clear the forest, and plant com instead ; and he 
determined to spread such knowledge as he had wherever 
he could. He was a wiser man than the heathen 
Saxons, even than the Christian Franks, around him ; a 
better scholar, a better thinker, better handicraftsman, 
better farmer; and he did not keep his knowledge to 
himself. He did not, as some tell you, keep the Bible 
to himself. It is not so ; and those who say so, in this 
generation, ought to be ashamed of themselves. The 
Monk knew his Bible well himself, and he taught it. 
Those who learnt from him to read, learnt to read their 
Bibles. Those who did not learn— of course the vast 
majority, in days when there was no printing — ^he taught 
by sermons, by pictures, afterwards by mystery and 
miracle plays. The Bible was not forbidden to the laity 
till centuries afterwards — and forbidden then, why ? 
Because the laity throughout Europe knew too much 
about the Bible, and not too little. Because the early 
Monks had sg ingrained the mind of the masses, through^ 
out Christendom, with Bible stories, Bible personages, the 
great facts, and the great doctrines, of our Lord's life, 
that the masses knew too much ; that they could con- 
trast too easily, and too freely, the fallen and profligate 
Monks of the Mteenth and sixteenth centuries, with 
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those Bible examples, which the old Monks of centuries 
before had taught their forefathers* Then the clergy 
tried to keep from the laity, because it testified against 
themselves, the very book which centuries before they 
had taught them to love and know too well. In a word, 
the old Monk missionary taught all he knew to all who 
would learn, just as our best modem missionaries do; 
and was loved, and obeyed, and looked on as a superior 
being, as they are. 

Of course he did not know how far civilization would 
extend. He could not foretell railroads and electric 
telegraphs, any more than he could political economy, or 
sanitary science. But the best that he knew, he taught 
— and did also, working vrith his own hands. He was 
faithful in a few things, and God made him ruler over 
many things. For out of these monasteries sprang — 
what did not spring? They restored again and agtdn 
sound law and just government, when the good old 
Teutonic laws, and the Boman law also, was trampled 
under foot amid the lawless strife of ambition and fary. 
Under their shadow sprang up the towns vrith their 
corporate rights, their middle classes, their artisan 
classes. They were the physicians, the alms-givers, the 
relieving officers, the schoolmasters of the middle-age 
world. They first taught us the great principle of the 
division of labour, to which we owe, at this moment, that 
England is what she is» instead of being covered with a 
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horde of peasants, each making and producing everything 
for himself, and starving each upon his rood of ground. 
They transcribed or composed all the books of the then 
world; many of them spent their lives in doing nothing but 
writing ; and the number of books, even of those to be 
tound in single monasteries, considering the tedious 
labour of copying, is altogether astonishing. They pre- 
served to us the treasures of classical antiquity. They 
discovered for us the germs of all our modern inventions. 
They brought in from abroad arts and new knowledge ; 
and while they taught men to know that they had a 
common humanity, a common Father in heaven taught 
them also to profit by each other's wisdom instead of re- 
maining in isolated ignorance. They, too, were the great 
witnesses against feudal caste. With them was neither 
high-born nor low-born, rich nor poor : worth was their 
only test ; the meanest serf entering there might become 
the lord of knights and vassals, the counsellor of kings 
and princes. Men may talk of democracy — ^those old 
monasteries were the most democratic institutions the 
world had ever till then seen. " A man's a man for a' 
that," was not only talked of in them, but carried out in 
practice — only not in anarchy, and as a cloak for licen- 
tiousness : but under those safeguards of strict discipline, 
and almost military order, without which men may call 
themselves free, and yet be really only slaves to their 
own passions. Yes, paradoxical as it may seem, in those 
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monasteries was preserved the sacred fire of moddm 
liberty, through those feudal centuries when all the out- 
side world was doing its best to trample it out. Be- 
member, as a single instance, that in the Abbot's lodgings 
at Bury St. Edmunds the Magna Charta was drawn out, 
before being presented to John at Bunymede. I know 
what they became afterwards, better than most do here ; 
too well to defile my lips, or your ears, with tales too 
true. They had done their work, and they went. Like 
all things bom in time, they died ; and decayed in time ; 
and the old order changed, giving place to the new ; and 
God fulfilled Himself in many ways. But in them, too, 
he fulfilled Himself. They were the best things the world 
had seen ; the only method of Christianizing and civi- 
lizing semi-barbarous Europe. Like all human plans 
and conceptions, they contained in themselves original sin ; 
idolatry, celibacy, inhuman fanaticism ; these were their 
three roots of bitterness ; and when they bore the natural 
fruit of immorality, the monasteries fell with a great and 
just destruction. But had not those monasteries been 
good at first, and noble at first ; had not the men in them 
been better and more useful men than the men outside, 
do you think they would have endured for centuries ? They 
would not even have established themselves at all. They 
would soon, in those stormy times, have been swept off 
the face of the earth. Hl-used they often were, plundered 
and burnt down. But men found that they were good. 
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Their own plunderers found that they could not do 
without them ; and repented, and humbled themselves, 
and built them up again, to be centres of justice and 
mercy and peace, amid the wild weltering sea of war and 
misery. For all things endure, even for a generation, 
only by virtue of the good which .is in them. By the 
Spirit of God in them they live, as do all created 
things ; and when He taketh away their breath they die, 
and return again to their dust. — The Roman and the 
Teuton^ LecU IX. 

The Fall of the Papal Power. — ^They (the Popes) 
defended themselves long, and with astonishing skill and 
courage. Their sources of power were two, the moral, 
and the thaumaturgic ; and they used them both : but when 
the former failed, the latter became useless. As long aa 
their moral power was real; as long as they and their clergy 
were on the whole, in spite of enormous faults, the best 
men in Europe — so long the people believed in them, and 
in their thaumaturgic relics likewise. But they became 
by no means the best men in Europe. They began to 
think that after all it was more easy to work the material 
than the moral power — easier to work the bones than to 
work righteousness. They were deceived. Behold 1 
when the righteousness was gone, the bones refused to 
work. People began to question the virtues of the bones, 
and to ask, '< We can believe that the bones may have 
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worked miracles for good men — but for bad men ? We 
will examine whether they work any miracles at all.*' And 
then, behold, it came ont that the bones did not work 
miracles, and that possibly they were not saints' bones at 
all ; and then the storm came ; and the lie, as all lies do, 
punished itself. The salt had lost its savour. The Ten- 
tonic intellect appealed from its old masters to God, and 
to God's universe of facts, and emancipated itself once and 
for all. They who had been the light of Europe, became 
its darkness; they who had been first, became last; a 
warning to mankind until the end of time, that on Truth 
and Virtue depends the only abiding strength. — The Roman 
and the Teuton^ LecU XI. 

Queen Elizj^eth. — • • • • "But Queen Elizabeth 
was an old woman then." I thank the objector even for 
that ** then ; " for it is much nowadays to find any one who 
believes that Queen Elizabeth was ever young, or who does 
not talk of her as if she was bom about seventy years of 
age, covered with rouge and wrinkles. I will undertake to 
say, that as to the beauty of this woman there is a greater 
mass of testimony, and firom the very best judges too, 
than there is of the beauty of any personage in history ; 
and yet it has become the fashion now to deny even that 
The plain facts seem, that she was very graceful, active, 
accomplished in all outward manners, of a perfect figure, 
ftQd of that style of intellectual beauty, depending on ex- 
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pression, which attracted — ^and we trust always will at- 
tract-^Bntons, &r more than that merely sensuous love- 
liness in which no doubt Mary Stuart fictr surpassed her. 
And there seems little doubt, that, like many English- 
women, she retained her beauty to a very late period in 
life, not to mention that she was, in 1592, just at that 
age of rejuvenescence which makes many a woman more 
lovely at sixty than she has been since she was thirty- 
five.. No doubt, too, she used every artificial means to 
preserve her famous complexion ! and quite right she was. 
This beauty of hers had been a talent — as all beauty is — 
committed to her by God ; it had been an important ele- 
ment in her great success ; men had accepted it as what 
beauty of form and expression generally is, an outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace ; and 
while the inward was unchanged, what wonder if she 
tried to preserve the outward ? If she was the same, 
why should she not try to look the same ? And what 
blame to those who worshipped her, if, knowing that she 
was the same, they too should fancy that she looked the 
same — ^the Elizabeth of their youth, and should talk as 
if the fair flesh, as well as the fair spirit, was immortal ? 
Does not every loving husband do so, when he forgets the 
grey hair and the sunken cheek, and all the wastes of 
time ; and sees the partner of many joys and sorrows not 
as she has become, but as she was, ay, and is to him, ana 
will be to him, he trusts, through all eternity ? There is 
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no feeling in these Elizabethan worshippers which we 
have not seen, potential and cmde, again and again in the 
best and noblest of young men whom we have met, till it 
was crushed in them by the luxury, effeminacy, and un- 
belief in chivalry, which is the sure accompaniment of a 
long peace ; which war may bum up with beneficent fire ; 
which, to judge by the unexpected heroisms and chivalries 
of the last three years, it is burning up already. — Misc., 
vol. i. : Sir W. Raleigh. 

Sib Walteb Haleioh. — • • • • These years are 
Raleigh's noon — stormy enough at best, yet brilliant. 
There is a pomp about him, outward and inward, which 
is terrible to others, dangerous to himself. One has gor- 
geous glimpses of that grand Durham House of his, with 
its carvings and its antique marbles, armorial escutcheons, 
** beds with green silk hangings, and legs like dolphins, 
overlaid with gold ; " and the man himself, tall, beautiful, 
and graceful, perfect alike in body and in mind, walking 
to and fro, his beautiful wife upon his arm, his noble boy 
beside his knee, in his '' white satin doublet, embroidered 
with pearls, and a great chain of pearls about his neck," 
lording it among the lords with ''an awfulness and 
ascendency above other mortals," for which men say 
that ** his nsBve is, that he is damnable proud ; " and no 
wonder* The reduced squire's younger son has gone 
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forth to oonqner the world; and he fancies, poor fool, 
that he has conquered it, jnst as it really has conquered 
him: and he will stand now on his hlood and his 
pedigree — ^no had one either — and all the more stiffly 
because puppies like Lord Oxford, who instead of making 
their fortunes have squandered them, call him '^ jack and 
upstart,'* and make impertinent remarks while the Queen 
is playing the virginals, about ** how when jacks go up, 
heads go down." Proud ? No wonder if the man be 
proud I "Is not this great Babylon, which I have 
built ? *' And yet all the while he has the most affectinj^ 
consciousness that all this is not God's will, but the will 
of the flesh ; that the house of fame is not the house of 
God ; that its floor is not the rock of ages, but the sea 
of glass mingled with Are, which may crack beneath him 
any moment, and let the nether flame burst up. Hd 
knows that he is living in. a splendid lie ; that he is not 
what God meant him to be. He longs to flee away and 
be at peace. It is to this period, not to his death-hour^ 
that " The Lie " belongs ; saddest of poems, with its 
melodious contempt and life-weariness. All is a lie- 
court, church, statesmen, courtiers, wit and science, town 
and country, all are shams ; the days are evil ; the canker 
is at the root of all things ; the old heroes are dying one 
by one; the Elizabethan age is rotting down, as all 
human things do, and nothing is left but to bewail with 
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Spenser " The Ruins of Time ; " the glory and virtue 
which have been — the greater glory and virtue which 
might be even now, if men would but arise and repent, 
and work righteousness, as their fathers did before them. 
But no. Even to such a world as this he will cling, and 
flaunt it about as captain of the guard in the Queen's 
progresses, and masques, and pageants, with sword-belt 
studded with diamonds and rubies, or at tournaments, in 
armour of solid silver, and a gallant train with orange- 
tawny feathers, provoking puppy Essex to bring in a far 
larger train in the same colours, and swallow up Baleigh*s 
pomp in his own, so achieving that famous << feather- 
triumph " by which he gains little but bad blood and a 
good jest. For Essex is no better tilter than he is 
general ; and having " ran very ill " in his orange-tawny, 
comes next day in green, and runs still worse, and yet is 
seen to be the same cavalier; whereon a spectator 
shrewdly observes that he changed his colours ** that it 
may be reported that there was one in green who ran 
worse than he in orange-tawny.** But enough of these toys, 
while God*s handwriting is upon the wall above all heads. 
Ealeigh knows that the handwriting is there. The 
spirit which drove him forth to Virginia and Guiana is 
fallen asleep; but he longs for Sherborne and quiet 
country life, and escapes thither during Essex*^ im- 
prisonment, taking Cecil's son with him, and writes as 
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only he can write, about the shepherd's peaceful joys, 
contrasted with " courts," and " masques," and " proud 
towers." — • • • • 

• • • • Tragic enough are the after-scenes of Raleigh's 
life ; but most tragic of all are these scenes of vain-glory, in 
which he sees the better part, and yet chooses the worse, 
and pours out his self-discontent in song which proves 
the fount of delicacy and beauty which lies pure and 
bright beneath the gaudy artificial crust. What might not 
this man have been I And he Imows that too. The 
stately rooms of Durham House pall on him, and he 
delights to hide up in his little study among his books 
and his chemical experiments, and smoke his silver pipe, 
and look out on the clear Thames and the green Surrey 
bills, and dream about Guiana and the Tropics ; or to sit 
in tbe society of antiquaries with Selden and Cotton, 
Camden and Stow ; or in his own Mermaid Club, with 
Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Beaumont, and at last with 
Shakspeare's self, to hear and utter 

«* Words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame. 
As if that every one fix)m whom they came. 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest." 

Anything to forget the handwriting on the wall, which 
will not be forgotten. — Misc., vol. i. : Sir W. Ealeii/h, 
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The Secret op Baleigh's Failube. — Here seems — as 
far as little folk dare judge great folk — to have been his 
mistake. — He is too wide for real success. He has too 
many plans ; he is fond of too many pursuits. The man 
who succeeds is generally the narrow man ; the man of 
one idea, who works at nothing but that ; sees every- 
thing only through the light of that ; sacrifices everything 
to that; the fanatic, in short. By fanatics, whether 
military, commercial, or religious, and not by ** liberal- 
minded men " at all, has the world's work been done in 
all ages. Amid the modem cants, one of the most 
mistaken is the cant about the ** mission of genius,'' the 
'* mission of the poet." Poets, we hear in some quarters, 
are the anointed kings of mankind, — at least, so the little 
poets sing, each to his little Mdle. There is no greater 
mistake. It is the practical, prosaical fanatic who does 
the work ; and the poet, if he tries to do it, is certain to 
put down his spade every five minutes, to look at the 
prospect, and pick flowers, and moralize on dead asses, 
till he ends a ** Neron malgre lui-m§me,** fiddling melo- 
diously while Borne, is burning. And perhaps this is the 
secret of Baleigh*s failure. He is a fanatic no doubt, a 
true knight-errant : but he is too much of a poet withal. 
The sense of beauty inthrals him at every step. Gloriana's 
fairy court, with its chivalries and its euphuisms, its 
masques and its tourneys, and he the most charming 
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personage in it, are too charming for him — as they would 
have heen for ns, reader ; and he cannot give them np, 
and go about the one work. He justifies his double- 
mindedness to himself, no doubt, as he does to the 
world, by working wisely, indefatigably, and bravely; 
but still he has put his trust in princes, and in the 
children of men. His sin, as far as we can see, is 
not against man, but against God: one which we do 
not nowadays call a sin, but a weakness. Be it so. God 
punished him for it, swiftly and sharply ; which I hold 
to be a sure sign that God also forgave him for it. — Misc, 
vol. i. : Sir W. Raleigh. 

Geemany (1860). — . . . Look at that most noble 
nation of Germany, swept and stunned, by peasant 
wars, thirty years* wars, French wars, and after each 
hurricane blossoming up again into brave industry and 
brave thought, to be in its turn cut off by a fresh 
storm ere it could bear full fruit; doing neverthe- 
less such work, against such fearful disadvantages, as 
nation never did before ; and proving thereby what she 
might have done for humanity, had not she, the mother 
of all European life, been devoured, generation after 
generation, by her own unnatural children. Nevertheless, 
she is their mother still ; aud her history, as I believe, 
the root-history of Europe ; but it is hard to read — the 
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sibylline leaves are so fantastically torn, the characters so 
blotted out by tears and blood. — Inaugural Lecture at 
Cambridge. 

Spibitual Besults of Material Imyentions. — So 
strangely interwoven is the physical and spiritual history 
of man, that material inventions produce continually the 
most unexpected spiritual results. Printing becomes a 
religious agent, causes not merely more books, but a 
Protestant Beformation ; then again, through the Jesuit 
literature, helps to a Bomanist Counter-Beformation ; 
and, by the clashing of the two, is one of the great 
causes of the Thirty Years' War, one of the most disas- 
trous checks which European progress ever suffered. 
Gunpowder, again, not content with killing men, becomes 
unexpectedly a political agent ; the << villainous saltpetre," 
as Ariosto and Shakspeare's fop complain, '< does to 
death many a goodly gentleman," and enables the masses 
to cope, for the first time, with knights in armour ; thus 
forming a most important agent in the rise of the middle 
classes ; while the spinning-jenny, not content with 
furnishing facts for the political economist, and employ- 
ment for millions, helps to extend slavery in the United 
States, and gives rise to moral and political questions, 
which may have, ere they be solved, the most paioful 
consequences to one of the greatest nations on earth. — 
Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge. 
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Thb Ideal and PaiMiBVAL Law of Mabriaoe. — It is 
onimciated, remember always, in the oldest Hebrew docn- 
ment. On the very threshold of the Bible, in the very 
first chapters of Genesis, it is enunciated in its most ideal 
pnnty and perfection. But in practice it was never 
fulfilled. No man seems to have attempted to fulfil it. 
Man becomes a polygamist, lower than the very birds of 
the air. Abraham, the father of the faithful, has his 
Sarah, his princess- wife ; but he has others beside, as 
many as he will : and so has David likewise — ^to their great 
grief and harm. 

Ho, too, it would seem, had the majority of the Jews 
till after the Captivity ; and even then the law of divorce 
seems to have been as indalgdnt (oward the man, as it 
was unjust and cruel toward the woman. But our 
blessed Lord reasserted the ideal and primasval law* He 
testified in behalf of woman, the puppet of a tyrant who 
repudiated her upon the most frivolous pretext, and 
declared that in the beginning God made them male and 
femfde ; the one husband for the one wife. But His words 
fell on unwilling ears. His disciples answered, that if the 
case of a man with his wife be such, it is not good for a 
man to marry. And such, as a fact, was the general 
opinion of Christendom for many centuries. But of that, 
as of other sayings of our Lord's, were His own words 
falfilled, that the Kingdom of God is as if a man should 
put seed into the ground, and sleep and wake, and the 

N 
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seed should spring np, and bear fruit, he know not 
how. 

In due course of time, when the Teutonic nations were 
Christianized, there sprang up among them an idea d 
married love, which showed that . our Lord's words had 
at last ffdlen on good ground, and were destined to bear 
fruit an hundredfold. 

Gradually, with many confusions, and sometimes sinfal 
mistakes, there arose, not in the cloister; not in the 
study ; not even, alas I in the churches of God, as they 
were then ; but in the flowery meads of May ; under the 
forest boughs, where birds sang to their mates ; by the 
side of the winter hearth ; from the lips of wandering 
minstrels ; in the hearts of young creatures, whom neither 
the profligacy of worldlings, nor the prudery of monks, 
had yet deflled ; from them arose a voice, most human 
and yet most divine, reasserting once more the lost law of 
Eden, and finding in its fulfilment strength and purity, 
self-sacrifice and self-restraini That voice grew clearer 
and more strong as time went on. It was pucged irom 
youthful mistakes and youthful grossnesses ; till, at the 
Reformation, it could speak clearly, fully, once and for 
all : no longer on the ground of mere nature and private 
fancy, but on the ground of Scripture, and reason, and the 
eternal Laws of God ; and the highest ideal of fisimily life 
became possible to the family and to the nation, in 
proportion as they accepted the teaching of the Beforma- 
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tion: and impossible, alas f in proportion as they still 
allowed themselves to be role^ by a priesthood, who 
asserted the truly monstrous dogma, that the sexes reach 
each their highest excellence, only when parted from each 
other. — David: Sermon IV. 

Absence of Caste in England. — ^It wonld seem that 
the distinction between " earl and churl " — ^the noble and 
non-noble freeman — ^was crashed ont in this island by the 
two Norman conquests — ^that of the Anglo-Saxon nobility 
by Sweyn and Canute; and that of the Anglo-Danish 
nobility by William and his Frenchmen. These two 
terrible calamities following each other in the short space 
of fifty years, seemed to have welded together, by a 
community of suffering, all ranks and racds, at least 
south of the Tweed ; and when the English rose after the 
storm, they rose as one homogeneous people, never to be 
governed agam by an originally alien race. The English 
nobility were, from the time of Magna Charta, rather an 
official nobility, than, as in most continental countries, a 
separate caste ; and whatever caste tendencies had 
developed themselves before the Wars of the Boses — as 
such are certain to do during centuries of continued 
wealth and power — ^were crushed out by the great revo- 
lutionary events of the next hundred years. Especially 
did the discovery of the New World, the maritime 
struggle with Spain, the outburst of commerce and coloni- 
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zation daring the reigns of Elizabeth and James, help 
toward this good result. It was in vain for the Lord 
Oxford of the day, sneering at Raleigh's sndden eleva- 
tion, to complain that, as on the virginals, so in the 
State, << Jacks went np, and heads went down." The 
proudest noblemen were not ashamed to have their 
ventures on the high seas, and to send their younger 
sons trading, or buccaneering, under the conduct of low- 
bom men like Drake, who '< would like to see the 
gentleman that would not set his hand to a rope, and 
hale and draw with the manners." Thus sprang up that 
respect, and even fondness for, severe bodily labour, 
which the educated class of no nation save our own has 
ever felt ; and which has stood them in such good stead, 
whether at home or abroad. Thus, too, sprang np the 
system of society by which — ^as the ballad sets forth — the 
squire's son might be a << 'prentice good," and marry 

'* The bailiff's daughter dear 
That dwelt at Islington," 

without tarnishing, as he would have done on the 
Continent, the scutcheon of his ancestors. That which 
has saved England from a central despotism, such as 
crushed, during the eighteenth century, every nation on 
the Continent, is the very same peculiarity which makes 
the advent of the masses to a share in political power safe 
and harmless ; namely, the absence of caste, or rather 
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— ^for there is sore to be a moral fact nnderlying and 
causing every political fact — the absence of that wicked 
pride which perpetuates caste ; forbidding those to inter- 
marry whom natnre and fact pronounce to be fit matea 
before God and man. — "Preface^ Ancien BegviM. 
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rpHE Book of Rxjth. — Does it not tell us, that not 
only on the city and the palace, on the cathedral 
and the college, on the assemblies of statesmen and on 
the studies of scholars, but upon the meadow and the 
corn-field, the farm-house and the cottage, is written by 
the everlasting finger of God — Holiness unto the Lord ? 
That it is all blessed in His sight; that the simple 
dwellers in villages, the simple tillers of the ground, can 
be as godly and as pious, as virtuous and as high-minded, 
as those who have nought to do but to serve God in the 
offices of religion ? Is it not an honour and a comfort, 
to such as us, to find one whole book of the Holy Bible 
occupied by the simplest story of the fortunes of a 
yeoman's famUy, in a lonely village among the hills of 

Judah? 

The book itself is taken up with the most simple and 
careful details of country life, country customs, country 
folk, — as if that was what we were to think of, as we 
read of Ruth. And that is what we do think of— not 
of the ancestress of kings, but of the fair young heathen 
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gleaning among the com, with the pious, conrteons, 
iiigh-minded yeoman bidding her abide fast by his 
maidens, and when she was athirst drink of the wine 
which the young men have drawn, for it has been folly 
showed to him all she has done for her mother-in-law ; 
and the Lord wiU recompense her work, and a full 
reward be given her of the Lord God of Israel, nnder 
the shadow of whose wings she is to come to trust. That 
is the scene which painters naturally draw ; that is what 
we naturally think of; because God, who gave us the 
Bible, meant us to think thereof; and to know, that 
working in the quiet village, or in the distant field, 
women may be as pure and modest, men as high- 
minded and well-bred, and both as full of the fear of 
God, and the thought that God*s eye is upon them, as 
jf they were in a place, or a station, where they had 
nothing to do but to watch over the salvation of their 
own souls ; that the meadow and the harvest field need 
not be, as they too often are, places for temptation and 
defilement ; whore the old too often teach the young 
not to fear God and keep themselves pure, but to copy 
their coarse jests and foul language, and listen, to stories 
which had better be buried for ever in the dirt out of 
which they spring. You know what I mean. You know 
what field-work too often is. Bead the Book of Buth, 
and see what field-work may be, and ought to be. — The 
Water of Life^ X. 
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Esau and Jaoob. — It is natural, I know, to pity poor 
Esau ; bat one has no right to do more. One has no 
right to fancy for a moment that God was arbitrary or 
hard upon him. Esau is not the sort of man to be the 
father of a great nation, or of anything else great. 
Greedy, passionate, reckless people like him, without 
due feeling of religion, or of the unseen world, are not 
the men to govern the world, or help it forward, or be of 
use to mankind, or train up their families in justice, and 
wisdom, and piety. If there had been no people in the 
world, but people like Esau, we should be savages at 
this day, without religion or civilization of any kind. 
They are of the earth, earthy ; dust they are, and unto 
dust they will return. It is men like Jacob whom God 
chooses, — men who have a feeling of religion, and the 
unseen world ; men who can look forward, and live by 
faith, and form plans for the future, — and carry them 
out, too, against disappointment and difficulty, till they 
succeed.— Ths Gospel of the Pentateuch, VI. 

The Value op the Old Greek Myths. — What is the 
secret of the eternal freshness, the eternal beauty, ay, I 
may say boldly, in spite of all their absurdities and 
immoralities, the eternal righteousness of those old Greeli 
myths' ? What is it which made Socrates and Plato 
cling lovingly and reverently to them, they scarce knew 
why, while they deplored the immoralities to which they 
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had given rise ? What is it which made those myths, 
alone of all old mythologies, the parents of truly beanti- 
ful sculpture, painting, poetry ? What is it which makes 
us love them still ; find, even at times against our con- 
sciences, new meaning, new beauty, in them ; and brings 
home the stoiy of Perseus or of Hercules, alike to the 
practised reason of Niebuhr, and the untutored instincts 
of Niebuhr*s little child, for whom he threw them into 
simplest forms ? Why is it that in spite of our disagree- 
ing with their creed and their morality, we still persist 
— and long may we persist, or rather be compelled, as 
it were by blind instinct — to train our boys upon those 
old Greek dreams; and confess, whenever we try to 
find a substitute for them in our educational schemes, 
that we have as yet none ? Because those old Greek 
stories do represent the deities, as the archetypes, the 
kinsmen, the teachers, the friends, the inspirers of men. 
Because while the schoolboy reads how the Gods weie 
like to men, only better, wiser, greater ; how the Heroes 
are the children of the Gods, and the slayers of the 
monsters which devour the earth; how Athene taught 
men weaving, and Phoebus music, and Yulcan the 
cunning of the stithy, how the Gods took pity on the 
noble-hearted son of Danae, and lent him celestial arms, 
and guided him over desert and ocean to fulfil his vow ; — 
that boy is learning deep lessons of metaphysic, more 
in accordance with the reine vemunft, the pure reason 
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whereby man perceives that which is moral, and spiritual, 
and eternal, than he would horn all disquisitions about 
being and becoming, about actualities and potentialities, 
which ever tormented the weary brain of man. 

Let us not despise the gem, because it has been broken 
to fragments, obscured by silt and mud. Still less let us 
fiEtncy that one least fragment of it is not more precious 
than the most brilliant paste jewel of our own compound- 
ing, though it be polished and facetted never so com- 
pletely. For what are all these myths but fragments of 
that great metaphysic idea, which, I boldly say, I believe 
to be at once the justifier and the harmonizer of all 
philosophic truth which man has ever discovered, or 
will discover ; which Philo saw partially, and yet clearly ; 
which the Hebrew sages perceived far more deeply, 
because more humanly and practically ; which Saint 
Paul the Platonist, and yet the Apostle, raised to its 
highest power, when he declared that the immutable 
and self-e2dstent Being, for whom the Greek sages 
sought, and did not altogether seek in vain, has gathered 
together all things both in heaven and in earth in one 
mspiring and creating Logos, who is both God and Man. 
— Alexandria and her Schools, Led, HE. 

TflEOOBiTUS. — One can well conceive the delight 
which his idyls must have given to those dusty Alexan- 
diians> pent up for ever between sea and sandhills, 
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drinking the tank- water, and never hearing the sound of 
a rnnning stream, — ^whirling, too, for ever, in all the 
bustle and intrigue of a great commereial and literary 
city. Befreshing indeed it must have been to them to 
hear of those simple joys, and simple sorrows of the 
Sicilian shepherd, in a land where toil was but exercise, 
and mere existence was enjoyment. To them, and to 
us, also. I believe Theocritus is one of the poets who 
will never die. He sees men and things, in his own light 
way, truly ; and he describes them simply, and honestly, 
with little careless touches of pathos and humour, while 
he floods his whole scene with that gorgeous Sicilian 
air, like one of Titian's pictures ; with still sunshine, 
whispering pines, the lizard sleeping on the wall, and the 
sunburnt cicala shrieking on the spray, the pears and 
apples dropping from the orchard bough, the goats 
clambering from crag to crag, after the cistus and the 
thyme, the brown youths and wanton lassies singing 
under the dark chestnut boughs, or by the leafy arch of 
some— 

** Grot, nymph-haunted, 
Garlanded over with vine, and acanthus, and clambering roses, 
Cool in the fierce still noon, where the streams glance dear in the 
moss-beds ;" 

and here and there, beyond the braes and meads, blue 
glimpses of the far-off summer sea ; and all this told in a 
language and a metre which shapes itself almost uncon- 
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ficionsly, wave after wave, into the most luscious song. 
Doubt not that many a soul then, was the simpler, and 
purer, and better, for reading the sweet singer of 
Syracuse. He has his immoralities; but they are the 
immoralities of his age ; his naturalness, his sunny calm 
and cheerfulness, are all his own. — Alexandria and Tier 
Schools, Lect. II. 

Classic Abt. — "Do not fancy, that classic sculpture 
has finished its work on earth. You know that it 
has taught you what Gothic art could never teach — the 
ideal of physical health and strength. Believe me that it 
exists, and will exist, to remind the puny town-dweller 
of the existence of that ideal ; to say to the artisan, every 
tune he looks upon a statue, — such God intended you 
to be ; such you may be ; such your class will be, in 
some future healthy state of civilization, when Sanitary 
Reform and Social Science shall be accepted and car- 
ried out as primary duties of a government toward the 
nation. 

''No, classic sculpture remains as a witness of the 
primseval paradise; a witness that man and woman 
were created at first healthy, and strong, and fair, and 
innocent ; just as classic literature remains for a witness 
that the heathen of old were taught of God ; that we. 
have something to learn of them, summed up in that now 
obsolete word, * virtue,' — true and wholesome manhood. 
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which we are likely to forget, and are forgetting daily, 
under the enervating shadow of popular superstitions. 
And till we have learnt that, may Greek hooks still form 
the hasis of our liheral education, and may Greek statues, 
or even English attempts to copy them, fill our puhlic 
halls and private houses. This generation may not un- 
derstand their divine and eternal significance: hut a 
future generation, douht it not, will spell it out right 
well,'* — Misc., vol. ii. : Nmth Devon. 

True Ain> False Abt. — ^I do not care for grace in man, 
woman, or animal, which is* obtained — as in the old Ger- 
man painters — at the expense of honest flesh and blood. 
It may be all very pure, and unearthly, and saintly, and 
what not : but it is not healthy ; and, therefore, it U not 
really High Art, let it call itself such as much as it likes. 
The highest art must be that in which the outward is the 
most perfect symbol of the inward ; and, therefore, a 
healthy soul can be only expressed by a healthy body ; and 
starved limbs and a hydrocephalous forehead must be 
either taken as incorrect symbols of spiritual excellence, 
or as — what they were really meant for — symbols of cer- 
tain spiritual diseases which were in the Middle Age con' 
sidered as ecclesiastical graces and virtues. Wherefore I 
like pagan and naturalist art ; I consider Titian and Cor* 
reggio as unappreciated geniuses, whose excellences the 
world will in some saner mood rediscover; and I hold in 
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direct opposition to Bio, that Ba£faelle improved steadily 
all his life through, and that his noblest works are not those 
somewhat simpering Madonnas and somewhat impish 
Bambinos — ^very lovely though they are — ^but those great, 
coarse, naturalist, Protestant cartoons, which — with 
Andrea Mantegna's Heathen Triumph— -Cromwell saved 
for the British nation. I expect no one to agree with all 
this for the next quarter of a century : but after that I 
have hopes. The world will grow tired of pretending to 
admire ManichsBan pictures in an age of natural science, 
and of building churches on the Popish model to be used 
for Protestant worship ; and art will let the dead bury 
their dead, and beginning again where Michael Angelo 
and Baffaelle left off, work forward into a nobler, truer, 
freer, and more divine school than the world has yet seen 
— at least, so 1 hope. — Misc., vol. i. : My Winter Garden. 

The Value op the Legends op the Saints. — It 
matters little whether these legends are historically 
correct. Their value lies in the moral of them. And as 
for their real historical correctness, the Straussian argu- 
ment that no such persons existed, because lies are 
told of them, is, I hold, most irrational. The falsehood 
would not have been invented unless it had started in a 
truth. The high moral character ascribed to them 
would never have been dreamed of by persons who had 
not seen living instances of that character. Man's imagi- 

o 
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nation does not create ; it only reproduces and recom- 
bines its own experience. It does so in dreams. It 
does so, as far as the moral character of the saint is 
concerned, in the legend : and if there had not been 
persons like St. Bridget in Ireland, the wild Irish could 
never have imagined them. — The Eoman and the Teuton^ 
Led. Vni. 

What we Owe to the Early Ascetic Painters. — 
We owe much to those early ascetic painters ; their 
works are a possession for ever. No future school 
of religious art will be able to rise to eminence 
without taking full cognizance 6f them, and learning 
from them their secret. They taught artists, and 
priests, and laymen, too, that beauty is only worthy 
of admiration when it is the outward sacrament of the 
beauty of the' soul within; they helped to deliver men 
from that idolatry to mere animal strength and loveli- 
ness into which they were in danger of falling in ferocious 
ages, and among the relics of Eoman luxury ; they as- 
serted the superiority of the spirit over the flesh ; ac- 
cording to their light, they were faithful preachers of 
the great Christian truth, that devoted faith, and not 
fierce self-will, is man's glory. Well did their pictures 
tell to brutal peasant, and to still more brutal warrior, 
that God's might was best shown forth, not in the ele- 
phantine pride of a Hercules, or the Titanic struggles 
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of a Laocoon, bat in the weakness of martyred women, 
and of warriors who were content meekly to endure 
shame and death, for the sake of Him who conquered 
by sufferings, and bore all human weaknesses ; who 
'< was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and, like a sheep 
dumb before the shearer, opened not his mouth." — Misc., 
vol. i. : Poetry of Sacred aud Legendary Art* 

Shaespeabe's Age and Bubns*s Age. — . • • . But one 
thing Burns wanted ; and of that one thing his age helped 
to deprive him, — the education which comes by reverence. 
Looking round in such a time, with his keen power of 
insight, his keen sense of humour, what was there to 
worship? Lord Jeflfrey, or whosoever was the author 
of the review in the Edinburgh^ says disparagingly, 
that Bums had as much education as Shakspeare. So 
he very probably had, if education mean book-learning. 
Nay, more, of the practical education of the fireside, the 
sober, industrious, God-fearing education, and ** drawing 
out " of the manhood, by act and example, Burns may 
have had more under his good father than Shakspeare 
under his ; though the family life of the small English 
burgher in Elizabeth's time would have generally pre- 
sented, as we suspect, the very same aspect of staid 
manfulness and godliness which a Scotch farmer's did 
fifty years ago. But let that be as it may, Bums was 
not bom into an Elizabethan age. He did not see 
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around him Haleighs and Sidneys, Cecils and Hookers, 
Drakes and Frobishers, Spensers and Jonsons, South- 
amptons and Willoughbys, with an Elizabeth guiding 
and moulding the great whole, a crowned Titaness, 
terrible, and strong, and wise — a woman who, whether 
right or wrong, bowed the proudest, if not to love, yet 
still to obey. 

That was the secret of Shakspeare's power. Heroic 
himself, he was bom into an age of heroes. You see it 
in his works. Not a play but gives patent evidence that 
to him all forms of human magnanimity were common 
as wayside flowers — among the humours of men which 
he and Ben Jonson used to wander forth together to ob- 
serve. And thus he could give living action and speech 
to the ancient noblenesses of Eome and the Middle Age ; 
for he had walked and conversed with them, unchangcj 
in everything but in the dress. Had he known Greek 
literature he could have recalled to imperishable life such 
men as Cimon and Aristides, such deeds as Marathon 
and Salamis. For had we not had our own Salamis 
acted within a few years of his birth; and were not 
the heroes of it still walking among men ? It was 
surely this continual presence of ** men of worship,*' 
this atmosphere of admiration and respect and trust, 
in which Shakspeare must have lived, which tamed 
down the wild self-will of the deer-steahng fugitive 
from Stratford, into the calm large-eyed philosopher. 
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tolerant and loving, and full of faith in a species made 
in the likeness of God. Not so with Barns. One feels 
painfully in his poems the want of great characters; 
and still more painfully that he has not drawn them, 
simply because they were not there to draw. That ho 
has a true eye for what is noble, when he sees it, hi 
his ** Lament for Glencaim '* testify, and the stanzas in 
his "Vision,** in which, with a high-bred grace which 
many a courtly poet of his day might have envied, he 
alludes to one and another Scottish worthy of his time. 
There is no vein of saucy and envious "banausia" in 
the man ; even in his most graceless sneer, his fault — 
if fault it be — is, that he cannot and will not pretend 
to respect that which he knows to be unworthy of re* 
spect. He sees around him and above him, as well &b 
below him, an average of men and things dishoncsBt} 
sensual, ungodly, shallow, ridiculous by reason of their 
own lusts and passions, and he will not apply to the 
shams of dignity and worth the words which were 
meant for their realities. After all, he does but aay 
what every one round him was feeling and thinking ; 
but he said it; and h3rpocritical respectability shrank 
shrieking from the mirror of her own inner heart. But 
it was all the worse for him. In the sins of others he 
saw an excuse for his own. Losing respect for and 
faith in his brother men, he lost, as a matter of course , 
respect for himself, faith in himself. The hypocrisy 
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which persecutes in the name of law, whether politica] 
or moral, while in private it transgresses the very 
law which is for ever on its tongue, is turned hy his 
passionate and sorely tempted character into a too 
easy excuse for dishelieving in the obligation of any law 
whatsoever. He ceases to worship, and therefore to be 
himself worshipful, — and we know the rest. — Misc., vol. i : 
Bums and his School. 

The Drama.— .... Drama means etymologically, 
action and doing; and of the drama there are, and 
always will be, two kinds — one the representative, the 
other the actual ; and for a world wherein there 
is no superabundance of good deeds, the latter will be 
always the better kind. It is good to represent heroical 
action in verse, and on the stage : it is good to " purify,** 
as old Aristotle has it, " the affections by pity and terror." 
There is an ideal tragedy, and an ideal comedy also, 
which one can imagine as an integral part of the highest 
Christian civilization. But when "Christian" tragedy 
sinks below the standard of heathen Greek tragedy; 
when, instead of setting forth heroical deeds, it teaches 
the audience new possibilities of crime, and new excuses 
for those crimes ; when, instead of purifying the affections 
by pity and terror, it confounds the moral sense by 
exciting pity and terror merely for the sake of excitement, 
careless whether they be well or ill directed, then it is of 
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the devil, and the sooner it returns to its father the 
better for mankind. When, again, comedy, instead of 
stimng a divine scorn of baseness, or even a kindly 
and indulgent smile at the weaknesses and oddities of 
hnmanity, learns to make a mock of sin, — to find excuses 
for the popular frailties which it pretends to expose, — 
then it also is of the devil, and to the devil let it go ; 
while honest and earnest men, who have no such exceed- 
ing love of ** Art " that they must needs have bad art 
rather than none at ally do the duty which lies nearest 
them amid clean whitewash and honest prose« The 
whole theory of " Art, its dignity and vocation," seems to 
us at times questionable, if coarse facts are to be allowed 
to weigh — as we suppose they are— against delicate 
theories* If we are to judge by the example of Italy, the 
country which has been most of all devoted to the 
practice of " Art," then a nation is not necessarily free, 
Btrong, moral, or happy because it can " represent " facts, 
or can understand how other people have represented 
them* We do not hesitate to go farther, and to say, that 
the present weakness of Germany is to be traced in a 
great degree to that pernicious habit of mind which 
makes her educated men fancy it enough to represent 
noble thoughts and feelings, or to analyze the representa- 
tions of them ; while they do not bestir themselves, or 
dream that there is the least moral need for bestirring 
themselves* toward putting these thoughts and feelings 
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into practice. Goethe herein is indeed the type of a very 
large class of Germans: God grant that no generation 
may ever see such a type common in England ; and that 
our race, rememhering ever that the golden age of the 
English drama was one of private immorality, pnhlie 
hypocrisy, ecclesiastical pedantry, and regal tyranny, and 
ended in the temporary downfisdl of Church and Crown, 
may be more ready to do fine things than to write fine 
books ; and act in their lives, as those old Puritans did, 
a drama which their descendants may be glad to put on 
paper for them, long after they are dead. — Mt<c., vol. ii. : 
Plays and Puritans, 

The Piotttbesque. — It, and the notion of art which it 
expresses, are the children of the Ancien Regime — of 
the era of decay. The healthy, vigorous, earnest, pro- 
gressive Middle Age never dreamed of admiring, mnch 
less of painting, for their own sake, rags and rains ; the 
fashion sprang up at the end of the seventeenth century ; 
it lingered on dnring the first quarter of our century, 
kept alive by the reaction from 1815 — 25. It is all but 
dead now, before the return of vigorous and progressive 
thought. An admirer of the Middle Ages now does not 
build a sham ruin on his grounds ; he restores a church, 
blazing with colour, like a mediaeval illuminatiun. He 
has learnt to look on that which went by the name of 
picturesque in his great-grandfather's time, as an old 
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Greek or a middle-age monk would have done — as 
something squalid, ugly, a sign of neglect, disease, death ; 
and therefore to he hated and abolished, if it cannot be 

restored 

The picturesque sprang up, as far as I can discover, 
suddenly, during the time oi exhaustion and reckless- 
ness which followed the great struggles of the six- 
teenth century. Salvator Bosa and Oallot, two of the 
earliest professors of picturesque art, have never been 
since surpassed. For, indeed, they drew from life. The 
rags and the ruins, material and, alas I spiritual, were all 
around them ; the lands and the creeds alike lay waste. 
There was ruffianism and misery among the masses of 
Europe ; unbelief and artificiality among the upper 
classes ; churches and monasteries defiled, cities sacked, 
farmsteads plundered and ruinate, and all the wretched- 
ness which Oallot has immortalized — for a warning to 
evil rulers — in his ** Miseres de la Guerre." The world 
was all gone wrong ; but as for setting it right again — 
who could do that ? And so men fell into a sentimental 
regret for the past, and its beauties, all exaggerated by the 
foreshortening of time ; while they wanted strength or faith 
to reproduce it. At last they became so accustomed to 
the rags and ruins, that they looked on them as the normal 
condition of humanity, as the normal field for painters. 

Only now and then, and especially toward the latter 
lialf of the eighteenth century, when thought began to 
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revive, and men dreamed of patting the world to rights 
onoe more, there rose before them glimpses of an Arcadian 
ideal. Country life — the primaeval calling of man — ^how 
graceful and pure it might be ! How graceful — ^if not 
pure — it once had been I The boors of Teniers and the 
beggars of Murillo might be true to present fact ; but 
there was a fairer ideal, which once had been fact, in the 
Eclogues of Theocritus, and the loves of Daphnis and 
Chloe. And so men took to dreaming of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and painting them on canvas, and 
modelling them in china, according to their cockney 
notions of what they had been once, and always ought to 
be. We smile now at Sevres and Dresden shepherdesses ; 
but the wise man will surely see in them a certain 
pathos. They indicated a craving after something better 
than boorishness ; and many men and women may 
have become the gentler and purer by looking even at 
them, and have said sadly to themselves — ** Such might 
have been the peasantry of half Europe, had it not been 
for the devastation of the Palatinate, wars of succession, 
and the wicked wills of emperors and kings." — Ancien 
jimef Led. TL, 



Gil Blas. — The book has a solid value, and will 
always have, not merely from its perfect art — according 
to its own measure and intention — but from its perfect 
truthfulness. It is the Ancien Begime itself. It set 
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forth to the men thereof, themselves, without veil, 01 
cowardly reticence of any kind ; and inasmuch as every 
man loves himself, the Ancien Regime loved Gil Bias, 
and said, '* The problem of humanity is solved at last." 
Bat, ye long-suffering powers of heaven, what a solution 1 
It is beside the matter to call the book ungodly, immoral, 
base. Le Sage would have answered — " Of course it is ; 
for so is the world, of which it is a picture/' No ; the 
most notable thing about the book is its intense stupidity ; 
its dreariness, barrenness, shallowness, ignorance of the 
hnman heart, want of any human interest. If it be an 
epos, the actors in it are not men and women, but ferrets 
—with here and there, of course, a stray rabbit, on 
whose brains they may feed« It is the inhuman mirror 
of an inhuman age, in which the healthy human heart 
can find no more interest than in a pathological museum. 
That last, indeed, Gil Bias is ; a collection of diseased 
speciBMinr. No man or woman in the book, lay or 
clerical, gentle or simple, as far as I can remember, do 
their duty in any wise, even if they recollect that they 
have any duty to do. Greed, chicane, hypocrisy, use- 
lessness, are the ruling laws of human society. A new 
Book of Ecclesiastes, crying, " Vanity of vanity, all is 
vanity;" the "conclusion of the whole matter" being 
left out, and the new Ecclesiastes rendered thereby 
diabolic, instead of like that old one, divine. For, instead 
of '* Fear God and keep His commandments, for that ia 
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the whole duty of man," Le Sage sends forth the new 
conclusion, ** Take care of thyself, and feed on thy * 
neighbours, for that is the whole duty of man." And 
very faithfully was his advice — easy enough to obey at 
all times — obeyed for nearly a century after Gil Bias 
appeared. — Lectures on the Ancien Eegime, U, 

TI:lI:maque. — About the same time there appeared, by 
a remarkable coincidence, another work, like it (Gil Bias) 
the child of the Ancien Begime, and yet as opposite to it 
as light to darkness. If Le Sage drew men as they were, 
Fenelon tried at least to draw them as they might have 
been, and still might be, were they governed by sages 
and by saints, according to the laws of God. ** Tele- 
maque" is an ideal — ^imperfect, doubtless, as all ideals 
must be in a world in which God's ways and thoughts 
are for ever higher than man's ; but an ideal neverthe- 
less. If its construction is less complete than that of 
*' Gil Bias," it is because its aim is infinitely higher : 
because the form has to be subordinated, here and there, 
to the matter. If its political economy be imperfect, 
often chimerical, it is because the mind of one man must 
needs have been too weak to bring into shape and ordei 
the chaos, social and economic, which he saw around 
Um 

But it is something to have preached to princes 
doctrines till then unknown, or at least forgotten 
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for many a generation: free trade, peace, international 
arbitration, and the '^carriere onverte anx talents" for 
all ranks. It is something to have warned his genera- 
tion of the dangerous overgrowth of the metropolis ; to 
have prophesied, as an old Hebrew might have done, that 
the despotism which he saw aronnd him would end in a 
violent revolution. It is something to have combined the 
highest Christian morality with a hearty appreciation of 
old Greek life; of its reverence for bodily health and 
prowess ; its joyous and simple country society ; its 
sacrificial feasts, dances, games ; its respect for the gods ; 
its belief that they helped, guided, inspired the sons of 
men. It is something to have himself believed in God ; 
in a living God, who, both in this life and in all lives to 
come, rewards the good and punishes the evil by in- 
evitable laws. It is something to have warned a young 
prince, in an age of doctrinal bigotry and practical 
atheism, that a living God still existed, and that His laws 
were still in force ; to have shown him Tartarus crowded 
with the souls of wicked monarchs, while a few of kingly 
race rested in Elysium, and among them old Pagans — 
Inachus, Cecrops, Erichthon, Triptolemus, and Sesostris, 
rewarded for ever for having done their duty, each accord- 
ing to his light, to the flocks which the Gods had committed 
to their care. It is something to have spoken to a prince, 
in such an age, without servility, and without etiquette, 
of the frailties and tho dangers which beset -arbitrary 
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rulers ; to have told him that royalty " when assumed to 
content one's self, is a monstrous tyranny ; when assumed 
to fulfil its duties, and to conduct an innumerable people, 
as a &ther conducts his children, a crushing slavery, 
which demands an heroic courage and patience." Let 
us honour the courtier who dared to speak such truths ; 
and still more the saintly celibate who had sufficient 
Catholicity of mind to envelope them in old Grecian dress, 
and without playing false for a moment to his own 
Christianity, to seek in the writings of heathen sages a 
wider and healthier view of humanity than was afforded 
by an ascetic creed. • • • • 

But there ara solid defects in **Telemaque" — vin- 
dicating corresponding defects in the author's mind 
— which would have, in any case, prevented its doing 
the good work which Fenelon desired; defects which 
are natural, as it seems to me, to his position as a 
Boman Catholic priest, however saintly and pure, how- 
ever humane and liberal. The king, with him, is to be 
always the father of his people ; which is tantamount to 
saying, that the people are to be always children, and in 
a condition of tutelage ; voluntary, if possible : if not, of 
tutelage still. Of self-government, and education of 
human beings into free manhood by the exercise of self- 
government, free will, free thought— of this Fenelon had 
surely not a glimpse 

But there is a defect in '' Telemaque,*' which is 
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perhaps deeper still. No woman in it exercises in- 
fluence over man, except for evil. Minerva, the guid- 
ing and inspiring spirit, assumes of course, as Mentor, 
a male form; but her speech and thought are essen- 
tially masculine, and not feminine. Antiope is a 
mere lay figure, introduced at the end of the book, 
because Telemachus must needs be allowed to have 
hope of marrying some one or other. Venus plays 
but the same part as she does in the Tannenhauser 
legends of the Middle Age. Her hatred against Tele- 
machus is an integral element of the plot. She, with the 
other women or nymphs of the romance, in spite of all 
Fenelon*s mercy and courtesy towards human frailties, 
really rise no higher than the witches of the Malleus Male- 
ficanum. Woman — as the old monk held, who derived 
Jemina from fe^ faith, and minu9^ less, because women 
have less faith than men — is, in '' Telemaque,'* whenever 
she thinks or acts, the temptress, the enchantress ; the 
victim — according to a very ancient calumny — of passions 
more violent, often more lawless, than man's. — Lectures 
on the Ancien Begime, U. 

The Mystics. — ^It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
mysticism is by its own nature unpractical. The greatest 
and most prosperous races of antiquity — the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Hindoos, Greeks — ^had the mystic element 
as strong and living in them as the Germans have now ; 
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and certainly we cannot call them onpractical peoples. 
They fell and came to ruin — as the Germans may do — 
when their mysticism became unpractical: but their 
thought remained, to be translated into practice by 
sounder-hearted races than themselves. Home learnt 
from Greece, and did, in some confused imperfect way, 
that which Greece only dreamed ; just as future nations 
may act hereafter, nobly and usefully, on the truths 
which Germans discover, only to put in a book and 
smoke over. For they are terribly practical people, these 
mystics, quiet students and devotees as they may seem. 
They go, or seem to go, down to the roots of things, after 
a way of their own ; and lay foundations on which — ^le 
they sound or unsound — ^those who come after them can- 
not choose but build ; as we are building now. For our 
forefathers were mystics for generations; they were 
mystics in the forests of Germany and in the dales of 
Norway ; they were mystics in the convents and the 
universities of the Middle Ages ; they were mystics, all 
the deepest and noblest minds of them, during the Eliza- 
bethan era. 

Even now the few mystic writers of this island are 
exercising more influence on thought than any other 
men, for good or for evil. Coleridge and Alexander 
Knox have changed the minds, and with them the acts, 
of thousands ; and when they are accused of having 
originated, unknowingly, the whole " Tractarian ** move- 
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meniy those who have watched English thought carefully 
can only answer, that on the confession of the elder 
Tractarians themselveSi the allegation is true ; bnt that 
they originated a dozen other ''movements*' beside in the 
most opposite directions; and that free-thinking Emer- 
sonians will be as ready as Bomish perverts and good 
plain English Chorchmen to confess that the critical point 
of their life was determined by the writings of the fakeer 
of Highgate. At this very time, too, the only real mystic 
of any genius who is writing and teaching is exercising 
more practical influence, infusing more vigorous life into 
the minds of thousands of men and women, than all the 
other teachers of England put together; and has set 
rolling a ball which may in the next half century gather 
into an avalanche, perhaps utterly different in form, 
material, and direction, from all which he expects. 

So much for mystics being unpractical. If we look 
faithfully into the meaning of their name, we shall see 
why, for good or for evil, they cannot be unpractical ; 
why they, let them be the most self-absorbed of recluses, 
are the very men who sow the seeds of great schools, 
great national and political movements^ even great re- 
ligions. 

A mystic — according to the Greek etymology — should 
signify one who is initiated into mysteries : one whose 
eyes are opened to see things which other people cannot 
see. And the true mystic, in all ages and countries, has 

F 
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believed that this was the case with him. He believes 
that there is an invisible world as well as a visible one ; 
80 do most men : but the mystic believes also that this 
same invisible world is not merely a supernumerary one 
world more, over and above the earth on which he lives, 
and the stars over his head, but that it is the cause of 
them and the ground of them ; that it was the cause of 
them at first, and is the cause of them now, even to the 
budding of every flower, and the falling of every pebble 
to the ground, and therefore, that having been before 
this visible world, it will be after it, and endure just as 
real, living, and eternal, though matter were annihilated 
to-morrow. 

"But, on this showing, every Christian, nay, every 
religious man, is a mystic ; for he believes in an invisible 
world ?*' The answer is found in the plain fact, that good 
Christians here in England do not think so themselves ; 
that they dislike and dread mysticism ; would not under- 
stand it if it were preached to them ; are more puzzled 
by those utterances of St. John, which mystics have 
always claimed as justifying their theories, than by any 
part of their Bibles. There is a positive and conscious 
diflerence between popular metaphysics and mysticism ; 
and it seems to lie in this : the invisible world in which 
Englishmen in general believe, is one which happens to 
be invisible now, but which will not be so hereafter. 
When they speak of the other world thgy mean a place 
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which their bodily eyes will see some day, and could see 
now if they were allowed; when they speak of spirits 
they mean ghosts, who could, and perhaps do, make 
themselves visible to men's bodily eyes. We are 
not inquiring here whether they be right or wrong: 
we are only specifying a common form of human 
thought. 

The mystic, on the other hand, believes that the in- 
visible world is so by its very nature, and must be so for 
ever. He lives therein now, he holds, and will live in it 
through eternity : but he will never see it with any bodily 
eyes, not even with the eyes of any future ** glorified *' 
body. It is ipso facto not to be seen, only to be believed 
in ; never for him will ** faith be changed for sight,** as 
the popular theologians say that it will ; for this invisible 
world is only to be " spiritually discerned." 

This is the mystic idea, pure and simple ; of course 
there are various grades of it, as there are of the popular 
one ; for no man holds his own creed and nothing more ; 
and it is good for him, in this piecemeal and shortsighted 
world, that he should not. Were he overtrue to his own 
idea, he would become a fanatic, perhaps a madman. And 
so the modern evangelical of the Venn and Newton 
school, to whom mysticism is neology and nehushtan, 
when he speaks of " spiritual experiences," uses the ad- 
jective in its purely mystic sense ; while Bernard of 
Chmy, in his once famous hymn, ** Hie breve vivitur,*' 
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mingles the two conceptions of the unseen world in inex- 
tricable confusion. Between these two extreme poles, in 
fact, we have every variety of thought ; and it is good 
for us that we should have them; for no one man or 
school of men can grasp the whole truth, and every 
intermediate modification supplies some link in the great 
cycle of facts which its neighbours have overlooked.^ — 
Misc., vol. i. : Hours with the Mystics. 

FouB PoBTRAiTS. — Four faces among the portraits of 
modern men, great or small, strike us as supremely beau- 
tiful ; not merely in expression, but in the form and pro- 
portion and harmony of features : Shakspeare, Eaffitelle, 
Goethe, Burns. One would expect it to be so ; for the 
mind makes the body, not the body the mind ; and the 
inward beauty seldom fails to express itself in the out- 
ward, as a visible sign of the invisible grace or disgrace 
of the wearer. Not that it is so always. A Paul, apostle 
of the Gentiles, may be ordained to be "in presence 
weak, in speech contemptible," hampered by some thorn 
in the flesh — to interfere apparently with the success of 
his mission, perhaps for the same wise purpose of Provi- 
dence which sent Socrates to the Athenians, the wor- 
shippers of physical beauty, in the ugliest of human 
bodies, that they, or rather those of them to whom eyes 
to see had been given, might learn that soul is after all 
independent of matter, and not its creature and its slave. 
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Bat, in the generality of cases, physiognomy is a 'sound 
and faithful science, and tells ns, if not, alas I what the 
man might have been, still what he has become. Yet 
even this former problem, what he might have been, may 
often be solved for us by youthful portraits, before sin 
and sorrow and weakness have had their will upon the 
features; and, therefore, when we spoke of these four 
beautiful faces, we alluded, in each <;ase, to the earliest 
portraits of each genius which we could recollect. 
Placing them side by side, we must be allowed to 
demand for that of Bobert Burns an honourable station 
among them. Of Shakspeare's we do not speak, for it 
seems to us to combine in itself the elements of all the 
other three ; but of the rest, we question whether Bams*s 
be not, after all, if not the noblest, still the most lovable 
— ^the most like what we should wish that of a teacher of 
men to be. Bafifaelle — the most striking portrait of him, 
perhaps, is the full-face pencil sketch by his own hand in 
the Taylor Gallery at Oxford — though without a taint of 
littleness or effeminacy, is soft, melancholy, formed en- 
tirely to receive and to elaborate in silence. His is a face 
to be kissed, not worshipped. Goethe, even in his earliest 
portraits, looks as if his expression depended too much 
on his own will. There is a self-conscious power, and 
purpose, and self-restraint, and all but scorn, upon those 
glorious lineaments, which might win worship, and did ; 
but not love, except as the child of enthusiasm or of re- 
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lationship. But Boms's face, to judge of it by the early 
portrait of him by Nasmyth, must have been a face like 
that of Joseph of old, of whom the Babbis relate, that 
he was mobbed by the Egjrptian ladies whenever he 
walked the streets. The magic of that countenance, 
making Burns at once tempter and tempted, may explain 
many a sad story. The features certainly are not per- 
fectly regular ; there is no superabundance of the charm 
of mere animal health in the outline or colour : but the 
marks of intellectual beauty in the face are of the highest 
order, capable of being but too triumphant among a 
people of deep thought and feeling. The lips, ripe, yet 
not coarse or loose, full of passion and the faculty of 
enjoyment, are parted, as if forced to speak by the inner 
fulness of the heajrt ; the features are rounded, rich, and 
tender, and yet the bones show thought massively and 
manfully everywhere ; the eyes laugh out upon yon with 
boundless good humour and sweetness, with simple, eager, 
gentle surprise — a gleam as of the morning star, looking 
forth upon the wonder of a new-born world — altogether, 

A station like the herald Mercury, 
Kew lighted on a heaven-kissiiig hill* 

— Ilisc.f vol. i. : Bums and his SchooL 

The Poetry of Sport. — ^We were riding up from Lyn- 
mouth, on a pair of ragged ponies, Claude Mellott and I, 
along the gorge of Waters-meet. And as we went wa 
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talked of many things ; and especially of some sporting 
book which we had fonnd at the Lyndale Hotel the night 
before ; and which we had not by any means admired. 
" I do not object,** said I, " to sporting books in general, 
least of all to one on Exmoor. No place in England is 
more worthy of one. There is no place whose beauties 
and peculiarities are more likely to be thrown into strong 
relief by being looked at with a sportsman*s eye. It is 
so with all forests and moor-lands. The spirit of Bobin 
Hood and Johnny of Breadislee is theirs. They are 
remnants of the home of man*s fierce youth, still con- 
secrated to the genius of animal excitement and savage 
freedom ; after all, not the least noble qualities of human 
nature. Besides, there is no better method of giving a 
living picture of a whole country than by taking some 
one feature of it as a guide, and bringing all other obser- 
vations into harmony with that original key. Even in 

merely scientific books this is very possible In 

sporting literature — ^a tenth muse, exclusively indigenous 
to England — the same observation holds good tenfold. 
Some of our most perfect topographical sketches have 
been the work of sportsmen. Old Izaak Walton, and his 
friend Cotton, of Dovedale, whose names will last as long 
as their rivers, have been followed by a long train of 
worthy pupils. White's * History of Selbome;* Sir 
Humphry Davy's * Salmonia ; ' the * Wild Sports of the 
West;* Mr. St. John's charming little works on High* 
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land Shooting; and, above all, Christopher North's 
* Recreations ' — delightful book I to be read and re-read, 
the tenth time even as the first — an inexhaustible fairy 
well, springing oat of the granite rock of the stnrdy 
Scotch heart, through the tender green turf of a genial 
boyish old age. No, Claude ; sporting books, when they 
are not filled — as they need never be — with low slang 
and ugly sketches of ugly characters, who hang on to the 
skirts of the sporting world, as they would to the skirts 
of any other world, in default of the sporting one, form 
an integral and significant, and, in my eyes, an honour- 
able and useful part, of the English literature of this 
day ; and, therefore, all shallowness, vulgarity, stupidity, 
or bookmaking in that class, must be as severely attacked 
as in novels and poems. We English owe too much to 
our field sports to allow people to talk nonsense about 
them." — ^He smiled. 

"You talk often of the poetry of sport. I can see 
nothing in it but animal excitement, and a certain 
quantity, I suppose, of that animal cunning which the 
Bed Indian possesses in common with the wolf and the 
cat, and any other beast of prey. As a fact, the 
majority of sportsmen are of the most unpoetical type of 
manhood." 

'' More unpoetical than the average man of business, 
or man of law, Claude ? Or even than the average 
preacher ? I believe, on the contrary, that for most of 
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them it is sport which at once keeps alive and satisfies 
what yon would call their SBsthetio faculties, and so — 
smile if yon will — Phelps to make them purer, simpler, 
more genial men." 

<< Little enough of the said sesthetio appears either in 
their conversation or their writing.*' 

" Esau is a dumb soul, especially here in England ; but 
he has as deep a heart in him as Jacob, nevertheless, and 
as tender. Do you fancy the gentleman over whose 
book we were grumbling last night, attached no more to 
his own simple words than you do ? His account of a 
stag's run looks bald enough to you : but to him — ^unless 
Diana struck him blind for intruding on her privacy — 
what a whole poem of memories there must be in those 
few words — * Turned down . . . Water for a mile, and 
crossed the forest to Waters-meet, where he was run in 
after a gallant race.* *' 

" A whole poem ? " 

" Why not ? How can there be less, if he had eyes to 
see ? .... I never rode with those staghounds : and 
yet I can fill up his outline for him, wherever the stag was 
roused. Do you think that he never marked how the 
panting cavalcade rose and fell on the huge mile-long 
waves of that vast heather sea ; how one long brown hill 
after another sunk down, greyer and greyer, behind 
them, and one long grey hill after another swelled up 
browner and browner before them ; and how the sand- 
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stone rattled and flew beneath their feet, as the great 
horses, like Homer's of old, 'devonred np the plain;* 
and how they straggled down the hill-sidet through 
bashes and rocks, and broad, slipping, rattling sheets of 
screes, and saw beneath them stag and pack gallopng 
down the shallow glittering river-bed, throwing np the 
shingle^ striking out the water in long glistening sheets ; 
and how they too swept after them, down the flat valley, 
rounding crag and headland, which opened one after 
another in interminable vista, along the narrow strip of 
sand and rashes, speckled with stunted, moss-bearded, 
heather-bedded hawthorns, between the great grim life- 
less mountain walls ? Did he feel no pleasant creeping of 
the flesh that day at the sound of his own horse-hoofis, as 
they swept through the long ling with a sound as soft as 
the brushing of a woman's tresses, and then ring down 
on the spungy, black, reverberating soil, chipping the 
honey-laden fragrant heather blossoms, and tossing them 
out in a rosy shower? Or, if that were too sHght a 
thing for the observation of an average sportsman, surely 
he must recollect the dying away of the hounds' voices, 
as the woodland passes engulfed them, whether it were 
at Brendon or at Badgerworthy, or any other place ; how 
they brushed through the narrow forest paths, where the 
ashes were already golden, and the oaks still kept their 
sombre green, and the red leaves and berries of the 
tuountain-ash showed bright beneath the dark forest 
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aisles ; and how all of a sadden the wild ontcry before 
them seemed to stop and concentrate, thrown back, 
loader and loader as they rode, off the same echoing 
crag ; till at a sadden tarn of the road there stood the 
stag beneath them in the stream, his back against the 
black rock with its green cashions of dripping velvet, 
knee-deep in the clear amber water, the hoands aroand 
him, some straggling and swimming in the deep pool, 
some rolling and tossing and splashing in a mad, half- 
terrified ring, as ho reared into the air on his great 
haunches, with the sparkling beads ranning off his red 
mane, and dropping on his knees, planged his antlers 
down among them, with blows which woald have each 
broaght certain death with it if the yielding water had 
not broken the shock. Do yoa think that he does not 
remember the death ? The hage carcase dragged ont of 
the stream, followed by dripping, panting dogs ; the 
blowing of the mort, and the last wild halloo, when the 
horn-note and the voices rang throagh the aatamn woods, 
and rolled ap the smooth flat moantain sides ; and 
Brendon answered Ooantisbary, and Ooantisbary sent it 
on to Lynmoath hills, till it swept oat of the gorge and 
died away apon the Severn sea ? And then, does he not 
remember the paase, and the revalsion, and the feeling of 
sadness and littleness, almost of shame, as he looked 
up for the first time — one can pardon his not having done 
80 before — ^and saw where he was, and the stupendous 
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beauty of the hill-«ides, with the lazy antumn clouds 
crawling about their tops, and the great sheets of screes, 
glaciers of stone covering acres and acres of the smooth 
hillside, eating far into the woods below, bowing down 
the oak scrubs with their weight ; and the vast, circular 
sweeps of down above him, flecked with innumerable 
dark spots of gorse, each of them guarded where they 
open into the river chasm by two mighty fortresses of 
' giant-snouted crags,' — delicate pink and grey sandstone, 
from which blocks and crumbling boulders have been 
toppling slowly down for ages, beneath the frost and the 
whirlwind, and now lie in long downward streams upon 
the slope, as if the mountain had been weeping tears of 
stone ? And then, as the last notes of the mort had died 
away, did not there come over him an awe at the 
deathless silence of the woods, not broken, but deepened, 
by the solemn unvarying monotony of the roaring stream 
beneath, which flashed and glittered, half-hidden in the 
dark leafy chasm, in clear, brown pools, reflecting every 
leaf and twig, in boiling pits and walls of foam, ever 
changing, and yet for ever the same, fleeting on past the 
poor dead reeking stag, and the silent hounds lying about 
on the moss-embroidered stones, their lolling tongues 
showing like bright crimson sparkles in the deep rich 
Venetian air of the green sombre shades; while the 
startled water-ousel, with his white breast, flitted a few 
yards and stopped to stare from a reek's point at the 
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strange intrnders ; and a single stockdove, out of the 
bosom of the wood, began calling sadly and softly, with 
a dreamy peaceful moan ? Did he not see and hear all 
this, for surely it was there to see and hear ? 

''Not he. The eye only sees that which it brings 
with it the power of seeing ; and all I shall say of him is, 
that a certain apparition in white leathers was at one 
period of its appearance dimly conscious of equestrian 
motion towards a certain brown, two-homed phenomenon, 
and other spotted phenomena, at which he had been 
taught by habit to make the articulate noises ' stag,' and 
'hounds,' among certain grey, and green, and brown 
appearances, at which the same habit and the example of 
his fellows had taught him to ^y, ' Bock, and wood, and 
mountain,' and perhaps the further noises of ' Lovely, 
splendid, majestic* 

" As usual, sir I You dwellers in Babylon fancy that 
you have the monopoly of all the intellect, and all the 
taste, because you earn your livings by talking about 
pretty things, and painting pretty things : little do you 
suspect, shut up together in your little Hterary worlds, 
and your artistic worlds, how many thousands of us out- 
side barbarians there are who see as clearly, and enjoy 
as deeply as you do : but hold their tongues about their 
own feelings, simply because they have never been driven 
by emptiness of pocket to look round for methods of 
expressing them. And, after all — how much of nature 
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can you express ? You confessed yourself yesterday baffled 
by all the magnificence around you." 

"Yes! to paint it worthily one would require to 
be a Turner, a Copley Fielding, and a Creswick, all in 
one." 

" And did you ever remark how such scenes as this 
gorge of the *^ Waters-meet " stir up a feeling of shame, 
almost of peevishness, before the sense of a mysterious 
meaning which we ought to understand and cannot ?" — 
He smiled. 

" Our torments do by length of time become our ele- 
ments; and painful as that sensation is to the earnest 
artist, he will feel it, I fancy, at last sublime itself into an 
habitually gentle, reverent, almost melancholy tone of 
mind, as of a man bearing the burden of an infinite, 
wonderful message, which his own frivolity and laziness 
hinder him from speaking out." 

" Then it should beget in him, too, something of mer- 
ciful indulgence towards the seeming stupidity of those 
who see, after all, only a very little shallower than he 
does into the unfathomable depths of nature." 

** Well, sporting books and sportsmen seem to me, by 
their very object, not to be worth troubling one's head 
about. Out of nothing, comes nothing. See, my hands 
are as soft as any lady*s in Belgravia. I could not, to 
save my life, lift a hundredweight a foot off the ground ; 
while you have been a wild man of the woods, a leaper 
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of ditches, a rower of races, and a wanton destroyer of 
all animal life : and yet — ^" 

" Yon would hint politely that yon are as open as I am 
to all noble, and chivalrous, and truly manly emotions ?" 

"What think you?" 

" That you are far worthier in such matters than I, 
£riend. But do not forget that it may be your intellect, 
and your profession — ^in one word, God*s mercy, which 
have steered you clear of shoals upon which you will find 
the mass of our class founder. Woe to the class or the 
nation which has no manly physical training I Look at 
the manners, the morals, the faces of the young men of 
the shopkeeping classes, if you wish to see the effects of 
utterly neglecting the physical development of man ; of 
fancying that all the muscular activity he requires under 
the sun is to be able to stand behind a counter, or sit on 
a desk-stool without tumbling off. Be sure, be sure, that 
ever since the days of the Persians of old, effeminacy, if 
not twin- sister of cowardice and dishonesty, has always 
gone hand in hand with them. To that utter neglect of 
any exercises which call out fortitude, patience, self- 
dependence, and daring, I attribute a great deal of the low 
sensuality, the conceited vulgarity, the utter want of a 
high sense of honour, which is increasing just now among 
the middle classes ; and from which the navigator, the en- 
gineer, the miner, and the sailor are comparatively free/' 

''And perhaps, too, that similar want of any high sense 
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of honour, which seems, from the religions periodicals^ 
to pervade a large proportion of a certain more venerable 
profession ? " 

" Seriously, Claude, I believe you are not far wrong. 
But we are getting on delicate ground there : however, I 
have always found, that of whatever profession lie may 
be — to travestie Shakspeare's words, — 

* The man that hath not sporting in his soul 
Is fit for treason's direst stratagems '— 

and so forth." 

"Civil to me!" 

" Oh, you have a sporting soul in you, like hundreds of 
other Englishmen who never handled rod or gun ; or you 
would not be steering for Exmoor to-day. If a lad be a 
genius, you may trust him to find some original means 
for developing his manly energies, whether in art, agri- 
culture, science, or travels, discovery, and commerce. 
But if he be not, as there are a thousand chances to one 
he will not be, then whatever you teach him, let the two 
first things be, as they were with the old Persians, * To 
speak the truth, and to draw the bow.' " — Misc., vol. ii. : 
North Devon, 

False Ideas of Woman's Mission. — ^In every age 
women have been tempted, by the possession of superior 
beauty, intellect, or strength of will, to deny their own 
womanhood, and attempt to stand alone as men, whether 
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ou the gronnd of political intrigue, ascetic saintship, or 
philosophic pride. Cleopatra and St. Hedwiga, Madame 
de Stael and the Princess, are merely different manifesta- 
tions of the same self-willed and proud longing of woman 
to unsex herself, and realise, single and self- sustained, 
some distorted and partial notion of her own as to what 
the** angelic life" should be. Cleopatra acted out the 
pagan ideal of an angel ; St. Hedwiga, the mediieval one; 
Madame de Stael hers, with the peculiar notions of her 
time as to what ** spirituel '* might mean ; and in ** The 
Princess " Mr. Tennyson has embodied the ideal of that 
nobler, wider, purer, yet equally fallacious, because 
equaUy unnatural analogue, which we may meet too 
often up and down England now. He shows us the 
woman, when she takes her stand on the false masculine 
ground of intellect, working out her own moral punish- 
ment, by destroying in herself the tender heart of flesh : 
not even her vast purposes of philanthropy can preserve 
her, for they are built up, not on the womanhood which 
God has given her, but on her own self-will; they 
change, they fall, they become inconsistent, even as she 
does herself, till, at last, she loses all feminine sensibility ; 
scornfully and stupidly she rejects and misunderstands 
the heart of man ; and then falling from pride to stern- 
ness, from sternness to sheer inhumanity, she punishes 
sisterly love as a crime, robs the mother of her child, 
and becomes all but a vengeful lury, with all the peculiar 
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faults of i/troman, and sone of the peculiar excellences of 
man. — Misc.y vol. i. : Tennyson^ 

The Aristockacy op the Futuee. — I say it delibe- 
rately, as a student of society and of history: — ^Power 
will pass more and more, if all goes healthily and well, 
into the hands of scientific men — ^into the hands of those 
who have made due use of that gi*eat heirloom which the 
philosophers of the seventeenth century left for the use ol 
future generations, and specially of the Teutonic race. 

For the rest, events seem but too likely to repeat 
themselves again and again all over the world in the 
same hopeless circle. Aristocracies of mere birth decay 
and die, and give place to aristocracies of mere wealth ; 
and they again to aristocracies of genius, which are really 
aristocracies of the noisiest, of mere scribblers and 
spouters, such as France is writhing under fit this 
moment. And when these last have blown ofif their 
steam, with mighty roar, but without moving the engine 
a single yard, then they are but too likely to give place 
to the worst of all aristocracies, the aristocracy of mere 
** order," which means organized brute force and military 
despotism. And, after that, what can come, but anarchy, 
and decay, and social death ? 

What else ? — ^unless there be left in the nation, in the 
society, — ^as the salt of the land, to keep it all from rotting, 
—a S7ilticient number of wise men to form a true working 
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Aristocracy, an aristocracy of sound and rational science. 
If they be strong enough — and they are growing stronger 
day by day over the civilized world — on them will the 
future of that world mainly depend. They will rule, and 
they will act — cautiously, we may hope, and modestly, 
and charitably — because in learning true knowledge they 
will have learnt also their own ignorance, and the vast- 
ness, the complexity, the mystery of nature. But they 
will be able to rule, they will be able to act, because they 
have taken the trouble to learn the facts and the laws of 
nature. They will rule, and their rule, if they are true 
to themselves, will be one of health and wealth and 
peace, of prudence and of justice. For they alone will 
be able to wield for the benefit of man the brute forces of 
nature, because they alone will have stooped to conquer 
nature by obeying her. — Lecture given at the liailway 
WorkSj Crewe^ 

Church Decorations. — What do I mean by conven- 
tionalism ? That which is the most pitiful of all mistakes 
in drawing. It is very easy to see what it is ; to define it 
is more difficult. I should define it as a fashion of draw- 
bg things not as they really are, but as people think 
they ought to be. I am glad to see that conveo- 
tionalism is being hunted out of drawing, save with 
one serious and sad exception: — and that is, church 
decoration. I am very sorry to find that what I call in- 
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sincerity in art is taking its last refuge where it ought 
to have been turned out first,— in the house of God. The 
whole of our church decorations, and especially the figures 
and colours of our stained-glass windows, are, to my 
mind, execrable and insincere. The dresses, the atti- 
tudes, and the whole thing will, if those windows remain, 
give an impression to future generations that we did not 
believe in the sacred and divine stories, because we have 
not represented them as they were, but as we thought 
they ought to be — in a manner which we supposed must 
please God, but which certainly did not please men. It 
is a very serious question. There is no artist who will 
draw for us a subject for a painted window, who will 
do church decoration for us in the way we could wish. I 
have hunted all over London for an artist for a small 
window that only cost thirty-five pounds, and I could find 
no one in the whole of England that could do me any- 
thing human, much less divine. But still the time will 
come when that will be amended, and I see the germ of 
hope in these very Art Schools. — Address to the Forts- 
iiwuth School of Science and Art, 

Tropic Art. — ** Tropic Art " is a thing which the world 
has yet to see : but when the inspiration shall come, how 
poor and cold will be all our northern conceptions by the 
side of the Hafiaelles and Turners of the l^ew World I 
That a *^ Tropic Art " will be developed some day, seems 
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to US a promise written in the book of destiny; for 
sorely, sooner or later, men's minds will be awakened, 
and more are intended by heaven to be awakened, to 
see — and as a necessary consequence to reproduce — ^the 
beautiful, in those regions of the world in which the 
beautiful is to be found in utterly unparalleled luxuriance. 
In the Tropics, if anywhere, must the old saw about 
** ingenuas didicisse artes " stand true ; for there, more 
than anywhere else, the uneducated mind, in the long 
intervals of repose which the fertility of the soil allows, 
is tempted to expend itself in those fierce and sensual 
indulgences which have plunged the Spanish colonies, first 
into profligacy and then into bloodshed. Nowhere so 
much as in the Tropics do men require, in order to any 
self-development, even to any social order and safety of 
life and property, to be raised above the slavery of their 
animal appetites ; and a free white nation which should 
have learnt this truth, which should be really educated 
to understand and enjoy the great glory of God around 
them, might rise to a civilization such as the world has 
never yet seen, for gracefulness and comfort, scientific 
appliances and the means of intellectual repose alternating 
with wholesome but not excessive toil ; a civilization be- 
side which that of old Sybaris or Agrigentum would be 
coarse and poor, and which, meanwhile, need never, 
under moderately just laws, exhibit any of those fear- 
fnl contrasts of wealth and poverty which are the blot on 
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our European States; because — as now with the free 
West Indian negro — every physical comfort, almost every 
physical luxury, would be within the reach of any one 
who was willing to labour daily just long enough to keep 
his body in health. The ideal of what a tropical white 
nation might be, when properly acclimatized — and accli- 
matization is now perfectly easy to the decently sober 
and prudent man — is, if we will but let our imagination 
soberly work out the details, too dazzling to be dwelt on;- 
long without pain, beside the fearful contrast which the 
social state of Europe presents to it at this moment, and 
is likely to present for many a year to come. — Misc., vol. ii. : 
Mansfield's Paraguay. 

Biography. — Shakspeare has found as yet no bio- 
grapher ; has not even left behind him materials for a 
biography, such at least as are considered worth using. 
Indeed, we question whether such a biography would be 
of any use whatever to the world ; for the man who can- 
not, by studying his dramas in some tolerably accurate 
chronological order, and using as a running accpmpani- 
ment and closet commentary those awe-inspiring/ sonnets 
of his, attain to some clear notion of what sort of life 
William Shakspeare must have led, would not see him 
much the clearer for many folios of anecdote. For, after 
all, the best biography of every sincere man is sure to be 
liis own works ; here he has set down, *< transferred as ia 
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a figorey'* all that has happened to him, inward or on(^ 
ward, or rather, all which has formed him, prodaced a 
permanent effect upon his mind and heart ; and knowing 
that, yon know all yon need know, and are content, being 
glad to escape the personality and gossip of names, and 
places, and of dates even, except in as far as they enable 
you to place one step of his mental growth before or after 
another. Of the honest man this holds true always ; and 
almost always of the dishonest man, the man of cant, 
affectation, hypocrisy ; for even if he pretend in his novel 
or his poem to be what he is not, he still shows you 
thereby what he thinks he ought to have been, or at least 
what he thinks that the world thinks he ought to have 
been, and confesses to you, in the most naive and confi* 
dential way, like one who talks in his sleep, what learn- 
ing he has or has not had ; what society he has or has 
not seen, and that in the very act of trying to prove the 
contrary. Nay, the smaller the man or woman, and the 
less worth deciphering his biography, the more surely will 
he show you, if you have eyes to see and time to look, 
what sort of people offended him twenty years ago ; what 
meanness he would have liked ** to indulge in " if he had 
dared, when young, and for what other meanness he 
relinquished it, as he grew up ; of what periodical he stood 
in awe when he took pen in hand ; and so forth. Whether 
his books treat of love or political economy, theology or 
geology, it is there, the history of the man legibly printed. 
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for those who care to read it. — Misc.f vol. i. : Bums and 
his School. 

MoDEBN Poets. — . . • While poets persist in thinking 
and writing thus, it is in vain for them to talk load about 
the poet's divine mission, as the prophet of mankind, 
the swayer of the universe, and so forth. Not that we 
believe the poet simply by virtue of being a singer to 
have any such power. While young gentlemen are talk- 
ing about governing heaven and earth by verse, Welling- 
tons and Peels, Arkwrights and Stephensons, Frys and 
Chisholms, are doing it by plain, practical prose; and 
even of those who have moved and led the hearts of men 
by verse, every one, as far as we know, has produced his 
magical effects by poetry of the very opposite form to that 
which is now in fashion. What poet ever had more in- 
fluence than Homer ? WTiat poet is more utterly anti- 
podal to our modem schools ? There are certain Hebrew 
psalms, too, which will be confessed, even by those who 
differ most from them, to have exercised some slight 
influence on human thought and action, and to be likely 
to exercise the same for some time to come. Are they 
any more like our modem poetic forms than they are 
like our modem poetic matter ? Ay, even in our own 
time, what has been the form, what the temper, of all 
poetry, from Eorner and Heine, which has made the 
German heart leap up, but simplicity, manhood, clear* 
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ness, finished melody, the very opposite in a word of our 
new school ? And to look at home, what is the modem 
poetry which lives on the lips and in the hearts of Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen ? It is not only simple in 
form and language, hat mnch of it fitted, hy a severe 
exercise of artistic patience, to tnnes already existing. 
Who does not remember how the "Marseillaise'* was 
bom, or how Bums's " Scots wha ha* wi' Wallace bled," 
or the story of Moore's taking the old " Red Fox March," 
and giving it a new immortality as ** Let Erin remember 
the days of old,'* while poor Emmett sprang up and cried, 
** Oh, that I had twenty thousand Irishmen marching to 
that tune ! ** So it is, even to this day, and let those who 
hanker after poetic fame take note of it; not a poem 
which is now really living but has gained its immortality 
by virtue of simplicity and positive faith. 

Let the poets of the new school consider carefully 
Wolfe's *<Sir John Moore,'* Campbell's " Hohenlinden,'* 
«* Mariners of England,** and ** Rule Britannia," Hood's 
" Song of the Shirt," and '* Bridge of Sighs," and then 
ask themselves, as men who would be poets, were it not 
better to have written any one of those glorious lyrics 
than all which John Keats has left behind him ; and let 
them be sure that, howsoever they may answer the ques- 
tion to themselves, the sound heart of the English people 
lias already made its choice ; and that when that beautiful 
" Hero and Leander," in which Hood has outrivalled the 
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conceit-mongers at their own weapons, by virtue of the 
very terseness, clearness, and manliness which they ne- 
glect, has been gathered to the limbo of the Crashawes and 
Marinos, his " Song of the Shirt " and his " Bridge of 
Sighs " will be esteemed by great new English nations 
far beyond the seas, for what they are — ^two of the most 
noble lyric poems ever written by an English pen. 

If our poetasters talk with Wordsworth of the dignity 
and pathos of the commonest human things, they will find 
them there in perfection ; if they talk about the cravings 
of the new time, they will find them there. If they want 
the tiTily sublime and the awful, they will find them there 
also. But they will find none of their own favourite eon- 
cetti ; hardly even a metaphor ; no taint of this new poetic 
diction into which we have now fallen, after all our abuse 
of the far more manly and sincere <' poetic diction *' of the 
eighteenth c&ntnry ; they will find no loitering by the way 
to argue and moralize, and grumble at Providence, and 
show off the author's own genius and sensibility ; they 
will find, in short, two real works of art, earnest, melo- 
dious, self-forgetful, knowing clearly what they want to 
say, and saying it in the shortest, the simplest, the 
calmest, the most finished words. Saying it? — ^rather 
taught to say it. For if that " divine inspiration of 
poets," of which the poetasters make such rash and 
irreverent boastings, have indeed, as all ages have held, 
any reality corresponding to it, it will rather be bestowed 
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on such works as these, appeals from unrighteous man to 
a righteous God, than on men whose only claim to 
celestial help seems to he that mere passionate sensi- 
bility, which our modern Draco once described, when 
speaking of poor John Keats, as ** an infinite hunger after 
all manner of pleasant things, crying to the universe, 
* Oh, that thou wert one great lump of sugar, that I 
might suck thee I * "... . 

Our young poets are a very hopeless generation, and 
will so continue unless they utterly repent and amend. 
If they do not choose to awaken themselves from within> 
all that is left for us is to hope that they may be awakened 
from without, or by some radical revulsion in public taste 
be shown their own real value and durability, and com- 
pelled to be true and manly under pain of being laughed 
at, and forgotten. A general war might, amid all its in- 
evitable horrors, sweep away at once the dyspeptic un- 
belief, the insincere bigotry, the effeminate frivolity which 
now paralyzes our poetry as much as it does our action, 
and strike from England's heart a lightning flash of noble 
deeds, a thunder peal of noble song. Such a case is 
neither an impossible nor a far-fetched one ; let us not 
doubt that by some other means, if not by that, the im- 
mense volume of thought and power which is still among us 
will soon find its utterance, and justify itself to after ages 
by showing in harmonious and self- restrained poetry its 
kinship to the heroic and the beautiful of every age and 
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clime. — Mise,f vol. i. : Alexander Smith and Alexander 
Pope. 

The Want op Modern Poetry. — The "poetry of 
doubt,** however pretty, would stand us in little stead if 
we were threatened with a second Armada. It will 
conduce little to the valour, " virtus," manhood of any 
Englishman to be informed by any poet, even in the 
most melodious verse, illustrated by the most startling 
and pancosmic metaphors, " See what a highly-organ- 
ized and peculiar stomach-ache I have had! Does 
it not prove indisputably that I am not as other 
men are ? " What gospel there can be in such a message 
to any honest man who has either to till the earth, plan 
a railroad, colonize Australia, or fight his country's 
enemies, is hard to discover. Hard indeed to discover 
how this most practical, and therefore most poetical, of 
ages, is to be ^* set to music," when all those who talk 
about so doing persist obstinately in poring, with intro- 
verted eyes, over the state of their own digestion — or 
creed.\ 

What man wants, what art wants, perhaps what the 
Maker of them both wants, is a poet who shall begin by 
confessing that he is as other men are, and sing about 
things which concern all men, in language which all men 
can understand. This is the only road to that gift of 
prophecy which most young poets are nowadays in 
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such a hurry to arrogate to themselves. We can only 
tell what man will be by fair induction — by knowing what 
he is, and what he has been. 

And it is most noteworthy that in this age, in which 
there is more knowledge than there ever was of what 
man has been, and more knowledge, through innumerable 
novelists, and those most subtle and finished ones, of 
what man is, that poetry should so carefully avoid 
drawing from this fresh stock of information in her so- 
confident horoscopes of what man will be. 

There is just now as wide a divorce between poetry 
and the common-sense of all time, as there is between 
poetry and modern knowledge. Our poets are not 
merely vague and confused, they are altogether frag- 
mentary — disjecta membra poetarum ; they need some 
uniting idea. And what idea ? 

Our answer will probably be greeted with a laugh. 
Nevertheless, we answer simply. What our poets want is 
faith. — MiaCf vol. i.: Alexander Smith and Alexander 
Pope, 

Alexander Pope.— • • • Alexander Pope went through 
doubts, contradictions, confusions, to which ours are 
simple and light; and conquered. He was a man of 
like passions with ourselves ; infected with the peculiar 
vices of his day; narrow, for his age was narrow; 
shallow, for his age was shallow ; a *bon-vivant, for hid 
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age was a glnttonoas and drunken one ; bitter, furioos, 
and personal, for men round him were such; foul- 
mouthed often, and indecent, as the rest were. Nay, his 
very power when he abuses it for his own ends of selfish 
spite and injured vanity, makes him, as all great men can 
be — ^in words at least, for in life he was far better than 
the men around him — worse than his age. He can out- 
rival Dennis in ferocity, and Congreve in filth. So much 
the worse for him in that account which he has long ago 
rendered up. But in all times and places, as far as wb 
can judge, the man was heart-whole, more and not less 
righteous than his fellows. With his whole soul he hates 
what is evil, as far as he can recognise it. With his 
whole soul he loves what is good, as far as he can 
recognise that. With his soul believes that there is a 
righteous and good God, whose order no human folly or 
crime can destroy ; and he will say so, and does say it, 
clearly, simply, valiantly, reverently, in his "Essay on 
Man." His theodicy is narrow; shallow, as was the 
philosophy of his age. But as far as it goes, it is sound 
•^faithful to God, and to what he sees and knows. Man 
is made in God*s image. Man's justice is God's justice ; 
man's mercy is God's mercy ; man's science, man's critio 
taste, are insights into the laws of God Himself, He does 
not pretend to solve the great problem. But he believes 
that it is solved from all eternity ; that God knows, God 
loves, and God rules ; that the righteous and faithful 
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man may know enough of the solution to know his duty^ 
to see his way, to justify God; and as much as he 
knows he tells. There were in that diseased, sensitive 
cripple no vain repinings, no moon-struck howls, no 
impious cries against God, ** Why hast thou made me 
thus?" To him God is a righteous God, a God of 
order. Science, philosophy, politics, criticism, poetry, 
are parts of His order — they are parts of the appointed 
onward path for mankind; there are eternal laws for 
them. There is a beautiful and fit order, in poetry, 
which is part of God's order, which men have learnt 
ages ago, for they, too, had their teaching from above ; 
to offend agaiust which is absolutely wrong, an offence to 
be put down mildly in those who offend ignorantly : but 
those who offend from dulness, from the incapacity to see 
the beautiful, or from carelessness about it, when praise 
or gain tempt them the other way, have some moral 
defect in them — ^they are what Solomon calls fools ; they 
are the enemies of man ; and he will '* hate them right 
sore, even as though they were his own enemies" — 
which indeed they were. He knows by painful expe- 
rience that they deserve no quarter ; that there is no use 
, giving them any ; to spare them is to make them insolent ; 
to fondle the reptile is to be bitten by it. True poetry, 
as the messenger of heavenly beauty, is decaying ; true 
refinement, true loftiness of thought, even true morality, 
are at stake. And so he writes his <* Dunciad." • • • • • 
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And would that he vaeie here, to write it over again, and 
write it better ! — iftsc, vol. i. : Alexander Smith and 
Alexander Pope, 

Robert Bubns. — The history of a nation is the history 
of the men, and not of the things thereof; and the 
history of those men is the history of their hearts, and 
not of their purses, or even of their heads; and the 
history of one man who has felt in himself the heart 
experiences of his generation, and anticipated many 
belonging to the next generation, is so far the collective 
history of that generation, and of much — no man can say 
how much — of the next generation; and such a man, 
bearing within his single soul two generations of working 
men, we take Robert Bums to have been; and his 
poems, as such, a contemporaneous history of Scotland, 
the equal to which we are not likely to see vnritten for 
this generation, or several to come. — Misc., vol. i. : Bums 
and his School. 

Byron and Shelley. — The truth is, that what has pat 
Byron out of favour with the public of late is, not his 
faults, but his excellences. His artistic good taste, his 
classical polish, his sound shrewd sense, his hatred of 
cant, his insight into humbug — above all, his shallow, 
pitiable habit of being always intelligible ; these are the 
sins which condemn him in the eyes of a mesmerizing. 
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table-tnniingy spirit-rapping, Spiritaalizing, Eomanizing 
generation, who read Shelley in secret, and delight in his 
bad taste, mysticism, extravagance, and vagae and 
pompous sentimentalism. The age is an effeminate one ; 
and it can well afford to pardon the lewdness of the 
gentle and sensitive vegetarian, while it has no mercy for 
that of the sturdy peer, proud of his buU-neck and his 
boxing, who kept bears and bull-dogs, drilled Greek 
ruffians at Missolonghi, aad ** had no objection to a pot 
of beer;" and who might, if he had reformed, have 
made a gallant English gentleman; while Shelley, if 
once his intense self-opinion had deserted him, would 
have probably ended in Bome, as an Oratorian or a 
Passionist. 

We would that it were only for this count that Byron 
bas had to make way fur Shelley. But there is 
a deeper moral difference between the men, which 
makes the weaker, rather than the stronger, find favour 
in young men's eyes. For Byron has the most intense 
and awful sense of moral law — of law external to himself. 
Shelley has little or none ; less, perhaps, than any known 
writer who has ever meddled with moral questions. 
Byron's cry is, I am miserable, because law exists ; and 
I have broken it, broken it so habitually, that now I can- 
not help breaking it. I have tried to eradicate the sense 
of it by speculation, by action : but I cannot — > 
^ The tree of knowledge is not the tree of life." 
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There is a moral law independeLt of us, and yet the veiy 
marrow of our life, which punishes and rewards us by no 
arbitrary external penalties, but by our pwn conscience of 
being what we are : 

** The mind which is immortal, makes itself 
Kequital for its good or evil thoughts ; 
Is its own origin of ill, and end — 
And its own place and time — ^its innate sense 
When stript of this mortali^, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things about, 
But is absorbed in sufferance or in joy. 
Bom from the knowledge of its own desert." 

This idea, confused, intermitted, obscured by all forms of 
evil— for it was not discovered, but only in the process of 
discovery — ^is the one which comes out with greater and 
greater strength, through all Corsairs, Laras, and Para- 
sinas, till it reaches its completion in Gain and in Man- 
fred, of both of which we do boldly say, that if any 
sceptical poetry at all be right, which we often question, 
they are right and not wrong ; that in Cain, as in Man- 
fred, the awful problem which, perhaps, had better not 
have been pat at all, is nevertheless fairly put, and the 
solution, as far as it is seen, fairly confessed ; namely, 
that there is an absolute and eternal law in the heart of 
man, which sophistries of his own, or of other beings, 
may make him forget, deny, blaspheme ; but whicii exists 
externally, and will assert itself. If this be not the 
meaning of Manfred, especially of that great scene in the 
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chamois hunter's cottage, what is? — If this be not the 
meaning of Cain, and his awful awakening after the 
murder, not to any mere dread of external punishment, 
but to an overwhelming, instinctive, inarticulate sense of 
having done wrong, what is ? 

Yes ; that law exists, let it never be forgotten, is the 
real meaning of Byron, down to that last terrible Don 
Juan, in which he sits himself down, in artificial calm, to 
trace the gradual rotting and degradation of a man with- 
out law, the slave of his own pleasures ; a picture happily 
never finished, because he who painted it was taken away 
before he had learnt — ^perhaps when he was beginning to 
turn back firom — the lower depth within the lowest deep. 

Now, to this whole form of consciousness, poor Shelley's 
mind is altogether antipodal. His whole life through was 
a denial of external law, and a substitution in its place of 
internal sentiment. Byron's cry is. There is a law, and 
therefore I am miserable. Why cannot I keep the law ? 
Shelley's is. There is a law, and therefore I am miserable. 
"Why should not the law be abolished ? — Away with it, 
for it interferes with my sentiments — away with marriage, 
** custom and faith, the foulest birth of time." — We do not 
-wish to follow him down into the fearful sins which he 
defended with the small powers of reasoning — and they 
were peculiarly small — ^which he possessed. Let any one 
who wishes to satisfy himself of the real difference be- 
tween Byron's mind and Shelley's, compare the writings 
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in which each of them treats the same subject — namely, 
that frightfnl question about the relation of the sexes, 
which forms, evidently, Manfred's crime ; and see if the 
result is not simply this, that Shelley glorifies what Byron 
damns. '' Lawless love " is Shelley's expressed ideal of 
the relation of the sexes : and his justice, his benevolence, 
his pity, are all equally lawless. " Follow your instincts *' 
— ^is his one moral rule, confounding the very lowest animal 
instincts with those lofty ideas of right, which it was the 
will of Heaven that he should retain, ay, and love, to the 
very last, and so reducing them all to the level of senti- 
ments. " Follow your instincts ! " — ^But what if our in- 
stincts lead us to eat animal food ? '' Then you must 
follow the instincts of me, Percy Bysshe Shelley. I think 
it horrible, cruel ; it offends my taste." What if our in- 
stincts lead us to tyrannize over our fellow-men f " Then 
you must repress those instincts. I, Shelley, think that, 
too, horrible and cruel." Whether it be vegetarianism 
or liberty, the rule is practically the same, — sentiment ; 
which, in his case, as in the case of all sentimentalists, 
turns out to mean at last, not the sentiments of mankind 
in general, but the private sentiments of the writer. This 
is Shelley ; a sentimentalist pure and simple : incapable 
of anything like inductive reasoning ; unable to take 
cognizance of any facts but those which please his taste, 
or to draw any conclusion from them but such as also 
pleases his taste ; as, for example, in that eighth stanza of 
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the Ode to Liberty, which, had it been written by 8n> 
other man but Shelley, possessing the same knowledge as 
he, would have been called a wicked and deliberate lie 
bat in his case is to be simply passed over with a sigh, 
like a yonng lady's proofs of table-turning and rapping 
spirits. She wished to see it so — and therefore so she 
saw it. 

For Shelley's nature is utterly womanish. Not merely 
bis weak points, but his strong ones, are those of a 
woman. Tender and pitiful a? a woman : and yet, when 
angry, shrieking, railing, hysterical as a woman. The 
physical distaste for meat and fermented liquors, coupled 
with the hankering after physical horrors, are especially 
feminine. The nature of a woman looks out of that wild, 
beautiful, girlish face — the nature: but not the spirit; 
not — 

•* The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Enduranoe, foresight, strength, and skill.'* 

The lawlessness of the man, with the sensibility of the 
woman. . . . Alas for him I He, too, might have dis- 
covered what Byron did ; for were not his errors avenged 
upon him within, more terribly even than without ? His 
cries are like the wails of a child, inarticulate, peevish 
irrational; and yet his pain fills his whole being, blackens 
the very face of nature to him : but he will not confess 
himself in the wrong. Once only, if we recollect rightly, 
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the trnth flashes across him for a moment, amid the 
clouds of selfish sorrow — 

** Alas, I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within, nor calm around ; 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned." 

" Nor " alas for the spiritual hathos which follows 

that short gleam of healthy feeling, and coming to him- 
self— 

" — fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure — 

Others I see whom these surround, 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure. 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure !" 

Poor Shelley 1 As if the peace within, and the calm 
around, and the content surpassing wealth, were things 
which were to be put in the same category with fame, 
and power, and love, and leisure. As if they were 
things which could be " dealt " to any man ; instead of 
depending — as Byron, who, amid all his fearful sins, was 
a man, knew well enough — upon a man's self, a man's own 
will, and that will exerted to do a will exterior to itself, 
to know and to obey a law. But no, the cloud of senti- 
ment must close over again, and — 

** Yet now despair itself is mild 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care. 
Which I have borne, and still must bear, 
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Till death Hke sleep miglit seize on me. 

And I might feel in the warm air, 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony ! '* • • 

Too beautiful to laugh at, however empty and senti* 
mental. True : but why beautiful ? Because there is a. 
certain sincerity in it, which breeds coherence and melody, 
which, in short, makes it poetry. But what if such a. 
tone of mind be consciously encouraged, even insincerely 
affected as the ideal state for a poet's mind, as his fol- 
lowers have done ? 

The mischief which such a man would do is conceivable 
enough. He stands out, both by his excellences and his 
defects, as the spokesman and ideal of all the unrest and 
unhealth of sensitive young men for many a year after. 
His unfulfilled prophecies only help to increase that iin> 
rest. Who shall blame either him for uttering those 
prophecies, or them for longing for their fulfilment? 
Must we not thank the man who gives us fresh hope that 
this earth will not be always as it is now ? His notion 
of what it will be may be, as Shelley's was, vague, even 
in some things wrong and undesirable. Still, we muat 
accept his hope and faith in the spirit, not in the letter. 
So have thousands of young men felt, who would have 
shrunk with disgust from some of poor Shelley's details 
of the ** good time coming." And shame on him who 
should wish to rob them of such a hope, even if it inter- 
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fered with his favonrite " scheme of unfulfilled prophecy." 
So men have felt Shelley's spell a wondrous one — ^perhaps, 
they think, a life-giving, regenerative one. And yet what 
dream at once more shallow, and more impossible ? Get 
lid of kings and priests ; marriage may stay, pending dis- 
cussions on the rights of women. Let the poet speak — 
what he is to say being, of course, a matter of utterly 
secondary import, provided only that he be a poet ; and 
then the millennium will appear of itself, and the devil 
be exorcised with a kiss from all hearts — except, of course, 
those of ** pale priests,*' and ** tyrants, with their sneer 
of cold command " — who, it seems, have not been got 
rid of after all — and the Cossacks and Croats, whom they 
may choose to call to their rescue. . . . And on the 
appearance of the said Cossacks and Croats, the poet's 
vision stops short, and all is blank beyond. — A recipe for 
the production of millenniums which has this one advan- 
tage, that it is small enough to be comprehended by the 
very smallest minds, and reproduced thereby, with a dif- 
ference, in such spasmodic melodies as seem to those 
small minds to be imitations of Shelley's nightingale 
notes. 

For nightingale notes they truly are. In spite of aD 
his faults — and there are few poetic faults in which he 
does not indulge, to their very highest power — ^in spite 
of his ^* interfluous " and '* innumerous," and the rest of 
his bad English— in spite of bombast, horrors, maunder- 
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ing, sheer stuff and nonsense of all kinds, there is a plain- 
tive natural melody about this man, snch as no other 
English poet has ever uttered, except Shakspeare, in some 
few immortal songs. Who that has read Shelley does not 
recollect scraps worthy to stand by Ariel's song — chaste, 
simple, unutterably musical ? Yes, when he will be him- 
self — Shelley the scholar and the gentleman and the 
singer — and leave philosophy and politics, which he does 
not understand, and shriekings and cursings, which are 
unfit for any civilized and self-respecting man, he is 
perfect. Like the American mocking-bird, he is harsh 
only when aping other men's tunes — ^his true power lies 
in his own ** native woodnotes wild." — Misc., vol. i. : 
ThoughU on Shelley and Byron. 

Wordsworth. — ^Even Wordsworth himself had not full 
faith in the great dicta which he laid down in his famous 
Introductory Essay. Deep as was his conviction that 
Nature bore upon her simplest forms the finger-mark of 
God, he did not always dare simply to describe her as she 
was, and leave her to reveal her own mystery. We do 
not say this in depreciation of one who stands now far 
above human praise or blame. The wonder is, not that 
Wordsworth rose no higher, but that, considering the 
level on which his taste was formed, he had power to 
rise to the height above his age which he did attain. He 
did a mighty work. He has left the marks of his teach- 
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ing upon every poet who has written verses worth readmg 
for the last twenty years. The idea hy which he con- 
quered was, as Coleridge well sets forth, the very one 
which, in its practical results on his own poetry, procured 
him loud and deserved ridicule. This, which will be the 
root idea of the whole poetry of this generation, was the 
dignity of Nature in all her manifestations, and not merely 
in those which may happen to suit the fastidiousness or 
Manichseism of any particular age. He may have been at 
times fanatical on his idea, and have misused it, till it be- 
came self-contradictory, because he could not see the cor- 
relative truths which should have limited it. But it is by 
fanatics, by men of one great thought, that great works 
are done ; and it is good for the time that a man arose in 
it of fearless honesty enough to wyite Peter Bells and 
Idiot Boys, to shake all the old methods of nature-paint- 
ing to their roots, and set every man seriously to ask 
himself what he meant, or whether he meant anything 
real, reverent, or honest, when he talked about " poetic 
diction," or ** the beauties of Nature." And, after all, 
like all fanatics, Wordsworth was better than his own 
creed. As Coleridge thoroughly shows in the second 
volume of the Biographia Litteraria, and as may be seen 
nowhere more strikingly than in his grand posthumous 
work, Wordsworth's noblest poems and noblest stanzas are 
those in which his true poetic genius, unconsciously to 
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liimself, sets at naught his own pseudo-naturalist dogmas. 
— Jfisc, vol. i. : Tennyson, 

Songs for the People. — ^The popular poetry of Ger- 
many has held that great nation together, united and 
heart-whole for centuries, in spite of every disadvantage 
of internal division, and the bad influence of foreign taste ; 
and the greatest of their poets have not thought it beneath 
them to add their contributions, and their very best, to 
the common treasure, meant not only for the luxurious 
and learned, but for the workman and the child at school. 
In Great Britain, on the contrary, the people have been 
left to form their own tastes, and choose their own modes 
of utterance, with great results, both for good and evil ; 
and there has sprung up before the new impulse which 
Bums gave to popular poetry, a considerable literature — 
considerable not only from its truth and real artistic merit, 
but fsa more so from its being addressed principally to 
the working classes. Even more important is this peo^ 
pie's literature question, in our eyes, than the more 
palpable factors of the education question, about which we 

now hear such ado The man who makes the 

people's songs is a true popular preacher. Whatsoever, 
true or false, he sends forth, will not be carried home, as 
a sermon often is, merely in heads, to be forgotten before 
the week is out ; it will ring in the ears, and cling round 
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the imagination, and follow tlie pnpil to the workshop, 
and the tavern, and the fireside ; even to the death-hed, 
snch power is in the magic of rhyme. The emigrant, 
deep in Australian forests, may take down Chalmers* 
sermons on Sabhath evenings &om the scanty shelf: but 
the songs of Boms have been haunting his lips, and 
cheering his heart, and moulding him, unconsciously to 
himself, in clearing and in pasture all the weary week. 
True, if he be what a Scotchman should be, more than 
one old Hebrew psalm has brought its message to him 
during these week-days : but there are feelings of his 
nature on which those psalms, not from defect, but from 
their very purpose, do not touch : how is he to express 
them, but in the songs which echo them ? These will 
keep alive, and intensify in him, and in the children who 
learn them from his lips, all which is like themselves. Is 
it, we ask again, to be left to chance what sort of songs 
these shall be ? 

As for poetry written for the working classes by the 
upper class, such attempts at it as we yet have seen may 
be considered nU. The upper must learn to know more of 
the lower, and to make the lower know more of them — a 
frankness of which we honestly believe they will never 
have to repent. Moreover, Uiey must read Burns a little 
more, and cavaliers and Jacobites a little less. As it is, 
their efforts have been as yet exactly in that direction 
which would most safely secure the blessings of undls* 
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turbdd obscurity. Whether " secular " or " spiritual," 
they have thought proper to adopt a certain Tommy-good- 
child tone, which, whether to Glasgow artisans or Dorset- 
shire labourers, or indeed for any human being who is 
'' grinding among the iron facts of life," is, to say the 
least, nauseous ; and the only use of their poematicula 
has been to demonstrate practically, the eidstence of a 
great and fearful gulf between those who have, and those 
who have not, in thought as well as in purse, which must 
be, in the former article at least, bridged over as soon as 
possible, if we are to remain one people much longer. 
The attempts at verse for children are somewhat more 
successful — ^a certain little ''Moral Songs" especially, 
said to emanate from the Tractarian School, yet full of a 
health, spirit, and wild sweetness, which makes its 
authoress, in our eyes, '' wiser than her teachers." But 
this is our way. We are too apt to be afraid of the men, 
and take to the children as our pis aUer, covering our 
despair of dealing with the majority, the adult population, 
in a pompous display of machinery for influencing that 
very small fraction, the children. *' Oh, but the destinies 
of the empire depend on the rising generation 1 " Who 
has told us so? — ^how do we know that they do not 
depend on the risen generation ? Who are likely to do 
more work during our lifetime, for good and evil, — ^those 
who are now between fifteen and five-and-forty, or those 
who are between five and fifteen ? Yet for those former. 
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the many, and the working, and the powerful, all we 
seem to be inclined to do is to parody Scriptnre, and say, 
** He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he that 
is filthy, let him be filthy still." 

Not that we ask any one to sit down, and, out of mere 
benevolence, to write songs for the people. Wooden, out 
of a wooden birthplace, would such go forth, to feed fires, 
not spirits. But if any man shall read these pages, to 
whom God has given a truly poetic temperament, a 
gallant heart, a melodious ear,- a quick and sympathetic 
eye for all forms of human joy, and sorrow, and humour, 
and grandeur ; an insight which can discern the outlines 
of the butterfly, when clothed in the roughest and most 
rugged chrysalis-hide; if the teachers of his heart and 
purposes, and not merely of his taste and sentiments, 
have been the great songs of his own and of every land 
and age ; if he can see in the divine poetry of David and 
Solomon, of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and, above all, in the 
parables of Him who spake as never man spake, the 
models and elemental laws of a people's poetry, alike 
according to the will of God and the heart of man ; if he 
can welcome gallantly and hopefully the Future, and yet 
know that it must be, unless it would be a monster and a 
machine, the loving and obedient child of the Past ; if he 
can speak of the subjects which alone will interest the 
many, — love, marriage, the sorrows of the poor, their 
hopes, political and social, their wrongs, as well as their 
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sins and duties, — and that with a fervour and passion 
akin to the spirit of Bums and Elliott, yet with more 
calmness, more purity, more wisdom, and therefore with 
more hope, as one who stands upon a vantage ground of 
education and culture, sympathizing none the less vnth 
those who struggle behind him in the valley of the 
shadow of death, yet seeing from the mountain peaks the 
coming dawn, invisible as yet to them; then let that 
man think it no fall, but rather a noble rise, to leave 
awhile the barren glacier ranges of pure art, for the 
fertile gardens of practical and popular song, and write 
for the many, and with the many, in words such as they 
can understand ; remembering that that which is simplest 
is always deepest ; that the many contain in themselves 
the few ; and that when he speaks to the wanderer and 
the drudge, he speaks to the elemental and primeval man, 
and in him speaks to all who have risen out of him. Let 
him try, undiscouraged by inevitable failures ; and if at 
last he succeeds in giving vent to one song which will 
cheer hard-worn hearts at the loom and the forge, or 
wake one pauper's heart with the hope that his children 
are destined not to die as he died; or recall, amid 
Canadian forests or Australian sheep-walks, one thrill of 
love for the old country, her liberties and her laws, 
and her religion, to the settler's heart; — ^let that man 
know that he has earned a higher place among the spirits 
of the wise and good, by doing, in spite of the unpleasant- 
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DOBS of self-denial, the duty which lay nearest him, than 
If Lb had ontrivalled Goethe on his own classic ground, 
and made all the cultivated and the comfortable of the 
earth desert, for the exquisite creations of his fancy, 
Faust, and Tasso, and Iphigenia. — Misc., voL i* : Burus 
and Itis Schools 
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"C^ISHING. — ^Fishing is generally afisociated in men' a 
minds with wild mountain scenery; if not with the 
Alps and cataracts of Norway, still with the moors and 
lochs of Scotland, or at least with the rocky rivers, the 
wooded crags^ the crumhling abheys of Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, Hereford, or the Lowlands. And it cannot be denied 
that much of the charm which angling exercises over culti- 
vated minds is due to the beauty and novelty of the land- 
scapes which surround him ; to the sense of freedom, tbo 
exhilarating upland air. Who would prefer the certainty 
of taking trout out of some sluggish preserve, to the chance 
of a brace out of Edno or Llyn Dulyn ? The pleasure li^s 
not in the prize itself, but in the pains which it has coat ; 
in the upward climbs through the dark plantations, beside 
the rock- walled stream ; the tramp over the upland pas- 
tures, one gay flower-bed of blue and purple butter- wort : 
the steady breathless climb up the crags, which looked 
but one mile from you when you started, so clear againat 
the sky stood out every knoll and slab ; the first stars of 
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the white saxifrage, golden-eyed, blood-bedropt, as if a 
fairy had pricked her finger in the cup, which shine upon 
some green cushion of wet moss, in a dripping crack of 
the cliff; the first grey tnfts of the Alpine club-moss, the 
first shrub of crow-berry, or sea-green rose-root, with its 
strange fleshy stems and leaves, which mark the two- 
thousand-feet-line, and the beginning of the Alpine world; 
the scramble over the arid waves of the porphyry sea 
aloft, as yon beat round and round like a weary pointer 
dog in search of the hidden lake; the last despairing 
crawl to the summit of the Syenite pyramid on Moel 
Meirch ; the hasty gaze around, far away into the green 
vale of Ffestiniog, and over wooded flats, and long silver 
river-reaches, and yellow sands, and blue sea flecked with 
flying clouds, and isles and capes, and wildernesses <^ 
mountain peaks, east, west, south, and north ; one glance 
at the purple gulf out of which Snowdon rises, thence 
only seen in full majesty from base to peak : and then the 
joyfal run, spnngicg over bank and boulder, to the 
fathomless tarn beneath your feet : the pull at the whisky- 
flask, as you toss yourself, bathed in perspiration, on the 
turf ; the almost awed pause as you recollect that you are 
alone on the mountain-tops, by the side of the desolate 
volcano crater, out of all hope of speech or help of man ; 
and, if you break your leg among those rocks, may lie 
there till the ravens pick your bones ; the anxious glance 
round the lake to see if the fish are moving; the still 
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more anxious glance through your fly-book to guess what 
they will choose to take; what extravagant bundle of red, 
blue, and yellow feathers, like no insect save perhaps some 
jewelled monster from Amboyna or New Guinea — may 
tempt those sulkiest and most capricious of trout to cease 
for once their life -long business of picking leeches from 
among those Syenite cubes which will twist your ankles 
and break your shins for the next three hours. What 
matter — ^to a minute philosopher, at least — ^if, after two 
hours of such enjoyment as that, he goes down again into 
the world of man with empty creel, or with a dozen 
pounders and two-pounders, shorter, gamer, and redder- 
fleshed than ever came out of Thames or Eenent ? What 
matter? If he has not caugnt tnem, he might have 
caught them ; he has been catching them in imagination 
all the way up ; and if he . be a minute philosopher he 
holds that there is no falser proverb than that deviFs 
beatitude — " Blessed is he who expecteth nothing, for he 
shall not be disappointed.*' 

Say, rather. Blessed is he who expecteth everything, 
for he enjoys everjrthing once at least ; and if it falls out 
true, twice also. 

Yes. Pleasant enough is mountain fishing 

Let the Londoner have his six weeks every year among 
crag and heather, and return with lungs expanded and 
muscles braced to his ten months* prison. The country^ 
man. who needs no such change pf air and scene, will 
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prefer more home-like, though more homely pleasures. 
Dearer to him than wild cataracts or Alpine glens are the 
stilly hidden streams which Bewick has immortalized in 
his vignettes, and Creswick in his pictures ; the long 
glassy shallow, paved with yellow gravel, where he wades 
up hetween low walls of fern-fringed rock, beneath nut 
and oak, and alder, to the low bar over which the stream 
comes swirliog and dimpling, as the water-ouzel flits 
piping before him, and the cnurmur of the ringdove 
comes soft and sleepy through the wood. There as he 
wades he sees a hundred sights, and hears a hundred 
tones, which are hidden from the traveller on the dusty 
highway above. The traveller fancies that he has seen 
the country. So he has ; the outside of it at least ; but 
the angler only sees the inside. The angler only is brought 
close face to face with the flower, and bird, and insect life 
of the rich river-banks, the only part of the landscape 
where the hand of man has never interfered, and the 
only part in general which never feels the drought of 
summer, " the trees planted by the waterside, whose leaf 
shall not wither.** — Misc., vol. i. : Chalh-strecmi Studies. 

A Scene in North Devon. — ^I went forth along the 
cliffs of a park, which, though not of the largest, is cer- 
tainly of the loveliest in England, — perhaps unique, from 
that abrupt contact of the richest inland scenery with the * 
open sea, which is its distinctive feature. As we wandered 
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along the edge of the cliff, beneath ns^ on onr left, lay 
wooded valleys, lawns spotted with deer, huge timber 
trees, oak and beech, birch and alder, growing as fall and 
ronnd-headed as if they had been buried in some Shrop- 
shire valley fifty miles inland, instead of having the 
Atlantic breezes all the winter long sweeping past a few 
hundred feet above their still seclusion. Glens of forest 
wound away into the high inner land, with silver bums 
sparkling here and there under their deep shadows ; while 
from the lawns beneath the ground sloped rapidly up- 
wards towards us, to stop short in a sheer wall of cliff, 
over which the deer were leaning to crop the shoots of 
ivy, where the slipping of a stone would have sent them 
four hundred feet perpendicular into the sea* On our 
right, from our very feet, the sea spread out to the 
horizon ; a single falcon was wheeling about the ledges 
below; a single cormorant was fishing in the breakers, 
diving and rising again like some tiny water-beetle — 

The muimnring snrg^ 
That on the mmumbeied pebbles idly chafed 
Could not be beard so high. 

The only sound beside the rustle of the fern before the 
startled deer was the soft mysterious treble of the wind 
as it swept over the face of the cliff beneath us ; but the 
cool air was confined to the hill-tops round; beneath, 
from within a short distance of the shore, the sea was 
shrouded in soft summer haze. The far Atlantic lay like 
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an ocean of white wool, out of which the Hartland Clifib 
and the highest point of Ltindy just showed their black 
peaks. Here and there the western sun caught one white 
bank of mist alter another, and tinged them with glowing 
gold ; while nearer us long silvery zigzag tide-lines, which 
I could have fstncied the tracks of water-fairies, wandered 
away under the smoky grey-brown shadows of the fog, 
and seemed to vanish hundreds of miles off into an infi- 
nite void of space, so completely was all notion of size 
or distance destroyed by the soft gradations of the mist. 
Suddenly, as we stood watching, a breeze from the east- 
ward dived into the basin of the bay, swept the clouds 
out, packed them together, rolled them over each other, 
and hurled them into the air miles high in one vast Cor- 
dillera of snowy mountains, sailing slowly <mt iirto the 
Atlantic ; and behold, instead of the chaos of mist, the 
whole amphitheatre of cliffs, with their gay green woods, 
and spots of bright red marl / and cold black iron- 
stone, and the gleaming white sands of Braunton, 
and the hills of Exmoor bathed in sunshine — so near and 
clear we almost fancied we could see the pink heather-hue 
upon them ; and the bay one vast rainbow, ten miles of 
flame-colour and purple, emerald and ultramarine, flecked 
"wdth a thousand spots of flying snow. No one knows 
what gigantic effacts of colour even our temperate zone 
can show, tiU they have been in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall ; and last, but not least, in Ireland — the Emerald 
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Isle, in trnlii. No stay-at-home knows the colour of the 
sea till he has seen the West of England ; and no one, 
either stay-at-home or traveller, I snspect, knows what 
the colour of a green field can be till he has seen it among 
the magic smiles and tears of an Irish summer shower in 
coonty Down. 

Down we wandered from onr height through '' trim 
walks and alleys green," where the arbutus andgumcistus 
Mnged the cliffs, and through the deep glades of the 
park, towards the delicious little cove which bounds it. 
— ^A deep crack in the wooded hills, an old mill half- 
buried in rocks and flowers, a stream tinkling on 
from one rock-basin to another towards the beach, a 
sandy lawn gay with seaside flowers, over which wild 
boys and barefooted girls were driving their ponies 
with panniers full of sand, and as they rattled back to 
the beach for a fresh load, standing upright on the 
backs of their steeds, with one foot in each pannier, 
at full trot over rocks and stones where a landsman 
would And it difficult to walk on his own legs, — Misc., 
vol. ii. : North Devon* 

Evening at Sea. — We slipped on homeward. The 
clifl'-wall of Lundy stood out blacker and blacker every 
moment against the gay western sky ; greens, greys, and 
purples, dyeing together into one deep rich monotone, 
for which, our nairow colour- vocabulary has no word; 
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and threw a long cold shadow toward ns across the 
golden sea ; suddenly above its dark ridge a wild wreath 
of low rack caught the rays of the setting snn, and flamdd 
up like a volcano towards the dun and purple canopy of 
upper clouds. Before us the blue sea and the blue land- 
line were fading into moumfol grey, on which one huge 
West Indiaman blazed out, orange and scarlet, her 
crowded canvas all a-flame from the truck to the water's 
edge. — ^A few moments and she, too, had vanished into 
the groy twilight, and a chill night-wind crisped the sea. 
It was a relief to hear the Evening Hymn rise rich and 
fall from one voice, and then another and another, till 
the men chimed in one by one, and the whole cutter, 
from stem to stem, breathed up its melody into the silent 
night. — Misc.f vol. ii. : North Devon* 

The Pebble in the Stbeet. — See this pebble which I 
hold in my hand, picked up out of the street as I came 
along ; it shall be my only object to-night. There the 
thing is ; and is as it is, and in no other way ; and such 
it will be, and so it will behave and act, in spite of me, 
and all my fancies about it, and notions of what it ought 
to have been like, and what it ought to have done. It is 
a thought of 0od*s ; and strong by the eternal laws of 
matter, which are the will of God. It has the whole 
universe, sun, and stars, and all, backing it by God's 
appointment, to keep it where it is and what it is ; and 
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till — as Lord Bacon has it — I have discovered and obeyed 

the will of God revealed in that pebble, it is to me a 

riddle more insoluble than the Sphinx's, a fortress more 

impregnable than Sebastopol. I may crush it; but 

destroying is not conquering ; but I cannot even mend 

the road with it prudently, until I have discovered whether 

Almighty God has made it fit to mend roads with. I 

may have the genius of a Plato or of a Shakspeare, but all 

my genius will not avail to penetrate that pebble, or see 

anything in it but a little round dirty stone, until I have 

treated the pebble with reverence, as a thing independent 

of my likes and dislikes, fancies and aspirations; and 

have asked it humbly to tell me its story, taking counsel 

meanv/hile of hundreds of kindred pebbles, each as silent 

and reserved as this one*; and watched and listened 

patiently, through many mistakes and misreadings, to 

what it has to say for itself, and what God has made it to 

be. And then at last that little black rounded pebble, 

from the street outside, may, and will surely, if I be 

patient and honest enough, tell me a tale wilder and 

grander than any which I could have dreamed for myself; 

will shame the meanness of my imagination, by the awful 

magnificence of God's facts, and say to me — 

''Ages and ^ons since, thousands on thousands of 
years before there was a man to till the ground, I, the 
little pebble, was a living sponge, in the milky depths of 
the great chalk ocean ; and hundreds of living atomiea, 
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each more fantastic than a ghost-painter's dreams, swam 
ronnd me, and grew on me, and multiplied, till I became 
a tiny hive of wonders, each one of which would take 
you a life to understand. And then, I cannot yet tell 
you how, and, till I teU you, you will never know, the 
delicate flint-needles in my skin gathered other particles 
of flint to them, and I and all my inhabitants became a 
stone ; and the chalk-mud settled round us, I know nojb 
how, and covered us in; and for ages on ages I lay 
buried in the nether dark, and felt the glow of the nether 
flres, and was cracked and tost by a hundred earth- 
quakes. Again and again I have been part of an island, 
and then again sunk beneath the sea, to be upheaved 
again after long centuries, till I saw the light once more, 
and dropt from the face of some chalk cliff far away 
among high hills which have long since been swept off 
the face of the earth, and was tost by currents till I 
became a pebble on the beach, while Beading was a 
sand-bank in a shallow sea. There I lay and rolled till 
I was rounded, for many a century more^; tilt flood after 
flood past over me, and a new earth was made ; and I 
was mixed up with fresh flints from wasting chalk-hills, 
and with freestones from the Gloucestershire wolds, and 
with quartz-boulders from the mountains of Wales, while 
over me swept the carcases of drowned elephants, and 
bisons, and many a monstrous beast ; and above me 
floated uprooted palms, and tropic fruit vid seeds, and 
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the iiTrecks of a dying world. And then there came 

another age, 

* And it g^w wondrous cold ; 
And ice mast-high came floating by. 
As green as emerald ; ' 

and as the icehergs melted in the snn, the stones and the 
silt fell out of them, and covered me up ; and I was in 
darkness once more, vexed hy many an earthquake, till I 
became part of this brave English land. And now I am 
a pebble here in Beading-street, to be ground beneath 
the wheels of busy men ; and yet you cannot kill me, or 
hinder my fulfllling the law which cannot be broken. 
This year I am a pebble in the street ; and next year I 
shall be dust upon the fields above ; and the year after 
that I shall be alive again, and rise from the ground as 
fair green wheat-stems, bearing up food for the use of 
man. And even after that you cannot kill me. The 
trampled and sodden straw will rot only to enter into a 
new life ; and I shall pass through a fresh cycle of strange 
adventures, age after age, till time shall be no more ; 
doing my work in my generation, and fulfilling to the 
last the will of God, as faithfully as when I was the 
water-breathing sponge in the abysses of the old chalk 
sea." — Misc.f vol. ii.: On the Study of Natural History. 

LuNDY. — «' How clear and brilliant," said I, " everything 
shows through this Atlantic atmosphere. The intensity 
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of colonring may vie /with that of the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The very raininess of the climate, by 
condensing the moisture into an ever-changing phantas- 
magoria of clonds, leaves the clear air and sunshine, 
when we do get a glimpse of them, all the more pure 
and transparent." 

" The distinctive feature of the scene is, in my eyes, 
the daring juxtaposition of large simple masses of positive 
colour. There are none of the misty enamelled tones of 
Lynmouth, or the luscious richness of Clovelly. The 
forms are so simple and severe, that they would be 
absolutely meagre, were it not for the gorgeous colouring 
with which nature has so lovingly made up for the 
absence of all softness, all picturesque outline. One 
does not regret or even feel the want of trees her,e, 
while the eye ranges down from that dappled cloud- 
world above, over that vast sheet of purple heather, 
those dells bedded with dark velvet green fern, of a 
depth and richness of hue which I never saw before — 
over these bright grey granite rocks, spangled with 
black glittering mica and golden lichens, to rest at last 
on that sea below, which streams past the island in a 
swift roaring torrent of tide." 

"Sea, Claude? say, ocean. This is real Atlantic 
blue here beneath us. No more Severn mud, no more 
glass-green bay-water, but real ocean sapphire — dark, 
deep, intense, Homeric purple, it spreads away, away. 
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there before ns, without a break or islet, to the shores of 
America. You are sitting ou one of the last points 
of Europe ; and therefore all things round you are stem 
and strange with a barbaric pomp, such as befits the 
boundary of a world. 

**Ay, the very form of the cliffs shows them to be 
the breakwaters of a continent. No more fantastic 
curves and bands of slate, such as harmonize so well 
with the fairyland which we left this morning; the 
cliffs, with their horizontal rows of cubical blocks, seem 
built up by Cyclopean hands. 

"Yet how symbolic is the difference between them 
and that equally Oyclopic masonry of the Exmoor coast. 
There every fracture is fresh, sharp-edged,, crystalline ; 
the worn-out useless hills are dropping to pieces with 
their own weight. Here each cube is delicately rounded 
off at the edges, every crack worn out into a sinuous 
farrow, like the scars of an everlasting warfare with 
the winds and waves." 

**Does it not raise strange longings in you," said 
Claude, ** to gaze out yonder over the infinite calm, and 
then to remember that beyond it lies America I-^the 
new world; the future world; the great Titan-baby, 
who will be teeming with new Athenses and Londons, 
with new Bacons and Shakspeares, Newtons and Goethes, 
'when this old worn-out island will be — what? Oh I 
when I look out here, like a bird from its cage, a cap- 
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tive from his dungeon, and remember what lies behind 
me, to what I must retam to-morrow — the over-peopled 
Babylon of misery and misrule, pnffery and covetoosness 
— and there before me great countries ontilled, nn* 
civilized, unchristianized, crying aloud for man to com« 
and be man indeed, and replenish the earth and subdue 
it. ' Oh, that I had wings as a dove, then would I flee 
away and be at rest i * " — Misc., voL ii. 2 North Devon. 

Glovellt. — '^I have seen nothing in England to be 
compared with this little strip of semi-tropic paradise 
between two great waste worlds of sea and moor. Lyn* 
mouth might be makbed among the mountains of Wales 
and Ireland. The first three miles of the Eheidol, from 
the Devil's Bridge towards Aberystwith, or the gorge of 
the Wye, down the opposite watershed of the same 
mountains, from Castle Dufferin down to Bhaiadyr, 
are equal to it in magnificence of form and colour, and 
superior in size. But I question whether anything ever 
charmed me more than did the return to the sounds of 
nature which greeted me to-day, as I turned back from 
the dreary, silent moorland turnpike into this magnificent 
new road, terraced along the cli£& and woods — ^those who 
first thought of cutting it must have had souls in them 
above the herd — and listened to a glorious concert in four 
parts, blending and supporting each other in the most 
exquisite harmony, from the shrill treble of a thoosand 
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birdSy and the soft melancholy alto of the moaning woodis, 
downward through the rich tenor hum of innumerable 
insects, that hung like sparks of fire beneath the glades 
of oak, to ike bass of the unseen surge below, 

Whose deep and dreadful organ-pipe, 

far below me, contrasted strangely wiUi the rich soft 
inland character of the deep woods, luxuriant ferns, and 
gaudy flowers. It is that very contrast which makes the 
place so unique. One is accustomed to connect with 
the notion of the sea bare clifls, breezy downs, stunted 
shrubs struggling for existence; and instead of them 
behold a forest wall, five hundred feet high, of almost 
semi-tropic luxuriance* At one turn, a deep glen, with 
its sea of green woods, filled up at the mouth with the 
bright azure sheet of ocean. — ^Then some long stretch of 
the road would be banked on one side with crumbling 
rocks, festooned with heath, and golden hawkweed, and 
London pride, like velvet cushions covered with pink 
lace, and beds of white bramble blossom alive with 
butterflies ; while above my head, and on my right, the 
delicate cool canopy of oak and birch leaves shrouded me 
so close, that I could have fancied myself miles inland, 
buried in some glen unknown to any wind of heaven, 
but that everywhere between green sprays and grey 
stems, gleamed that same boundless ocean blue, seeming, 
from the height at which I was, to mount into the very 
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sky. It looked but a step out of the leafy covert into 
blank infinity. And then, as the road wound round some 
point, one's eye could fall down, down, through the abyss 
of perpendicular wood, tree below tree clinging to and 
clothing the cliflf, or rather no cliff, but perpendicular 
sheet of deep wood sedge, and enormous crown ferns, 
spreading their circular fans : — but there is no describing 
them, or painting them either. — ^And then to see how 
the midday sunbeams leapt past one down the abyss, 
throwing out here a grey stem by one point of burnished 
silver, there a hazel branch by a single leaf of glowing 
golden green, shooting long bright arrows down, down, 
through the dim, hot, hazy atmosphere of the wood, till 
it rested at last upon the dappled beach of pink and 
grey pebbles, and the dappled surge which wandered 
up and down among them, and broke up into richer in- 
tricacy with its chequer- work of woodland shadows, the 
restless net of snowy foam." — Misc., vol. ii.: North 
Devon, 

ToRBAY. — ^We cannot gaze on its blue ring of water, 
and the great limestone bluffs which bound it to the north 
and south, without a glow passing through our hearts, as 
we remember the terrible and glorious pageant which 
passed by in the glorious July days of 1688, when the 
Spanish Armada ventured slowly past Berry Head, with 
Elizabeth's gallant pack of Devon captains — for the 
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London fleet had not yet joined — following fast in itt 
wake, and dashing into the midst of the vast line, undis< 
mayed by size and numbers, while their kin and friends 
stood watching and praying on the cliffs, spectators of 
Britain's Salamis. The white line of houses, too, on the 
other side of the bay, is Brixham, famed as the landing- 
place of William of Orange ; the stone on the pier-head, 
which marks his first footsteps on British ground, is 
sacred in the eyes of all true English Whigs ; and close 
by stands the castle of the settler of Newfoundland, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Raleigh's half-brother, most learned 
of all Elizabeth's admirals in life, most pious and heroic 
in death. And as for scenery, though it can boast of 
neither mountain-peak, nor dark fiord, 'and would seem 
tame enough in the eyes of a Western Scot or Irishman, 
yet Torbay surely has a soft beauty of its own. The 
rounded hills slope gently to the sea, spotted with squares 
of emerald grass, and rich red fallow fields, and parks full 
of stately timber trees. Long lines of tair elms, just 
flushing green in the spring hedges, run down to the very 
water's edge, their boughs unwarped by any blast ; here 
and there apple-orchards are just bursting into flower in 
the soft sunshine, and narrow strips of water-meadow line 
the glens, where the red cattle are already lounging 
knee-deep in richest grass, within ten yards of the rocky 
pebble beach. The shore is silent now, the tide far out ; 
but six hpurs hence it will be hurling columns of rosy 
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ibam high into the 8imlight> and sprinkling passengers, 
and eattle, and trim gardens, whieh hardly know what 
brost and snow may he, hot see the flowers of autumn 
meet the flowers of spring, and the old year linger 
smilingly to twine a garland for the new. — Glaueta ; or 
the Wonders of the Shore* 

The Aib-Mothebs. — "Die Natnr ist die Bewegmig." 
You wish me to write from the West Indies ; and write 
to you, please God, I will. But listen : for a voice from 
the West Indies is calling now to yon and me. It speaks 
in parables, hut in true ones. 

Who are these who follow us softly over the moor 
in the autumn eve ? Their wings brush and rustle in the 
fir-boughs, and they whisper before us and behind, as if 
ikey called gently to each other, like birds flocking home- 
ward to their nests. 

The woodpecker on the pine-stems knows them, and 
laughs loud for joy as they pass. The rooks above the 
pasture know them, and wheel round and tumble in their 
play. The brown leaves on the oak-trees know them, 
and flutter faintly, and beckon as they pass. And in the 
chattering of the dry leaves there is a meaning, and a cry 
of weary things which long for rest. 

'* Take us home, take us home, you soft air-mothers, 
now our fathers the sunbeams are grown dull. Oui 
green summer beauty is all draggled, and our faces are 
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grown wan and worn ; and the bads, the children whom 
we nourished, thrust ns off, nngrateful, from oar seats. 
Waft as down, yoa soft air-mothers, apon your wings to 
the qaiet earth, that we may go to oar home, as all things 
go, and become air and sanlight once again." 

And the bold young fir-seeds know them, and rattle 
impatient in their cones. '* Blow stronger, blow fiercer, 
slow air-mothers, and shake us from our prisons of dead 
wood, Uiat we may fly and spin away north-eastward, 
each on his homy wing. Help us but to touch the 
moorland yonder, and we will take good care of our- 
selves henceforth ; we will dive like arrows through Uie 
heather, and drive our sharp beaks into the soil, and rise 
again as green trees, toward the sunlight, and spread out 
lusty boughs.'* 

They never think, bold fools, of what is coming to 
bring them low in the midst of their pride ; of the 
reckless axe which will fell them, and the saw which 
will shape them into logs ; and the trains which will roar 
and rattle over them, as they lie buried in the gravel of 
the way, till they are ground and rotted into powder, 
and dug up, and flung upon the fire, that they too may 
return home, Uke all things, and become air and sunlight 
once again. 

And the air-mothers hear their prayers, and do their 
bidding — but iaintly ; for they themselves are tired and 
sad. 
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Tired and sad are the air-mothers ; their garments 
rent and worn. Look at them, as they stream over the 
hlack forest, hefore the dim south-western sun ; long 
lines and wreaths of melancholy grey, stained with dull 
yellow, or dead dun. They have come from across the 
seas, and done many a wild deed upon their way ; and 
now that they have reached the land, like shipwrecked 
sailors, they will lie down and weep till they can weep 
no more. 

Ah, how different were those soft air-mothers when, 
invisible to mortal eyes, they started on their long sky- 
journey, five thousand miles across the seat Out of the 
blazing cauldron which lies between the two New Worlds 
they leapt up, when the great sun called them, in whirls 
and spouts of clear hot stream ; and rushed of their own 
passion to the northward, while the whirling earth-ball 
whirled them east. So north-eastward they rushed aloft, 
across the gay West Indian isles, leaving below the glitter 
of the flying-fish, and the sidelong eyes of cruel sharks ; 
above the cane-fields and plantain-gardens, and the 
cocoa-groves which fringe the shore * above the rocks 
which throbbed with earthquakes, and the peaks of 
old volcanoes, cinder-strewn ; while far beneath the 
ghosts of their dead sisters hurried home upon the north- 
east breeze. 

Wild deeds they did as they rushed onward, and 
struggled and fought among themselves, up and down, and 
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round and backward, in the fury of their blind hot youth* 
They heeded not the tree as they snapped it, nor thd 
ship as they whelmed it in the waves ; nor the cry of the 
sinking sailor, nor the need of his little ones on shore ; 
hasty and selfish even as children, and, like children., 
tamed by their own rage. For they tired themselves • by 
struggling with each other, and by tearing the heavy 
water into waves; and their wings grew clogged with 
sea-spray, and soaked more and more with steam. But 
at last the sea grew cold beneath them, and their clear 
steam shrank to mist ; and they saw themselves and 
each other wrapped in dull rain-laden clouds* Then they 
drew their white cloud-garments round them, and veiled 
themselves for very shame ; and said, ** We have been 
wild and wayward : and, alas 1 our pure bright youth is 
gone. But we will do one good deed yet ere we die, and 
so we shall not have lived in vain. We will glide onward 
to the land, and weep there ; and refresh all things with 
soft warm rain.*' ^' 

So they are wandering past us, the air-mothers, to 
weep the leaves into their graves ; to weep the seeds 
into their seed-beds, and weep the soil into the plains; 
to get the rich earth ready for the winter, and then creed 
northward, to the ice-world, and there die. 

Weary, and still more weary, slowly, and more slowly 
still, they will journey on far northward, across tast- 
chilling seas. For a doom is laid upon them, never to be 
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still again, till they rest at the North Pole itself, the still 
axle of the spinning- world ; and sink in death around it» 
and become white snow-clad ghosts. 

But will they live again, those chilled air-mothers? 
Yes, they must live again. For all things move for ever ; 
and not even ghosts can rest. So the corpses of their 
sifters, piling on them from above, press them outward, 
press them southward, toward the sun once more ; across 
the floes and round the icebergs, weeping tears of snow 
and sleet, while men hate their wild harsh voices, and 
shrink before their bitter breath. They know not that 
the cold bleak snow-storms, as they hurtle from the black 
north-east, bear back t)ie ghosts of the soft air-motbers« 
as penitents, to their father, the great sun. 

But as they fly southwards, warm life thrills them, uid 
they drop their loads of sleet and snow ; and meet their 
yomig live sisters from the south, and greet th^m with 
flash and thunder-peal. And, please God, ere many 
"teeks are over, as we run Westward-Ho, we shall over- 
take the ghosts of these air-mothers, hurrying back 
toward their father, the gun. Fresh and bright under 
the fresh bright heaven, they will race with us toward 
their home, to gain new heat, new life, new power, and 
set forth about their work once more. Men call them 
the south-west wind, these air-mothers ; and their ghosts 
the north-east trade; and value them, and rightly, 
because they bear the traders out and home across the 
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sea. But wise men and litfcle children should look on 
them with more seeing eyes ; and say, ** May not these 
winds be living creatures ? They, too, are thoughts of 
God, to whom all live." 

For is not our life like their life ? Do we not come 
and go as they ? Out of God's boundless bosom, the 
fount of life, we came ; through selfish stormy youth, and 
contrite tears — just not too late ; through manhood not 
altogether useless; through slow and chill old age, we 
return from Whence we came ; to the Bosom of God once 
more — ^To go forth again, it may be, with fresh know- 
ledge, and fresh powers, to nobler work. Amen. — Oood 
Wards, 1870. 

The MsDiTBBBANEAN.-^There it is, at last. The long 
line of heavenly blue ; and over it, far away, the white- 
peaked, lateen sails, which we have seen in pictures since 
our childhood ; and there, close to the rail, beyond the 
sand-hills, delicate wavelets are breaking for ever on a 
yellow beach, each in exactly the same place as the one 
which iell before. One glance shows us children of the 
Atlantic that we are on a tideless sea. 

There it is, — the sacred sea. The sea of aU civiliza- 
tion, and almost aU history, girdled by the fairest 
countries of the world ; set there that human beings from 
all its shores might mingle with each other, and become 
humane: — the sea of Egypt, of Palestine, of Greece, of 
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Italy, of Byzant, of Marseilles, and this Narbonnaise, 
** more Koman than Rome herself," to which we owe the 
greater part of onr own progress ; the sea^ too, of 
Algeria, and Carthage, and Oyrene, and fair lands now 
desolate — surely not t6 be desolate for ever ; — ^the sea of 
civilization. Not only to the Christian, and to the classic 
scholar, but to every man to whom the progress of his 
race from barbarism toward humanity is dear, should the 
Mediterranean Sea be one of the most august and precious 
objects on this globe ; and the first sight of it should 
inspire reverence and delight, as of coming home — ^hom6 
to a rich inheritance in which he has long believed by 
hearsay, but which he sees at last with his own mortal, 
corporeal eyes. 

Exceedingly beautiful is that first view of the sea from 
Oette, though altogether different in character from the 
views of the Mediterranean which are common in every 
gallery of pictures. There is nothing to remind one of 
Claude, or Vemet, or Stanfield. No mountain-ranges far 
aloft, no clifis toppling into the water, with convents and 
bastides perched on their crags ; and seaports, with their 
land-locked harbours, and quaint lighthouses, nestling on 
the brink. That scenery begins on the other side of the 
Rhone-mouth, and continues, I believe, almost without 
interruption, to the shores of Southern Palestine, ono 
girdle of perpetual beauty. 

But here the rail runs along a narrow strip of san/', 
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covered with straggling vines, and tall white iris, between 
the sea and the great Etang de Than, a long narrow salt- 
lake, beyond which the wide lowlands of the Heraolt slide 
gently down. There is not a mountain, hardly a hill, 
visible for miles ; bat all around is the great sheet of blue 
glassy water: while the air is as glassy clear as the 
water, and through it, at seemingly immense distances, 
the land shows purple and orange, blue and grey, till the 
landscape is one great rainbow. White ships slide to 
and from far-ofiT towns ; fishermen lounge on the marshes, 
drying long lines of net. Everywhere is vastness, 
freedom, repose, gentle, and yet not melancholy ; because 
with all) under the burning blue, there is that fresh 
wholesome heat which in itself is life, and youth, 
and joy. — From the Ocean to the Sea {Good Words, 
1866)* 

The Pybenees feom the Landed of Lannemezan. — 
The loneliest grouse-moor and the boggiest burn are 
more cheerful and varied than the Landes of Lanne- 
mezan, and the foul streamlets which have sawn gorges 
through the sandy waste. But all the while, on your 
right hand, league after league, ever fading into blue 
sky behind you, and growing afresh out of blue sky 
in &ont, hangs high in tne air, the white saw of the 
Pyrenees. High, I say, in air ; for the land slopes, or 
seems to slope, down from yon to the mountain range, 
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and all their roots are lost in a dim sea of purple haze. 
But shat oat the snow line ahove, and yon will find that 
the seeming haze is none, but really a dear and richly- 
varied distance of hills, and woods> and towns, which 
have become invisible from the contrast of their greens, 
and greys, and purples, with the glare and dazzle of the 
spotless snows of spring. 

There they stand, one straight continuous jagged wall, 
of which no one point seems higher than another. From 
the Pic d*Ossan, by the Mont Perdu, and the Maladetta 
to the Pic de Lart, are peaks past counting— hard dear 
white against the hard clear blue, and blazing with keen 
light beneath the high southern sun. Each peak carries 
its little pet cushioned cloud, hanging motionless a few 
hundred yards above in the blue sky, a row of them as 
far as eye can see. But, ever and anon, as afternoon 
draws on, one of those little clouds, seeming tired of wait- 
ing at its post ever since sunrise, loses its temper, boils, 
swells, settles down on its own private peak, and explodes 
in a fierce thunderstorm down its own private valley, 
without discomposing in the least its neighbour cloud- 
cushions, right and left. Faintly the roll of the thunder 
reaches the ear. Across some great blackness of cloud 
and cM, a tiny spark darts down. A long wisp of cloud 
sweeps rapidly toward you across the lowlands, and a 
momentary brush of cold rain lays the dust. And then 
the pageant is played out, and the disturbed peak is left 
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dear again in the bine sky for the rest of the day, to 
gather another cloud-cushion when to-morrow*s son shall 
rise. — From the Ocean to the Sea {Good Words, 1866). 

Books and Waves. — How grand the contrast of the 
delicate severe lightness of those sea-lines, with the 
vast solid mass which rests npon them t Look, too, at 
the glaring lights and the Tartarean shadows of those 
gloomy chasms and caves, which the tide never leaves, 
or the foot of man explores ; and listen how, at every 
rash of the long ground-swell, mysterious mutterings, 
solemn sighs, sadden thunders, as of a pent-up earth- 
quake, boom out of them across the glassy swell. Look 
at those blasts of delicate vapour that shoot up from 
hidden rifts, and hang a moment, and vanish; and 
those green columns of wave which rash mast high 
up the perpendicular walls, and then fall back and 
outwards in a waterfall of foam, lacing the black rocks 
with a thousand snowy streams. There they fall, and 
leap, and fall again. And so they did yesterday, and 
the day before; and so they did centuries ago, when 
the Danes swept past them, battlewora, and sad of 
heart for the loss of the magic raven flag, from the fight 
at Appledore, to sit down and starve on ** the island of 
Bradanrelice, which men call Flat Holms." Ay, and 
even so they leapt and fell, before a sail gleamed on the 
Severa sea, when the shark and the ichthyosaur paddled 
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beneaUi the shade of tropic forests — now scanty turf 
and golden gorse. And so they will leap and fall on, 
on, through the centuries and the ages. — Misc,, vol. iL; 
North Devon. 

, A Wbece. — Lovely and calm enough spreads beneath 
us now the broad semicircle of the bay; but to know 
what it can be, you should have seen it as I have done, 
when, in the roaring December morning, I have been 
galloping along the clifEs, wreck-hunting. — One morning, 
I can remember now well, how we watched from the 
Hartland Cliffs a great barque, that came drifbing and 
rolling in before the western gale, while we followed her 
up the coast, parsons and sportsmen, farmers and Pre- 
ventive men, with the Manby*s mortar lumbering behind 
us in a cart, through stone gaps and track-ways, from 
headland to headland. — The maddening excitement of 
expectation as she ran wildly towards the cliffs at our 
feet, and then sheered off again inexplicably ; — ^her fore- 
mast and bowsprit, I recollect, were gone short off by 
the deck ; a few rags of sail fluttered from her main and 
mizen. But with all straining of eyes and glasses, we 
could discern no sign of man on board. Well I recollect 
the mingled disappointment and admiration of the Pre- 
ventive men, as a fresh set of salvors appeared in view, 
in the form of a boat's crew of Clovelly fishermen ; how 
we watched breathlessly the little black speck crawling 
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and stmggling up in the teeth of the gale, under the 
shelter of the land, till, when the ship had rounded a 
point inta smoother water, she seized on her like some 
tiny spider on a huge unwieldy fly ; and then how one 
still smaller hlack speck showed aloft on the main-yard, 
and another — and then the desperate efforts to get the 
topsail set — and how we saw it tear out of their hands 
again, and again, and again, and almost fancied we could 
hear the thunder of its flappings ahove the roar of the 
gale, and the mountains of surf which made the rocks 
ring heneath our feet ; — and how we stood silent, shud- 
dering, expecting every moment to see whirled into the 
sea from the plunging yards one of those same tiny 
black specks, in each one of which was a living human 
soul, with wild women praying for it at home I And 
then how they tried to get her head round to the wind, 
and disappeared instantly in a cloud of white spray — and 
let her head fall back again — and jammed it round again, 
and disappeared again — and at last let her drive help- 
lessly up the bay, while we kept pace with her along the 
cliffs ; and how at last, when she had been mastered and 
fairly taken in tow, and was within two miles of the 
pier, and all hearts were merry with the hopes of a prize 
which would make them rich, perhaps, for years to come 
— one-third, I suppose, of the whole value Ox her cargo — 
how she broke loose from them at the last moment, and 
rushed frantically in upon those huge rocks below us, 
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leaping great banks of slate at the blow of each breaker, 
tearing off masses of iron-stone which lie there to this 
day to tell the tale, till she drove up high and dry 
against the cliff, and lay, the huge brute, like an enor- 
mons stranded whale, grinding and crashing itself to 
pieces against the walls of its adamantine cage. And 
well I recollect the sad records of the log-book that wast 
left on board the deserted ship ; how she had been 
waterlogged for weeks and weeks, buoyed up by her 
timber cargo, the crew clinging in Ihe tops, and crawling 
down, when they dared, for putrid biscuit-dust and drops 
of water, till the water was washed overboard and gone ; 
and then notice after notice, ** On this day such an one 
died,** " On this day such an one was washed away ** — the 
log kept up to the last, even when there was only thai 
to tell, by the stem, business-like merchant skipper, 
whoever he was ; and how at last, when there was 
neither food nor water, the strong man*s heart seemed to 
have quailed, or, perhaps, risen, into a prayer, jotted 
down in the log, ** The Lord have mercy on us 1 ** — and 
then a blank of several pages, and, scribbled with a 
famine- shaken hand, *' Eemember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth ; ** — and so the log and the ship were 
left to the rats, which covered the deck when our men 
boarded her. And well I remember the last act of that 
tragedy; for a ship has really, as sailors feel, a per- 
sonality, almost a life and sopI of her own ; and as long 
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as her timbers hold together, all is not over. Yoa eui 
hardly call her a corpse, though the human beings who 
inhabited her, and were her sonl, may have fled into the 
far eternities ; and so I fait that night, as I came down 
along the very woodland road on which we are now 
walking, with the north-west wind hnrling dead branches 
and showers of crisp oak-leaves about my head; till 
suddenly, as I staggered oat of the wood here, I came 
upon such a piece of chiaroscuro as woold have baffled 
Correggio, or Bembrandt himself* Under that very 
wall was a long tent of sails and spars, filled with 
Preventive men, fishermen, Lloyd's underwriters, lying 
about in every variety of strange attitude and costume ; 
while candles, stuck in bayonet- handles in the wall, 
poured out a wild glare over shaggy hces and glittering 
weapons, and piles of timber, and rusty iron cable that 
glowed red-hot in the light ; and then streamed up the 
glen towards me through the salt misty air in long 
fws of light, sending fiery bars over the brown trans- 
parent oak foliage and the sad beds of withered autumn 
flowers, and glorifying the wild flakes of foam, as they 
rushed across the light-stream, into troops of tiny 
silver angels, that vanished into the night and hid 
themselves among the woods from the fierce spirit of 
the storm. And then, just where the glare of the 
lights and watch-fires was most brilliant, there too the 
black shadows of the cM had placed the point of in- 
n 
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tensest darkness, lightening gradually upwards right 
and left, between the two great jaws of the glen, into 
a chaos of grey mist, where the eye could discern no 
form of sea or cloud, but a perpetual shifting and 
quivering as if the whole atmosphere was writhing with 
agony in the clutches of the wind. 

The ship was breaking up ; and they sat by her like 
hopeless physicians by a death-bedside, to watch the 
last struggle, — and ''the effects of the deceased." I 
recollect our literally warping ourselves down to the 
beach, holding on by rocks and posts. There was a 
saddened awe-struck silence, even upon the gentleman 
from Lloyd's, with the pen behind his ear. A sudden 
turn of the clouds let :ji a wild gleam of moonshine 
upon the white leaping heads of the giant breakers, and 
on that tall pyramid of the Black-church Eock, which 
now stands in such calm grandeur gazing down on the 
smiling summer bay, with the white sand of Braonton 
and the red cliffs of Portledge shining through its two 
vast arches ; and there, against that slab of rock on 
your right, still discoloured with her paint, lay the ship, 
rising slowly on every surge, to drop again with a 
piteous crash as the wave feU back from the cliff, and 
dragged the roaring pebbles back with it under the 
coming wall of foam. You have heard of ships at the 
last moment crying aloud like living things in agony? 
I heard it then, as the stumps of her masts rocked and 
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reeled in her, and every plank and joint strained and 
screamed with the dreadful tension. 

A horrible image — a woman shrieking on the rack — 
rose np before me at those strange semi-human cries, 
and would not be put away ; and I tried to turn, and 
yet my eyes were riveted on the black mass, which 
seemed vainly to implore the help of man against the 
stem ministers of the Omnipotent. 

Still she seemed to linger in the death-struggle, and 
I turned at last away ; when, lo I a wave, huger than 
all before it, rushed up the boulders towards us. — We 
had just time to save ourselves. — ^A dull, thunderous 
groan, as if a mountain had collapsed, rose above the 
roar of the tempest ; and we all turned with an in- 
stinctive knowledge of what had happened, just in time 
to see the huge mass melt away into the boiling white, 
and vanish for evermore. And then the very raving 
of the wind seemed hushed with awe ; the very breakers 
plxmged more silently towards the shore, with some- 
thing of a sullen compunction ; and as we stood and 
strained our eyes into the gloom, one black plank after 
another crawled up out of the darkness upon the head 
of the coming surge, and threw itself at our feet like 
the corpse of a drowning man, too spent to struggle 
more. — Misc.f vol. ii. : North Devon. 

The Exmoob Hills. — What a sea-wall they are, those 
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Exmoor hills ! 8heer upward from the sea a thonsand 
feet rise the mountains ; and as we slide and stagger 
lazily along hefore the dying hreeze, through the deep 
water which never leaves the cliff, the eye ranges, almost 
dizzy, up some five hundred feet of rock, dappled with 
every hue, from the intense dark of the tide-line through 
the warm green and brown rock-shadows, out of which 
the horizontal crackjs of the strata loom black, and the 
breeding gulls show like lingering snow-flakes ; up to the 
middle cliff, where delicate grey fades into pink, pink into 
red, red into Rowing purple ; up to where the purple is 
streaked with glossy ivy wreaths, and black- green yews ; 
up to where all the choir of colours vanishes abruptly on 
the mid -hill, to give place to one yellowish-grey sheet of 
upward down, sweeping aloft smooth and unbroken, 
except by a lonely stone, or knot of clambering sheep, 
and stopped by one great rounded waving line, sharp-cut 
against the brilliant blue. The sheep hang like white 
daisies upon the steep; and a solitary falcon rides, a 
speck in air, yet far below the crest of that tall hill. Now 
he sinks to the cliff edge, and hangs quivering, supported, 
like a kite, by the pressure of his breast and long-carved 
wings, against the breeze. 

Ihere he hangs, the peregrine, — a true ** falcon gentle," 
** sharp-notched, long taloned, crooked-winged," whose 
uncles and cousins, ages since, have struck at roe and 
crane, and sat upon the wrists of kings. Asd now he ia 
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fall proud of any mouse or cliff-lark ; like an old Chin- 
gachgook, last of the Mohicans, he lingers round ** the 
hunting-field of his fathers." — 3fwc., vol. ii. : North Devon. 

In the Desebt. — In no uorthem country can such 
sitt^ations be found for the monastic cell as can be 
found in those great deserts which stretch from Syria 
to Arabia, from Arabia to Egypt, from Egypt to Africa 
properly so called. Here and there a northern hermit 
found, as Hilarion found, a fitting home by the seaside, 
on some lonely island or storm-beat rock, like St. Cuth- 
bert, off the coast of Northumberland ; like St. Bule, on 
his rock at St. Andrews ; and St. Columba, with his ever- 
venerable company of missionaries on lona. But inland, 
the fens and forests were foul, unwholesome, depressing, 
the haunts of fever, ague, delirium, as St. Guthlac found 
at Crowlandf and St. Godnc at Finkhale. The vast pine 
woods which clothe the Alpine slopes, the vast forests of 
beech and oak which then spread over France and Ger- 
many, gave in time shelter to many a holy hermit. But 
their gloom^ their unwholesomeness, and the severity of 
the climate, produced in them, as in most northern as- 
cetics, a temper of mind more melancholy, and often more 
fierce ; more given to passionate devotion, but more given 
also to dark superstition and cruel self-torture, than the 
genial climate of the desert produced in old monks of the 
East. When we think of St. Antony upon his mountain, 
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we mnst not picture to ourselves, unless we, too, liave 
been in the East, such a mountain as we have ever seen. 
We mnst not think of a brown northern moorland, sad, 
savage, storm-swept, snow-buried, save in the brief and 
uncertain summer months. We must not picture to our- 
selves an Alp, with thundering avalanches, roaring torrents, 
fierce alternations of heat and cold, uninhabitable by mortal 
man, save during that short period of the year when 
maidens in the sennhutt watch the cattle upon the upland 
pastures. We must picture to ourselves mountains blazing 
day after day, month after month, beneath the glorious sun 
and cloudless sky, in an air so invigorating that the Arabs 
still can support life there upon a few dates each day, 
and where, as has been said — ** Man needs there hardly to 
eat, drink, or sleep, for the act of breathing will give life 
enough ; " an atmosphere of such telescopic clearness as 
to explain many of the strange stories which have been 
lately told of Antony's seemingly preternatural powers of 
vision ; a colouring which, when painters dare to put it 
on canvas, seems to our eyes, accustomed to the quiet 
greys and greens of England, exaggerated and impossible 
— distant mountains, pink and lilac, quivering in pale 
blue haze — vast sheets of yellow sand, across which the 
lonely yock or troop of wild asses, or gazelles throw intense 
blue- black jEhado^vsK^rocks and cliffs not shrouded, as 
here, in soil, much less in grass and trees, or spotted with 
lichens and stained with veins ; but keeping each stone 
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its natcral colour as it wastes — ^if indeed it wastes at all — 
under the action of the all bat rainless air, which has left 
the paintings on the old Egyptian temples fresh and clear 
for thousands of years; rocks, orange and purple, black, 
^hite, and yellow; and again and again beyond them 
glimpses, it may be, of the black Nile, and of the long 
green garden of Egypt, and of the dark blue sea. The 
eastward view from Antony's old home must be one of 
tiie most glorious in the world, save for its want of ver- 
dure and life. For Antony, as he looked across the blue 
waters of the gulf of Akaba, across which, far above, the 
Israelites had passed in old times, could see the sacred 
goal of their pilgrimage, the red granite peaks of Sinai, 
flaming against the blue sky with that intensity of hue 
which is scarcely exaggerated, it is said, by the bright 
scarlet colour in which Sinai is always painted in mediaeval 
illuminations. 

But the gorgeousness of colouring, though it may 
interest us, was not, of course, what produced the deepest 
effect upon the minds of those old hermits. They enjoyed 
Nature, not so much for her beauty, as for her perfect 
peace. Day by day the rocks remained the same. 
Silently out of the eastern desert, day by day, the rising 
sun threw aloft those arrows of light which the old Greeks 
had named " the rosy fingers of the dawn." Silently he 
passed in full blaze almost above their heads throughout 
the day; and silently he dipped behind the western 
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desert in a glory of crimson and orange, green and 
purple ; and without an interval of twilight, in a moment, 
all the land was dark, and the stars leapt out, not twink- 
ling as in cmr damper climate here, but hanging like balls 
of white fire in thai purple southern night, through which 
one seems to look beyond the stars into the infinite abyss 
and toward the throne of God Himself. Bay after day, 
night after night, that gorgeous pageant passed over the 
poor hermit's head without a sound ; and though sun and 
moon and planet might change their places as the year 
rolled round, the earth beneath his feet seemed not to 
change. Every morning he saw the same peaks in the 
distance, the same rocks, the same sandhills round his 
feet. He never heard the tinkle of a running stream. 
For weeks together he did not even hear the rushing of 
the wind. Now and then a storm might sweep up the 
pass, whirling the sand in eddies, and making the desert 
for a while literally a " howling wilderness,'* and when 
that was passed all was as it had been before. The very 
change of seasons must have been little marked to him, 
save by the motions, if he cared to watch them, of the 
stars above ; for vegetation there was none to mark the 
diflerence between summer and winter. In spring, of 
course, the solitary date-palm here and there threw out 
its spathe of young green leaves, to add to the number of 
those which, grey or brown, hung drooping down th« 
stem, withering, but not decaying, foi many a year in 
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that dry atmosphere; or perhaps the acacia bushes looked 
somewhat gayer for a few weeks, and the Betama broom, 
from which, as well as from the palm leaves, he plaited 
his baskets, threw out its yearly crop of twigs ; but any 
greenness there might be in the vegetation of spring, 
turned grey in a few weeks beneath that burning sun, 
and the rest of the year was one perpetual summer of 
dust, and glare, and rest. — The Hermits : Hilarion. 

Tropic Skies. — ^The nights as yet, we will not say 
disappointed us, — ^for to see new stars, like Canopus and 
Fomalhaut, shining in the far south, even to see Sirius, 
in his ever- changing blaze of red and blue, riding high 
in a December heaven, is interesting enough ; but the 
brilliance of the stars is not, at least at this season, equal 
to that of a frosty sky in England. Nevertheless, to 
make up for the deficiency, the clouds were glorious ; so 
glorious, that I longed again and again, as I did after- 
wards in the West Indies, that Mr. Ruskin were by my 
side, to see and to describe, as none but he can do. The 
evening skies are fit weeds for widowed Eos weeping 
over the dying Sun ; thin, formless, rent — in careless- 
ness, not in rage ; and of all the hues of early autumn 
leaves, purple and brown, with green and primrose lakes of 
air between : but all hues weakened, mingled, chastened 
into loneliness, tenderness, regretfulness through which 
still shines, in endless vistas of clear western light, the 
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hope of the roturning day. More and more faint, the 
pageant fades below towards the white haze of the 
horizon, where, in sharpest contrast, leaps and welters 
against it the black jagged sea ; and richer and richer it 
glows upwards, till it cuts the azure overhead: until, 
only too soon — 

** The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out^ 
At one stride comes the dark ; '' 

to be succeeded, after the long balmy night, by a sunrise 
which repeats the colours of the sunset, but this time 
gaudy, dazzling, triumphant, as befits the season of faith 
and hope. Such imagery, it may be said, is hackneyed 
now, and trite even to impertinence. It might be so at 
home ; but here, in presence of the magnificent pageant 
of tropic sunlight, it is natural, almost inevitable ; and 
the old myth of the daily birth and death of Helios, and 
the bridal joys and widowed tears of Eos, re-invents itself 
in the human mind, as soon as it asserts its power — ^it 
may be, its sacred right — to translate nature into the 
language of the feelings. 

And, meanwhile, may we not ask — have we not a right 
— ^founded on that common sense of the heart which 
often is the deepest reason — ^to ask. If we, gross and 
purblind mortals, can perceive and sympathise with so 
much beauty in the universe, then how much must not 
He perceive, with how much must not He sympathise, 
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for whose pleasure all things are, and were created ? 
Who that believes — and rightly — the sense of beauty to 
be among the noblest factdties of man, will deny that 
faculty to God, who conceived man and all besides ? — At 
Last, vol. I., chap. i. 

Palms. — • • • • "A thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever." It is a joy for ever, a sight never to be for- 
gotten, to have once seen palms, breaking through, and, 
as it were, defying the soft rounded forms of the broad- 
leaved vegetation by the stem grace of their simple lines ; 
the immovable pillar-stem looking the more immovable 
beneath the toss and lash and flicker of the long leaves, 
as they awake out of their sunlit sleep, and rage impa- 
tiently for a while before the mountain gusts, and fall 
asleep again. Like a Greek statue in a luxurious draw- 
ing-room, sharp cut, cold, virginal; shaming by the 
grandeur of mere form the voluptuousness of mere 
colour, however rich and harmonious ; so stands the palm 
in the forest ; to be worshipped rather than to be loved. 
— At Last, vol. I., chap. v. 

West Indian Scenery. — General Aspect from the 
Sea, — Under a cloudless sky, upon a sea lively yet 
not unpleasantly rough, we thrashed and leaped along. 
Ahead of us, one after another, rose high on the 
southern horizon banks of grey cloud, from under each 
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of which, as we neared it, descended the shoulder of a 
mighty mountain, dim and grey. Nearer still the grey 
changed to purple ; lowlands rose out of the sea, sloping 
upwards with those grand and simple concave curves, 
which betoken, almost always, volcanic land. Nearer 
still the purple changed to green. Tall palm-trees and 
engine-houses stood out against the sky; the surf 
gleamed white around the base of isolated rocks. A little 
nearer, and we were under the sea, or western side, 
of the island. The sea grew smooth as glass ; we 
entered the shade of the island-cloud, and slid along in 
still unfathomable blue water, close under the shore of 
what should have been one of the Islands of the Blest. 
.... {At Last, vol. L, chap, ii.) 

The Souffriere of Guadaloupe. — We never were so 
fortunate as to see the Souffriere entirely free from cloud. 
The lower, wider, and more ancient crater was generally 
clear ; but out of the midst of it rose a second cone, 
buried in darkness and mist. Once only we caught sight 
of part of its lip, and the sight was one not to be for- 
gotten. The sun was rising behind the hills. The 
purple mountain was backed by clear blue sky. High 
above it hung sheets of orange-cloud lighted from under- 
neath ; lower down, and close upon the hill-tops, ciyrved 
uheeis of bright white mist 

" Stooped from heaven, and took the shape, 
With fold on fold, of mountain and of cape.** 
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A.Dd under them, again, the crater seethed with grey 
mist, among which, at one moment, we conld discern 
portions of its lip ; not smooth, like that of Vesuvius, but 
broken into awful peaks and chasms hundreds of feet in 
height. As the sun rose, level lights of golden green 
streamed round the peak, right and left over the downs : 
but only for a while. As the sky-clouds vanished in his 
blazing rays, earth-clouds rolled up below from the valleys 
behind; wreathed and weltered about the great black 
teeth of the crater ; and then sinking among them, and 
below them, shrouded the whole cone in purple darkness 
for the day; while in the foreground blazed in the 
sunshine broad slopes of cane-field; below them again 
the town, with handsome houses, and old-fashioned 
churches and convents, dating possibly from the seven- 
teenth century, embowered in mangos, tamarinds, and 
pahnistes ; and along the beach a market beneath a row 
of trees, with canoes drawn up to be unladen, and gay 
dresses of every hue. The surf whispered softly on the 
beach. The cheerful murmur of voices came off the 
shore, and above it the tinkling of some little bell, calling 
good folks to early mass. A cheery, brilliant picture as 
man could wish to see ; but marred by two ugly elements. 
A mile away on the low northern cliff, marked with many 
a cross, was the lonely cholera cemetery, a remembrance 
of the fearful pestilence which a few years since swept 
away thousands of the people : and above trowned that 
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black giant, now asleep: but for how long? • • • (^1 
Last, vol. I., ii.) 

Tropic Vegetation. — In strange contrast with the ragged 
oatline, and with the wild devastation of the rainy 
season, is the richness of the verdure which clothes the 
islands, up to their highest peaks, in what seems a coat 
of green fur ; but when looked at through the glasses, 
proves to be, in most cases, gigantic timber. Not a rock 
is seen. If there be a cliff here and there, it is as green 
as an English lawn. Steep slopes are grey with groo- 
groo palms, or yellow with unknown flowering trees. 
High against the sky-line, tiny knots and lumps are 
found to be gigantic trees. Each glen has buried its 
streamlet a hundred feet in vegetation, above which, here 
and there, the grey stem, and dark crown of some 
palmiste towers up like the mast of some great admiral. 
The eye and the fancy strain vainly into the green abysses, 
and wander up and down over the wealth of depths and 
heights, compared with which European parks and 
woodlands are but paltry scrub and shaugh. No books 
are needed to tell that. The eye discovers it for itself, 
even before it has learnt to judge of the great size of 
the vegetation, from the endless variety of form and 
colour. For the islands, though intensely green, are not 
of one, but of every conceivable green, or rather of hues 
ranging from pale yellow through all greens into cobalt 
blue ; and as the wind stirs the leaves, and sweeps the 
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lights and shadows over hill and glen, all is ever- changing, 
iridescent, like a peacock's neck ; till the whole island, 
from peak to shore, seems some glorious jewel — an 
emerald with tints of sapphire and topaz, hanging hetween 
hlue sea and white surf below, and bine sky and white 
cloud above. . . . {At Last, vol. I., ii.) 

West Indian Harbours at Night, — Most weird and 
fantastic are these nightly visits to West Indian harbours. 
Above, the black mountain-depths, with their canopy of 
cloud, bright white against the purple night, hung with 
keen stars. The moon, it may be, on her back in the 
west, sinking like a golden goblet behind some rock-fort, 
half shrouded in black trees. Below, a line of bright 
mist over a swamp, with the coco-palms standing up 
through it, dark, and yet glistering in the moon. A light 
here and there in a house ; another here and there in a 
vessel, unseen in the dark. The echo of the gun from 
hill to hill. Wild voices from shore and sea. The 
snorting of the steamer, the rattling of the chain through 
the hawse-hole; and on deck, and under the quarter, 
strange gleams of red light amid pitchy darkness, from 
engines, galley-fires, lanthorns; and black folk and 
white folk flitting restlessly across them. . . . {At Last, 
vol. I., ii.) 

Ance Biscaym. — ^Before as seethed a shallow horse- 
shoe bay, almost a lake, some two hundred yards 
across inside, but far narrower at the mouth. Into it« 
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between two lofby points of hard rook, worn into caves 
and pillars and natural arches, the trade-surf came raging 
in from the north, hurling columns of foam right and left, 
and then whirling round and round beneath us upon a 
narrow shore of black sand with such fury that one 
seemed to see the land torn away by each wave. The 
clifs, some thirty feet high where we stood, rose to some 
hundred at the mouth, in intense black and copper and 
olive shadows, with one bright green tree in front of a 
cave's mouth, on which it seemed the sun had never 
shone ; while a thousand feet overhead were glimpses of 
the wooded mountain*tops, with tender slanting lights, 
for the sun was growing low, through blue-grey mist on 
copse and lawn high above. A huge dark-headed Balata, 
like a storm-torn Scotch pine, crowned the left-hand cliff; 
two or three young fan-palms, just ready to topple 
headlong, the right-hand one ; and beyond all, through 
the great gateway, gleamed, as elsewhere, the foam- 
flecked hazy blue of the Caribbean Sea. • • • (At Last, 
vol. I., iv.) 

A Mangrove Swamp, — Behind us were the blue moun- 
tains, streaked with broad lights and shades by the level 
sun. On our left the interminable low line of bright 
green mangrove danced and quivered in the mirage, and 
loomed up in front, miles, away, till $ingle trees seemed 
to hang in air far out at sea. On our right, hot mists 
wandered over the water* blotting out the horizon, till 
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the coasting craft, mth distorted sails and masts, seemed 
afloat in smoke. One might have fancied one's self in the 
Wash off Sandringham on a horning summer's noon. 

Soon logs and stamps, standing out of the water, 
marked the month of the Caroni ; and we had to take a 
sweep out seaward to avoid its mnd-hanks. Over that 
very spot, now onnavigable, Baleigh and his men sailed 
in to conquer Trinidad. 

On one log a huge black and white heron nioped all 
alone, looking in the mist as tall as a man ; and wonld 
not move for all onr shouts. Bhoals of fish dimpled the 
water: and brown pelicans fell upon them, dashing up 
fountains of silver. The trade-breeze, as it rose, brought 
off the swamps a sickly smell, suggestive of the need of 
coffee, quinine, Angostura bitters, or some other febri- 
fuge. In spite of the glorious sunshine, the whole scene 
was sad, desolate, almost depressing, from its monotony, 
vastness, silence; and we were glad, when we neared 
.the high tree which marks the entrance of the- Chaguanas 
Creek, and turned at last into a recess in the mangrove 
bushes ; a desolate pool, round which the mangrove 
roots formed an impenetrable net. As far as the eye 
eould pierce into the tanked thicket, the roots interlaced 
with each other, *and arched down into the w&ter in 
innumerable curves, by no means devoid of grace, but 
hideous just because they were impenetrable. Who 
eould get over those roots, or through the scrub which 

X 
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stood stilted on them, letting down at every yard or two 
fresh air-roots from off its bonghs, to add fresh tangle, as 
ihey struck into the mud, to the horrible imbroglio ? If 
one had got in among them, I fancied, one would nevei 
have got out again. Struggling over, and under endless 
trap-work, without footing on it, or on the mud below, 
one must have sunk exhausted in an hour or two, to die 
of fatigue and heat, or chill and fever. 

Let the mangrove foliage be as gay and green as it 
may — and it is gay and green — a mangrove swamp is a 
sad, ugly, evil place ; and so I felt that one to be that 
day. 

The only moving things were some large fish, who 
were leaping high out of water close to the bushes, 
glittering in the sun. They stopped as we came up; 
and then all was stiU, till a slate-blue heron rose lazily 
off a dead bough, flapped fifty yards up the creek, and 
then sat down again. The only sound beside the rattle 
of our oars was the metallic note of a pigeon in the high 
tree, which I mistook then and afterwards for the sound 
of a horn. . « , {At Last, vol. I., vii.) 

The High Woods. — ^My first feeling on entering the 
high woods was helplessness, confrision, awe— all but 
terror. One is afraid, at first, to venture in fifty yards. 
Without a compass or the landmark of some opening to 
or from which he can look, a man must be lost in the first 
ten minutes, such a sameness is there in the infinite 
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variety. That sameness and variety make it impossible 
to give any general sketch of a forest. Once inside, 
*• you cannot see the wood for the trees." You can only 
wander on as far as you dare, letting each object impress 
itself on your mind as it may, and carrying away a 
confused recollection of innumerable perpendicular lines, 
all straining upwards, in fierce competition, towards the 
light-food far above ; and next, of a green cloud, or rather 
mist, which hovers round your head, and rises, thickening 
and thickening to an unknown height. The upward lines 
are of every possible thickness, and of almost every pos- 
sible hue ; what leaves they bear, being for most part on 
the tips of the twigs, give a scattered mist-like appearance 
to the under-foliage. For the first moment, therefore, the 
forest seems more open than an English wood. But try 
to "walk through it, and ten steps undeceive you. Around 
your knees are probably Mamures, with creeping stems, 
and fan-shaped leaves, something like those of a young 
coco-nut palm. You try to brush through them, and are 
caught up instantly by a string or wire belonging t<r some 
other plant. You look up and round : and then you find 
that the air is full of wires — that you are hung up in 
a network of fine branches belonging to half-a-dozen 
different sorts of young trees, and intertwined with as 
many different species of slender creepers. You thought 
at your first glance among the tree-stems that you were 
looking through open air ; you find that you are looking 
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throngh a labyrinth of wire-rigging, and must nse the cut- 
lass right and left at every five steps. You posh on into 
a bed of strong sedge-like Sclerias, with cutting edges to 
their leaves. It is well for yon if they are only three, and 
not six feet high. In the midst of them you run against 
a horizontal stick, triangular, rounded, smooth, green. 
You take a glance along it right and left, and see no end 
to it either way, but gradually discover that it is the 
leaf-stalk of a young cocorite palm. The leaf is five- 
and-twenty feet long, and springs from a huge ostrich 
plume, which is sprawling out of the ground, and up 
above your head a few yards off. You cut the leaf-stalk 
through right and left, and walk on. to be stopped 
suddenly — ^for you get so contused Dy the multitude of 
objects that you never see anything till you run against 
it — by a grey lichen- covered bar, as thick as your ankle. 
You follow it up with your eye, and find it entwine itself 
-vith three or four other bars, and roll over with them in 
great knots, and festoons, and loops, twenty feet high, and 
then go up with them into the green cloud over your 
head, and vanish, as if a giant had thrown a «hip*s cables 
into the tree-tops. One of them, so grand that its form 
strikes even the negro and the Indian, is a Liantassd« 
You see that at once by the form of its cable — six or 
eight inches across in one direction, and three or four in 
another, furbelowed all down the middle into regular 
knots, and looking like a chain cable between two flexible 
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iron bars. At another of the loops, about as thick as 
your arm, your companion, if you have a forester with 
you, will spring joyfully. With a few blows of his 
cutlass he will sever it as high, up as he can reach, and 
again below, some three feet down ; and, while you are 
wondering at this seemingly wanton destruction, he lifts 
the bar on high, throws his head back, and pours down 
his thirsty throat a pint or more of pure cold water. 
This hidden treasure is, strange as it may seem, the 
ascending sap, or rather the ascending pure rain-water 
which has been taken up by the roots, and is hurrying 
aloft, to be elaborated into sap, and leaf, and flower, and 
fruit, and fresh tissue for the very dtem up which it 
originally climbed ; and therefore it is that the woodsman 
cuts the water-vine through first at the top of the piece 
which he wants, and not at the bottom ; for so rapid is 
the ascent of the sap, that if he cut the stem below, the 
water would have all fied upwards before he could have 
cut it off above. Meanwhile, the old story of Jack and 
the Bean-stalk comes into your mind. In such a forest 
was the old dame*8 hut ; and up such a bean-stalk Jack 
climbed, to find a giant and a castle high above. Why 
not ? What may not be up there ? You look up into 
the green cloud, and long for a moment to be a monkey. 
There may be monkeys up there over your head, burly 
red Howler, or tiny peevish Sapajou, peering down at 
you ; but you cannot peer up at them. The monkeys. 
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Hnd the parrots, and the humming-birds, and the flowers, 
•end all the beauty, are up-stairs — up above the green 
cloud. You are in " the empty nave of the cathedral," 
and '* the service is being celebrated aloft in the blazing 
roof." • . . (At Lasty vol. L, vii.) 

Inside the Cocal. — When inside the Cocal, the air is 
full of amber light. Gradually the eye analyzes the 
cause of it, and flnds it to be the resultant of many other 
hues, from bright vermilion to bright green. Above, the 
latticed light, which breaks between and over the innumer- 
able leaflets of the fresh fronds, comes down in warmest 
green. It passes not over merely, but through, the semi- 
transparent straw and amber of the older leaves. It 
falls on yellow spadices, and flowers, and rich brown 
spathes, and on great bunches of green nuts, to acquire 
from them more yellow yet. For each fruit-stalk, and 
each flower-scale at the base of the nut, is veined and 
tipped with bright orange. It pours down the stems, 
semi-grey on one side, then yellow, and then, on the 
opposite side, covered with a powdery lichen varying in 
colour from orange up to clear vermilion, and spreads 
itself over a floor of yellow sand, and brown fallen nuts, 
and the only vegetation of which, in general, is a long 
crawling Echites, with pairs of large cream- white flowers. 
Thus the transparent shade is flooded with gold. One 
looks out through it at the chequer-work of blue sky, 
all the more intense from its contrast ; or at a long whid 
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of white surf and grey spray ; or, taming the eyes inland 
toward the lagoon, at dark masses of mangrove, above 
which rise, black and awful, the dying balatas, stag- 
headed, blasted, tottering to their fall ; and all as through 
an atmosphere of Rhine wine, or from the inside of a 
topaz. . . . (At Last^ vol. II.« xixi«) 
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"pROGRESSIYE REVELATION.— Every dapter in 
the Bible is built upon all that has gone before it ; and 
he that neglects to understand what has gone before, will 
never come to the understanding of what follows after. 
Why do I say this ? Because men are continually picking 
out those scraps of the Bible which suit their own fancy, 
and pinning their own faith on them, and trying to make 
them serve to explain everything in heaven and earth; 
whereas no man can understand the Epistles unless he first 
understands the Gospels. No man will understand the 
New Testament unless he first understands the pith and 
marrow of the Old. No man will understand the Psalms 
and the Prophets unless he first understands the first ten 
chapters of Genesis ; and lastly, no one will ever under- 
stand anything about the Bible at all, who, instead of 
taking it simply as it is written, is always trying to 
twist it into proofs of his own favourite doctrines, and 
make Abraham a high Oalvinist, or Noah a mombei of 
Ihe Chui'ch of England. — Village Seiinom^ XL 
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The Penitent Thtef. — The fitory of the penitent thief is 
a most beautiful and affecting one. Christians' hearts, in 
all times, have clung to it for comfort, not only for them- 
selves, but for those whom they loved. Indeed, some 
people think that we are likely to be too fond of the story, 
llioy have been afraid lest people should build too much 
on it ; lest they should fancy that it gives them licence to 
sin, and lead bad Hvos %11 their days, provided only they 
repent at last ; lest it should countenance too much what 
is called a death-bed repentance 

But I must say openly, that I cannot see what the 
story of the penitent thief has to do with a death-bed 
repentance ; and for this plain reason — that the penitent 
thief did not die in his bed. 

On the contrary, he received the due rewards of his 
deeds. He was crucified ; publicly executed, by the most 
shameful, painful, and lingering torture; and confessed 
that it was no more than he deserved. 

Therefore, if any man say to himself — and I am afraid 
that some do say to themselves — **I know I am leading 
a bad life, and I have no mind to mend it yet; the 
penitent thief repented at the last and was forgiven ; so I 
dare say that I shall be ; " one has a right to answer him, 
— ** Very well ; but you must first put yourself in the 
penitent thief s place. Are you willing to be hanged, or 
worse than hanged, as a punishment for your sins in this 
world ? For, till then, the penitent thief would certainly 
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not be on the same footing as you/' . . . No, if our hearts 
be right, we shall not think of the story of the penitent 
thief to give us comfort about our own souls ; but we 
shall think of it and love it, to give us comfort about the 
Bouls of many a man and woman for whom we care. 

How many men there are who are going wrong, very 
wrong; and yet whom we cannot help liking, even 
loving I In the midst of all their sins, there is something 
in them which will not let us give them up. Perhaps, 
kind-heartedness. Perhaps, an honest respect for good 
men, and for good and right conduct ; loving the better, 
while they choose the worse. Perhaps, a real shame and 
sorrow when they have broken out and done wrong ; and 
even though we know that they will go and do wrong 
again, we cannot help liking them, cannot give them up. 
Then let us believe that God will not give them up, any 
more than He gave up the penitent thief. If there be 
something in them that we love,' let us believe that God 
loves it also; and what is more, that God put it into 
them, as He did into the penitent thief; and let us hope 
— ^we cannot of course be certain, but we may hope — that 
God will take care of it, and make it conquer, as He did 
in the penitent thief. Let us hope that God's light will 
«onquer their darkness; God's strength conquer their 
weakness ; God's peace, their violence ; God's heavenly 
'grace, their earthly pussions : let us hope for them, I say. 
'^Good News of God XXXI. 
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David's Way op Looking at the Earth. — ^David looked 
on the earth as God's earth : we look on it as man's earth, 
or nohody's earth. We know that we are here, with trees 
and grass, and heasts and hirds ronnd us. And we know 
that we did not put them here ; and that, after we are 
dead and gone, they will go on just as they went on 
hefore we were horn, — each tree, and flower, and animal, 
after its kind : hut we know nothing more. The earth 
is here, and we on it : hut who pat it there, and why 
it is there, and why we are on it, instead of heing any- 
where else, few ever think. Bat to David the earth 
looked very different : it had quite another meaning : it 
spoke to him of God who made it. By seeing what this 
earth is like, he saw what God, who made it, is like : and 
we see no such thing. The earth? — we can eat the 
com and cattle on it, we can earn money hy farming it, 
and ploughing and digging it; and that is all most 
men know ahout it. But David knew something 
more — ^something which made him feel himself very 
weak, and yet very safe ; very ignorant and stupid, and 
yet honoured vrith glorious knowledge firom God, — ^some* 
thing which made him feel that he helonged to this world, 
and must not forget it or neglect it ; namely, that this 
earth was his lesson-hook — ^this earth was his work-field ; 
and yet those same thoughts which showed him how he 
was made for the land round him, and the land round 
him was made for him, showed him also tiiat he helonged 
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to another world — a spirit world ; showed him that when 
this world passed away, he should live for ever ; showed 
him that while he had a mortal body, he had an imjnor* 
tal soul too ; showed him that thongh his home and busi- 
ness were here on earth, yet that, for that very reason, his 
home and business were in heaven, with God who made 
the earth — ^with that blessed One of whom he said, ^'Thoui 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall 
perish, but Thou shalt endure ; they all shall fade as a 
garment, and like a vesture shalt Thou change them, and 
they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall not fail. The children of Thy servants shall 
continue, and their seed shall stand fast in Thy sight." — 
** As a garment shalt Thou change them " — ay, there was 
David's secret 1 He saw that this earth and skies are 
God's garment — the garment by which we see God ; and 
that is what our forefathers saw too, and just what we 
have forgotten; but David had not forgotten it. — Village 
Sermom^'L 

Caxjsr of National Decay. — ^As in individuals so in 
nations, unbridled indulgence of the passions must pro- 
duce, and does produce, frivolity, effeminacy, slavery to 
the appetite of the moment, a brutalized and reckless 
temper, before which, prudence, energy, national feeling, 
any and every feeling which is not centred in self, perishes 
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ntterly. The old Frencli noblesse gave a proof of this 
law, which will last as a warning beacon to the end of 
time. The Spanish population of America, I am told, 
gives now a fearful proof of this same terrible penalty. 
Has not Italy proved it likewise, for centuries past ? It 
must be so. For national life is grounded on, is the 
development of, the life of the &mily. And where the 
root is corrupt, the tree must be corrupt likewise. It 
must be so : for Asmodeus does not walk alone. In his 
train follow impatience and disappointment, suspicion and 
jealousy, rage and cruelty, and all the passions which set 
man*s hand against his fellow-man. It must be so. For 
profligacy is selfishness ; and the family, and the society^ 
the nation, exists only by casting-away selfishness, and 
by obeying law : — ^not only the outward law, which says 
in the name of God, <* Thou shalt not," but the inward 
law, the law of Christ, which says, *' Thou must ; " the 
law of self-sacrifice, which selfish lust tramples under 
foot, till there is no more cohesion left between man and 
man, no more trust, no more fellow-help, than between 
the stags who fight for the hinds; and God help the 
nation ihhi has brought itself to thatl*-^I1^ Boman 
und the Teuton, Lect. II. 

Bevulsion from Materiamsh to SxTPEBSTrnoN. — ^In this 
age, as in every other age of materialism and practical 
atheism, a revulsion in favour of superstition is at hand ; 
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I may say is taking place round ns now. Doctrines are 
tolerated as possibly true, — persons are regarded with 
respect and admiration, who would have been looked on, 
even fifty years ago, if not with horror, yet with contempt, 
as beneath the serious notice of educated English people. 
But it is this very contempt which has brought about the 
change of opinion concerning them. It has been dis- 
covered that they were not altogether so absurd as they 
seemed ; that the public mind, in its ignorance, has been 
unjust to them; and, in hasty repentance for that 
injustice, too many are ready to listen to those who will 
tell them that these things are not absurd at all — that 
there is no absurdity in believing that the leg-bone of St. 
Simon Stock may possess miraculous powers, or that the 
spirits of the departed communicate with their friends by 
rapping on the table. The ugly after-crop of superstition 
which is growing up among us now is the just and 
natural punishment of our materialism — ^I may say of our 
practical atheism. For those who will not believe in the 
real spiritual world, in which each man's soul stands face 
to face all day long with Almighty God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, are sure at last to crave after 
some false spiritual world, and seek, like the evil and 
profligate generation of the Jews, after visible signs and 
material wonders. And those who will not believe that 
the one true and living God is about their path and about 
their bed, and spieth out all their ways, and that in Him 

Y 
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they live and move and have their being, are but toe 
likely at last to people with fancied saints and demons 
that void in the imagination and in the heart which theii 
own unbelief has made. — The Hermits : Simeon Stylites. 

The Wise op the Eabth. — Eemember the wise ; for 
they have laboured, and you are entering into their labours. 
Every lesson which you learnt in school, all knowledge 
which raises you above the savage or the profligate — ^who 
is but a savage dressed in civilized garments — ^has been 
made possible to you by the wise. Every doctrine of 
theology, every maxim of morals, every rule of grammar, 
every process of mathematics, every law of physical 
science, every fact of history, or of geography, which you 
are taught, is a voice from beyond the tomb. Either the 
knowledge itself, or other knowledge which led to it, is 
an heirloom to you from men whose bodies are now 
mouldering in the dust, but whose spirits live for ever 
before God, and whose works follow them, going on, 
generation after generation, upon the path which they 
trod while they were upon earth, the path of usefalness, 
as lights to the steps of youth and ignorance. They are 
the salt of the earth, which keeps the world of man from 
decaying back into barbarism. They are the children of 
light, whom God has set for lights that cannot be hid. 
They are the aristocracy of God, into which not many 
noble, not many rich, not many mighty, are called. Most 
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of them were poor ; many all but unknown in their own 
time ; many died and saw no fruit of their labours ; some 
were persecuted, some were slain, even as Christ the 
Lord was slain, as heretics, innovators, and corruptors of 
youth. Of some the very names are forgotten. But though 
their names be dead, their works live, and grow, and 
spread, over ever fresh generations of youth, showing them 
fresh steps toward that Temple of Wisdom, which is the 
knowledge of things as they are ; the knowledge of those 
eternal laws by which God governs the heavens and the 
earth, things temporal and eternal, physical and spiritual, 
seen and unseen, from the rise and fall of mighty nations, 
to the growth and death of the moss on yonder moors. 

They made their mistakes ; they had their sins ; for they 
were men of like passions with ourselves. But this they 
did — they cried after Wisdom, and lifted up their voice 
for understanding ; they sought her as silver, and searched 
for her as hid treasure ; and not in vain. 

For them, as to every earnest seeker after Wisdom, 
that Heavenly Lady showed herself and her exceeding 
beauty : and gave gifts to each according to his earnest- 
ness, his purity, and his power of sight. — Discipline and 
other SermonSf 11. 

The Marriage at Cana. — ^It is, I think, an important, as 
well as a pleasant thing, to know that the Lord's glory, 
as St. John says, was first shown forth at a wedding, at 
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a feast. Not at a time of sorrow, bnt of joy. Not about 
some strange afiUction or disease, snch as is the lot of the 
very few, but abont a marriage, that which happens in 
the ordinary lot of all mankind. Not in any fearful 
judgment or destruction of sinners, but in blessing 
wedlock, by which, whether among saints or sinners, 
mankind is increased. Not by helping some great philo- 
sopher to think more deeply, or some great saint to 
perform more wonderful acts of holiness, but in giving 
the simple pleasure of wine to simple commonplace 
people, of whom we neither read that they were rich or 
righteous. We do not even read whether the master of 
the feast ever found out that Jesus had worked a 
miracle, or whether any of the company ever believed in 
Him, on the strength of that miracle, except His mother 
and the disciples, and the servants, who were probably 
the poor slaves of people in a low or middling class of 
life. But that is the way of the Lord. He is no re- 
specter of persons. Bich and poor are alike in His 
sight; and the poor need Him mosf, ^d therefore He 
began His work with the poor in Cana, as He did in 
St. James's time, when the poor of this world were rich 
in faith, and the rich of this world were oppressors and 
taskmasters. So He does in every age. Though no one 
else cares for the poor. He cares for them. With their 
hearts He begins His work, even as He did in England 
sixty years ago by the preaching of Whitfield and Wesley. 
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Do you wish to know if anything is the Lord's work ? 
See if it is a work among the poor. Do you wish to 
know whether any preaching is the true gospel of the 
Lord ? See whether it is a gospel, a good news to the 
poor. I know no other test than that. By doing that, hy 
preaching the gospel to the poor, by working nuracles 
for the poor, He has showed forth His glory, and proved 
Himself the true, and just, and loving Lord of all. 

But again, the Lord is a giver, and not a taskmaster. 
He does not demand from us ; He gives to us. He had 
been giving from the foundation of the world. Com and 
wine, rain and sunshine, and fruitful seasons had been 
His sending. And now He was come to show it. He 
was come to show men who it was who had been fOiling 
their heart with joy and gladness ; who had been bringing 
out of the earth and air, by His unseen chemistry, the wine 
which maketh glad the heart of man. In every grape 
that hangs upon the vine, water is changed into wine, as 
the sap ripens into rich juice. He had been doing that 
all along in every vineyard and orchard ; and that was 
His glory. Now He was come to prove that ; to draw 
back the veil of custom and carnal sense, and manifest 
Himself. Men had seen the grapes ripen on the tree ; 
and they were tempted to say, as every one of us is 
tempted now, ''It is the sun and the air, the nature of 
tne vine, and the nature of the climate, which make the 
wine." Jesus comes and answers, ''Not so. I make 
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the wine ; I have been making it all along. The vines, 
the sun, the weather, are only my tools wherewith I 
worked, turning rain and sap into wine ; and I am 
greater than they; I made them; I do not depend on 
them ; I can make wine from water without vines or 
sunshine. Behold, and drink, and see my glory without 
the vineyard, since you had forgotten how to see it in 
the vineyard ! For I am now, even as I was in Paradise, 
the Word of the Lord God ; and now, even as in 
Paradise, I walk among the trees of the garden, and 
they know me, and obey me, though the world knows 
me not. I have been all along in the world, and the 
world knows me not. Know me now, lest you lose 
the knowledge of me for ever." — National Sermons, 
XXIV., vol. ii. 

Moments of Death. — Were you ever, for one half- 
hour, completely angry, completely sulky ? displeased 
and disgusted with everybody and everything round 
you, and yet displeased and disgusted with yourself 
all the while ; liking to think every one wrong, liking 
to make out that they were unjust to you ; feeling 
^uite proud at the notion that you were an injured 
person ; and yet feeling in your heart the very opposite 
of all these fancies ; feeling that you were wrong, that 
you were unjust to them, and feeling utterly ashamed at 
the thought that they were the injured persons, and that 
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yon had injured them. And perhaps, to make all worse, 
the person abont whom all this storm had arisen in yonr 
heart, was some dear friend or relation, whom you loved 
— strange contradiction, yet most true — at the very 
moment that you were trying to hate. Oh, if one such 
dark hour has ever come home to you; if you have 
ever let the sun go down upon your wrath, and so 
given place to the devil, then you know something at 
least of what eternal death is. You know how, in such 
moments, there is a worm in the heart, and a fire in the 
heart, compared vnth which all bodily torment would be 
light and bearable ; a worm in the heart which does not 
die ; a fire in tlie heart which you cannot quench ; but 
which if they remained there would surely destroy you. 
So intolerable are they, that you feel that you will 
actually and really die, in some strange unspeakable way, 
if you continue in that temper long. Do not there open 
at such times within our hearts black depths of evil, a' 
power of becoming wicked, a chance of being swept off 
into sin if one gives way, which one never suspected till 
then ; and yet with all these, the most dreadful sense of 
helplessness, of slavery, of despair ? God grant that may 
not remain, for then comes the mad hope to escape death 
by death, to try by one desperate stroke to rid oneself 
of that self which is for the time one's torment, worm, 
fire, death and hell. — Sernw7is/or the Twies^ II. 
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The Prophet's Calling. — This was his (Jeremiah's) 
message ; shame and confusion, woe and ruin, to high 
and low; every human being he passed in the streets 
was a doomed man. For the day of the Lord was at 
hand, and who should be able to escape it ? 

A sad calling, truly, to have to work at : and all the 
more sad because Jeremiah had no pride, no steadfast 
opinion of his own excellence to keep him up. He hates 
his calling of Prophet. At the very moment that he is 
foretelling woe, he prays God that his prophecy may not 
come true ; he tries every method to prevent its coming 
true, by entreating his countrymen to repent. There 
runs through all his awful words a vein of tenderness, 
and pity, and love unspeakable, which to me is the one 
great mark of a true Prophet; a sign that Jeremiah 
spoke by the Spirit of God ; a sign that too many writers 
nowadays do not speak by the Spirit of God. If they 
rebuke the rich and powerful, they do it generally in 
a very different spirit from Jeremiah's — in a spirit of 
bitterness and insolence, not very easy to describe, but 
easy enough to perceive. They seem to rejoice in evil, 
to delight in finding fault ; to be sorry, and not glad, 
when their prophecies of evil turn out false ; to try and 
set one class against another, one party against another^ 
as if we were not miserably enough split up already by 
class interests and party spirit. They are glad enough 
to rebuke the wicked great ; but not to their face, not to 
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their own danger and hurt, like Jeremiah. Their plan is 
to accuse the rich to the poor, on their own platform, or 
in their own newspaper, where they are safe; and, 
moreover, to make a very fair profit therehy; to say 
behind the back of authorities that which they dare not 
say to their face, and which they soon give up sa3dng 
when they have worked their own way into office ; and 
meanwhile take mighty credit to themselves for seeing 
that there is wrong and misery in the world ; as if the 
spirits in hell should fancy themselves righteous, because 
they hated the devil ! No, Jeremiah was of a very 
different spirit from that. If he ever was tempted 
to it when he was young, and began to fancy himself a 
very grand person, who had a right to look down on his 
neighbours, because God had called him and set him 
apart to be a Prophet from his mother* s womb, and 
revealed to him the doom of nations, and the secrets of 
His providence — if he ever fancied that in his heart, God 
led him through such an education as took all the pride 
out of him, sternly and bitterly enough. He was com- 
missioned to go and speak terrible words, to curse kings 
and nobles in the name of the Lord ; but he was taught, 
too, that it was not a pleasant calling, or one which was 
likely to pay him in this life. His fellow-villagers 
plotted against his life. His vnfe deserted him. The 
nob*.t% threw him into a dungeon, into a well full of 
mire, whence he had to be drawn up again with ropes to 
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save Ms life. He was beaten, all but starved, kept for 
years in prison. He had neither child nor friend. He 
had his share of all the miseries of the siege of Jerusalem, 
and all the horrors of its storm ; and when he was set 
free by Nebuchadnezzar, and clung to his ruined home, 
to see if any good could still be done to the remnant of his 
countrymen, he was violently carried off into a heathen 
land, and at last stoned to death, by those very country- 
men of his whom he had been trying for years to save. 
In everything, and by everything, he was taught that he 
was still a Jew, a brother to his sinful brothers ; that 
their sorrows were his sorrows, their shame his shame, 
their ruin his ruin. In all their afflictions he was afflicted, 
even as his Lord was after him. 

He struggled, we find, again and again, against this 
strange and sad calling of a Prophet. He cried out in 
bitter agony that God had deceived him, had induced him 
to become a Prophet, and then repaid him for speaking 
God's message with nothing but disappointment and 
misery. And yet he felt he must speak : God, he said, 
was stronger than he was, and forced him to it. He 
said — ** I will speak no more words in His name ; ** but 
the Word of the Lord was as fire within his bones, and 
would not let him rest ; and so, in spite of himself, he 
told the truth, and suffered for it ; and hated to have to 
tell it ; and pitied and loved the very country which he 
rebuked, till he cursed *^ the day on which he saw the 
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light, and the honr in which it was said to his father, 
there is a man-child horn." You who fancy that it is a 
fine thing, and a paying profession, to he a preacher of 
righteousness, and a rehuker of sin, look at Jeremiah, 
and judge ! For as surely as any man is sent hy God 
to do Jeremiah's work, so surely he must expect Jere- 
miah's wages. — National Sermons, VI., vol. ii. 

Man and the Bible. — ^Nothing more clearly shows me 
how wide, how deep, how wise, how heavenly, the Bihle 
is, than to see how far average Christians are hehind the 
Bible in their way of thinking ; how the salvation which it 
offers is too free for them, the love which it proclaims too 
wide for them, the God whom it reveals too good for them ; 
so that they shrink from taking the Bible, and trusting 
the Bible, in its fulness ; and are perpetually falling hack 
on heathen notions concerning what God's anger means, 
and what God's punishment means: because they are 
afraid of taking the words of Scripture literally and fully, 
and believe honestly the blessed news, that God is Love. 
^—Town and Country Sermons, XXXIX. 

Selfishness in Prayer. — Our prayers have become too 
selfish. We have been looking for God's Spirit not so 
much as a means to enable us to do good to others, but 
as some sort of mysterious charm which was to keep us 
ourselves from the punishment of our sins in the next life, 
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or give us a higher place in heaven ; and, therefore, St. 
James's words have been fulfilled to us, even in our very 
prayers for God's Spirit, ** Ye ask, and have not, because 
ye ask amiss, to consume it upon your lusts," — ^to save 
our selfish souls from the pains of hell ; to give our selfish 
souls selfish pleasures and selfish glorification in tho 
world to come : but not to spread God's kingdom upon 
earth, not to make us live on earth such lives as Christ 
lived; a life of love and self-sacrifice, and continual 
labour for the souls of others. Therefore it is, that God's 
Spirit is not poured out upon us in these days ; for God's 
Spirit is the spirit of love and brotherhood, which delivers 
a man from his selfishness ; and if we do not desire to 
be delivered from our selfishness, we do not desire the 
Spirit of God, and the Spirit of God will not be bestowed 
upon us. And no man desires to be delivered from his 
own selfishness, who in his very prayers, when he ought 
to be thinking least about himself alone, is thinking about 
himself most of all, and forgetting that he is the member 
of a family — ^that all mankind are his brethren — that he 
can claim nothing for himself to which every sinner 
around him has not an equal right — that nothing is 
necessary for him, which is not equally necessary for 
every one around him ; that he has all the world besides 
himself to pray for, and that his prayers for himself will 
be heard only according as he prays for all the world 
beside.— iViflttowai Sermons. X., vol. L 
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Death in Life. — I speak that which I know, and testify 
that which I have seen. I have seen — and what sadder 
or more fearful sight ?— -dead men and dying walk this 
earth in flesh and hlood ; men busy enough, shrewd 
enough upon some points, priding themselves, perhaps, 
upon their cleverness and knowledge of the world, of 
whom all one could say was. The man is dead ; the man 
is lost, unless God brings him to life again by His quicken- 
ing Spirit ; for goodness is dead in him ; the powers of 
his soul are dead in him ; the hope of being a better man 
is dead in him ; all that God wishes to see him be, and 
do, is dead ; God's likeness and glory in him is dead ; he 
thinks himself wise, aad he is a fool in God's sight ; for 
he sees not God's law, which is the only wisdom ; he 
thinks himself strong, but he is utterly weak and helpless ; 
for he is the slave of his own tempers, the slave of his 
own foul lust, the slave of his own pride and vanity, the 
slave of his own covetoushess. People are apt to 
be afraid of what they call seeing a ghost — that is, 
a spirit without a body; they fancy that it would be 
a very shocking thing to meet one ; but as for me, I 
know a far more dreadful sight ; and that is, a careless 
and hardened sinner — a body without a spirit. Which is 
uglier and ghastlier ? — a spirit without a body, or a body 
without a spirit ? And yet such one meets, I dare not 
think how often. — Sermons for tlie Times, XVII. 
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The Chxtbch Catechism. — .... I say that the Cate- 
chism does give a tme conception of Christ : and more, a 
far truer one — ^I had almost said, an infinitely truer — than 
any which I have yet seen in these realms : that from the 
Catechism a child may learn who God is, who Christ is, 
who he himself is, what are his relation and duty to God, 
what are his relation and duty to his neighbours, to his 
country, and to the whole human race, far better than 
from any document of the kind of which I am aware. I 
know well the substitutes for the Catechism which are 
becoming more and more fiEtshionable ; the limitations, the 
explainings away, the non-natural and dishonest interpre- 
tations, which are more and more applied to it when it is 
used ; and I warn you, that those substitutes for, and 
those defacements of, the Catechism, will be no barrier 
against an outburst of fanaticism, did one arise; nay, 
that many of them would directly excite it ; and prove, 
when too late, that instead of feeding the masses with the 
bread of life, which should preserve them soul and body, 
some persons had been feeding them with poison, which 
had maddened them, soul and body. But I see no such 
danger in the Catechism. I see in the Catechism — ^in its 
freedom alike from sentimental horror and sentimental 
raptures ; its freedom alike from slavish terror and from 
Pharisaic assurance — a guarantee that those who learn it 
will learn something of that sound religion, sober, trusty, 
cheerful, manful, which may be seen still, thank God, in 
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country Cliureh-folk of the good old school ; and which 
will, in the day of trial, he proof against the phantoms of a 
diseased conscience, and the ravings of spiritual dema- 
gogues. — Town and Country Sermons ^ X. 

The Watohwoed op Protestantism. — What is the 
watchword of Protestantism ? It is this. That no lie is 
of the truth. There are those who complain of us English 
that we attach too high a value to Tbuth. They say thai 
falsehood is an evil ; hut not so great a one as we fancy. 
We accept the imputation. We answer boldly that there 
can be no greater evil than falsehood, no greater blessing 
than truth; and that by God's help we will teach the 
same to our children, and to our children's children. 
Free inquiry, religious as well as civil liberty — this is the 
spirit of Protestantism. This our fathers have bequeathed 
to us ; this we will bequeath to our children ; — to know 
that all truth is of God, that no lie is of the truth. Our 
enemies may call us heretics, unbelievers, rebellious, 
political squabblers. They may say in scorn. You 
Protestants know not whither you are going ; you have 
broken yourselves off from the old Catholic tree, and now, 
in the wild exercise of your own private judgment, you 
are losing all that standard of doctrine, all unity of belief. 
Our answer will be — ^It is not so : but even if it were so, 
even if we did not know whither we were going — we 
should go forward still. For though we know not, God 
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knows. We have committed onrselves to God, the living 
God ; and He has led us ; and we believe that He will 
lead ns. He has taught us ; and we believe that He will 
teach us still. He has prospered us, and we believe that 
He will prosper us still : and therefore we will train up our 
children after us to go on in the path which has brought 
us hither, freely to use their minds, boldly to prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good ; manfully to go 
forward, following Truth, whithersoever she may lead 
them ; trusting in God, the Father of Lights ; asking Him 
for wisdom, who giveth to all liberally, and upbraideth not; 
and it shall be given them. — Sermons for the TimeSy XTT. 

Rbwabds op Science. — Science is, I verily believe, like 
virtue, its own exceeding great reward. I can conceive 
few human states more enviable than that of the man to 
whom, panting in the foul laboratory, or watching for his 
life under the tropic forest, Isis shall for a moment lift her 
sacred veil, and show him, once and for ever, the thing 
he dreamed not of — some law, or even mere hint of a law, 
explaining one fac ; but explaining with it a thousand 
more, connecting them all with each other and with the 
mighty whole, till order and meaning shoot through 
some old Chaos of scattered observations. 

Is not that a joy, a prize, which wealth cannot give, 
nor poveiiiy take away ? What it may lead to, he knows 
Dot ; of what use it may become, he knows not. But this 
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he knows, that somewhere it must lead ; of some use it 
will be. For it is a truth : and having found a truth, he 
has exorcised one more of the ghosts which haunt 
humanity. He has left one object less for man to fear ; 
one object more for man to use. Yes, the scientific man 
may have this comfort — that whatever he has done, he 
has done good ; that he is following a mistress who has 
never yet conferred aught but benefits on the human 
race. — Science, Lecture delivered at the Bojral Institu- 
tion, 1866. 

Slate. — ^But most beautiful is the hue of slate, when, 
shining wet in the sunshine after a summer shower, its 
blue is brought out in rich contrast by golden spots of 
circular lichen, whose spores, I presume, have travelled 
with it off its native mountains. Then, indeed, it 
reminds the voyager of a sight which it almost rivals in 
brilliancy — of the sapphire of the deep ocean, brought out 
into blazing intensity by the contrast of the golden 
patches of floating gulf- weed beneath the tropic sun. 
Beautifdl, I say, is the slate ; and curious likewise, nay, 
venerable ; a most ancient and elaborate work of God, 
which has lasted long enough, and endured enough like- 
wise, to bring out in it whatsoever latent capabilities of 
strength and usefulness might lie hid in it ; which has 
literally been — as far as such words can apply to a thing 
manimate— 

z 
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** Heated hot with huming fears, 
And dipt in hatha of hissing tears, 
And hatter^d with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use." 

And yet it was at first naught bat an ngly lump of soft 
and shapeless ooze. Therefore, the slates to me are as a 
parable, on which I will not enlarge, but will leave each 
to interpret it for himself. — Toton Geology, VL 

The How and Why op Natubb. — "Knowest then 
how the bones grow in the womb ? " asks the Jewish 
sage, sadly, half self-reprovingly, as he discovers that man 
is not the measure of all things, and that in nmch learning 
may be vanity and vexation of spirit, and in much study 
a weariness of the flesh; and all our deeper physical 
science only brings the same question more awfully near. 
** Yilior alga," — ^more worthless than the very seaweed, 
says the old Boman : and yet no torn scrap of that very 
seaweed, which to-morrow will manure the nearest 
garden, but says to us, " Proud man I talking of spores 
and vesicles, if thou darest for a moment to fancy that to 
have seen spores and vesicles is to have seen me, or to 
know what I am, answer this. Knowest thou how the 
bones do grow in the womb ? Knowest thou even how 
one of these tiny black dots, which thou callest spores, 
grows on my fronds ? " And to that question what answer 
shall we make ? We see tissues divide, cells develop, 
processes go on — ^but How and Why 7 These are but 
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phenomena; but what are phenomena but effects? 
Causes it may be of other effects; but still effects of 
other causes. And why does the cause cause that effect ? 
Why should it not cause something else ? Why 
should it cause anything at all ? Because it obeys 
a law. But why does it obey the law ? And, after all, 
what is a law ? A mere custom of Nature. We see the 
same phenomenon happen a great many times ; and we 
infer from thence that it has a custom of happening ; and 
therefore we call it a law : but we have not seen the law ; 
all we have seen is the phenomenon which we suppose to 
indicate the law. We have seen things fall ; but we never 
saw a little flying thing pulling them down, with ** gravi- 
tation ** labelled on its back ; and the question why things 
fall, and how, is just where it was before Newton was 
born, and is likely to remain there. All we can say is, 
that Nature has her customs, and that other customs 
ensue, when those customs appear : but that as to what 
connects cause and effect, as to what is the reason, the 
final cause, or even the causa caumns, of any phenomenon, 
we know not more but less than ever ; for those laws 
or customs which seem to us simplest — ** endosmose," 
for instance, or gravitation — are just the most inexplicable, 
logically unexpected, seemingly arbitrary, certainly super- 
natural — ^miraculous if you will; for no natural an^ 
physical cause whatsoever can be assigned for them • 
while, if any one shall argue against their being miraculous 
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and supernatural on the ground of their being so common, 
I can only answer, that of all absurd and illogical argu- 
ments, this is the most so. For what has the number of 
times which the miracle occurs to do with the question, 
save to increase the wonder ? Which is more strange, 
that an inexplicable and unfathomable thing should occur 
once and for all, or that it should occur a million times 
every day all the world over 7 

Let those, however, who are too proud to wonder, 
do as seems good to them. Their want of wonder 
will not help them toward the required explanation; 
and to them, as to us, as soon as we begin asking 
''How?'' and ''Why?'' the mighty Mother will only 
reply with that magnificent smile of hers, most genial, 
but most silent, which she has worn since the foun- 
dation of all worlds ; that silent smile which has 
tempted many a man to suspect her of irony, even 
of deceit and hatred of the human race; the silent 
smile which Solomon felt, and answered in **Ecclesi- 
astes;" which Goethe felt, and did not answer in his 
** Faust ; " which Pascal felt, and tried to answer in his 
" Thoughts," and fled from into self-torture and supersti- 
tion, terrified beyond his powers of endurance, as he 
found out the true meaning of St. John's vision, and felt 
himself really standing on that fragile and slippery " sea 
of glass,** and close beneath him the bottomless abyss olf 
doubt, and the nether fires of moral retribution. He fled 
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from Nature's silent smile, as that poor old King Edward 
— ^miscalled the Confessor — fled from her hymns of praise, 
in the old legend of Havering-atte-hower, when he cursed 
the nightingales hecause their songs confused him in his 
prayers : but the wise man need copy neither, and fear 
neither the silence nor the laughter of the mighty mother 
Earth, if he. will be but wise, and hear her tell him, alike in 
both — ** Why call me mother ? Why ask me for knowledge 
which I cannot teach, peace which I cannot give or take 
away ? I am only your foster-mother and your nurse — 
and I have not been an unkindly one. But you are God's 
children, and not mine. Ask Him. I can amuse you 
with my songs ; yet they are but a nurse's lullaby to the 
weary flesh. I can awe you with my silence ; but my 
silence is only my just humility, and your gain. How 
dare I pretend to tell you secrets which He who made 
me knows alone ? I am but inanimate matter ; why ask 
of me things which belong to living spirit ? In God I 
live and move, and have my being ; I know not how, any 
more than thou knowest. Who will tell thee what life is, 
save He who is the Lord of Life ? And if He will not 
t^ll thee, be sure it is beca^use thou needest not to know. 
At least, why seek God in nature, the living among the 
dead ? He is not here : He is risen." 

He is not here : He is risen. Good reader, you will 
probably agree that to know that saying, is to know the 
key-note of the world to come. Believe me, to know it, 
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and all it means, is to know the key-note of this world 
also, from the fall of dynasties and the fate of nations, to 
the seaweed which rots upon the beach. — OUmcus; or ik$ 
Wonders of the S7u)re. 

Bacb. — ^Physical science is proving more and more the 
immense importance of Eace ; the importance of heredi^ 
tary powers, hereditary organs, hereditary habits, in all 
organized beings from the lowest plant to the highest 
animal. She is proving more and more the omnipresent 
action of the differences between races; how the more 
faroured race — she cannot avoid using the epithet — exter- 
minates the less favoured, or at least expels it, and forces 
it, under penalty of death, to adapt itself to new circum^ 
stances ; and, in a word, that competition between every 
race and every individual of that race, and reward accord- 
ing to deserts, is — as far as we can see — ^an universal law 
of living things. And she says — ^for the facts of history 
prove it — ^that as it is among the races of plants and ani- 
mals, so it has been unto this day among the races of men. 

The natural theology of the future must take count of 
these tremendous, and even painful facts ; and she majr 
take count of them. For Scripture has taken count of 
them already. It talks continually — it has been blamed 
for talking so much — of races, of families ; of their wars, 
their struggles, their exterminations ; of races favoured, 
of races rejected ; of remnants being saved, to continue 
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the race ; of hereditary tendencies, hereditary excellencies^ 
hereditary guilt* Its sense of the reality and importance 
of descent is so intense, that it speaks of a whole tribe or 
a whole fjEimily by the name of its common ancestor, and 
the whole nation of the Jews is Israel to the end. And if 
I be told that this is tme of the Old Testament, bat not 
of the New, I must answer. What ? Does not St. Paul 
hold the identity of the whole Jewish race with Israel 
their forefather, as strongly as any Prophet of the Old 
Testament 9 And what is the central historic fact, save 
one, of the New Testament, but the conquest of Jeru- 
salem — ^the dispersion, all but destruction of a race, not 
by miracle, but by invasion, because found wanting when 
weighed in the stem balances of natural and social 
law? Think over it — by the light which our Lord's 
parables, His analogies between the physical and social 
constitution of the world, afford — and consider whether 
those awful words, fulfilled then, and fulfilled so often 
since — " The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof* — 
may not be the supreme instance, the most complex 
development, of a law which runs through ail created 
things, down to the moss which struggles for existence on 
the rock ? — Ths Natural Theology of the Future^ Lect. at 
Sion Coll. 

WoBDS. — ^A difference in words is a very awful, and im* 
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portant difference. A difference in words is a difference in 
things. Words are very awful and wonderful things, for 
they come from the most awful and wonderful of all 
heings, Jesus Christ, the Word. He puts words into 
men's minds. He made all things, and He makes all 
words to express those things with. And woe to those 
who use the wrong words about things ! For if a man 
calls anything by its wrong name, it is a sure sign that he 
understands that thing wrongly, or feels about it wrongly ; 
and therefore a man*s words are often honester than he 
thinks ; for as a man's words are, so is a man's heart ; 
out of the abundance of our hearts our mouths speak ; 
and, therefore, by right words, by the right names 
which we call things, we shall be justified ; and by our 
words, by the wrong names we call things, we shall be 
condemned. — Village SermanSf VI. 

Effect of West Indian Soenebt on Early Disgotebebs. 
— • • . • Itwaseasy,inpresence of such scenery, to con- 
ceive the exaltation which possessed the souls of the first 
discoverers of the West Indies. What wonder if they 
seemed to themselves to have burst into Fairy Land — to 
be at the Gates of the Earthly Paradise ? With such a 
climate, such a soil, such vegetation, such fruits, what 
luxury must not have seemed possible to the dweller^ 
along those shores ? What riches too, of gold and jewels, 
might not be hidden among those forest-shrouded 
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glens and peaks ? And beyond, and beyond again, ever 
new islands, new continents perhaps, an inexhaustible 
wealth of yet undiscovered worlds. 

No wonder that the men rose above themselves, for 
good and for evil ; that having, as it seemed to them, 
found infinitely, they hoped infinitely, and dared in- 
finitely. They were a dumb generation and an un- 
lettered, those old Conquistadores. They did not, as we 
do now, analyze and describe their own impressions: 
but they felt them nevertheless ; and felt them, it may be, 
all the more intensely, because they could not utter them ; 
and so went, half intoxicate, by day and night, with the 
beauty and the wonder round them, till the excitement 
overpowered alike their reason and their conscience ; and 
frenzied with superstition and greed, with contempt and 
hatred of the heathen Indians, and often with mere drink 
and sunshine, they did deeds which, like all wicked 
d^eds, avenge themselves, and are avenging themselves, 
from Mexico to Chili, unto this very day. — At Last, 
vol. I., chap, iu 

What is Pbogbess ?— What progress — it is a ques- 
tion which some will receive with almost angry surprise 
— ^what progress has the human mind made since 1815 ? 

If the thought be startling, do me the honour of taking 
it home, and verifying for yourselves its truth or false- 
hood. I do not say that it is altogether true. No pro* 
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position concerning human things, stated so broadly, can 
be. But see for yourselves whether it is not at least 
more true than false ; whether the ideas, the discoveries, 
of which we boast most in the nineteenth century, are 
not really due to the end of the eighteenth. Whether 
other men did not labour, and we have only entered into 
their labours. Whether our positivist spirit, our content 
with the collecting of facts, our dread of vast theories, 
is not a symptom — ^wholesome, prudent, modest, but still 
a symptom— of our consciousness that we are not as our 
grandfathers were ; that we can no longer conceive great 
ideas, which illumine, for good or evil, the whole mind 
and heart of man, and drive him on to dare and suffer 
desperately. 

Kailroads ? Electric telegraphs ? All honour to them 
in their place ; but they are not progress ; they are only 
the fruits of past progress. No outward and material 
thing is progress ; no machinery causes progress ; it 
merely spreads and makes popular the results of progress. 
Progress is inward, of the soul. And, therefore, im- 
proved constitutions, and improved book-instruction — now 
miscalled education — are not progress ; they are at best 
only fruits and signs thereof. For they are outward, 
material ; and progress, I say, is inward. The self-help 
and self-determination of the independent soul — that is 
the root of progress ; and the more human beings who 
have that, the more progress there is in the world. Giv9 
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toe a man who, though he can neither read nor writet 
yet dares think for himself, and do the thing he believes : 
that man will help forward the human race more than 
any thousand men who have read, or written either, a 
thousand books apiece, but have not dared to think for 
themselves. And better for his race, and better, I believe, 
in the sight of God, the confusions and mistakes of that 
one sincere brave man, than the second-hand and 
cowardly correctness of all the thousand.-^ Tl^e Ancien 
Begimef Lect, III. 

MoDEBN Amusements. — Is the human race, in the matter 
of amusements, as civilized as it was — say three thousand 
years ago ? People have certainly — quite of late years — 
given up going to see cocks fight, or heretics burnt; 
but that is mainly because the heretics just now make 
the laws—in favour of themselves and the cocks. But 
are our amusements to be compared with those of the old 
Greeks, with the one exception of liking to hear really 
good music? Yet that fruit of civilization is barely 
twenty years old; and we owe its introduction, be it 
always remembered, to the Germans. French civilization 
signifies practically, certainly in the New World, little 
save ballet-girls, billiard- tables, and thin boots : English 
civilization, little save horse-racing and cricket. The 
latter sport is certainly blameless; nay, in the West 
Indies^ laudable and even heroic, when played, as on the 
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Savanna here, under a noon-day snn which feels hot 
enough to cook a mutton-chop. But with all respect for 
cricket, one cannot help looking back at the old games of 
Greece, and questioning whether man has advanced much 
in the art of amusing himself rationally and wholesomely. 
— At Last, vol. II., XV. 

What might have been made op the Tbopics. — Sixty 
feet and more aloft, the short smooth columns of the Mo- 
riches towered around us, till, as we looked through the 
'* pillared shade," the eye was lost in the green abysses 
of the forest. Overhead, their great fan-leaves formed a 
groined roof, compared with which that of St. Mary 
Bedcliff, or even of King's College, is as clumsy as all 
man's works are beside the works of God : and beyond 
the Moriche wood, ostrich plumes packed close round 
madder-brown stems, formed a wall to our temple, which 
bore such tracery, carving, painting, as would have 
stricken dumb with awe and delight him who ornamented 
the Loggie of the Vatican. True, all is ** still-life " here : 
no human forms, hardly even that of a bird, is mixed 
with the vegetable arabesques. A higher state of civiliza- 
tion, ages after we are dead, may introduce them, and 
complete the scene by peopling it with a rac6 worthy of 
it. But the Creator, at least, has done His part toward 
producing perfect beauty, all the more beautiful from its 
contrast with the ugliness outside. For the want of 
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human beings fit for all that beauty, man is alone tc 
blame ; and when we saw approach us, as the only priest 
of such a temple, a wild brown man, who feeds his Ifogs 
on Moriche fruit, and Mombin plums, and whose only 
object was to sell us an ant-eater's skin, we thought to 
ourselves — ^knowing the sad history of the West Indies — 
what might this place have become, during the three 
hundred and fifty years which have elapsed since 
Columbus first sailed round it, had men — calling them* 
selves Christian, calling themselves civilized — possessed 
any tincture of real Christianity, of real civilization? 
What a race, of mingled Spaniard and Indian, might have 
grown up throughout the West Indies. What a life, what 
a society, what an art, what a science it might have 
developed ere now, equalling, even surpassing, that of 
Ionia, Athens, and Sicily, till the famed isles and coasts of 
Greece should have been almost forgotten in the new 
fame of the isles and coasts of the Caribbean Sea. 

What might not have happened, had men but tried to 
copy their Father in heaven ? What has happened is 
but too well known, since, in July 1498, Columbus, 
coming hither, fancied — ^and not so wrongly — that he had 
come to the **base of the Earthly Paradise." — At Last, 
vol. L, viu, 

Dbeams. — ^Who that has come to middle age does not 
know how dreams sometimes remind him painfully of 
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what he once was, of what he would he still without 
God's grace ? How in his dreams he finds himself 
tempted by the old sins ; giving way to the old mean- 
nesses, weaknesses, follies ? How dreams remind him, 
awfully enough, that though his circumstances have 
changed — his opinions, his whole manner of life have 
changed — ^yet he is still the same person that he was, 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty years ago, and will be for ever. 
Nothing bears witness to the abiding, enduring, immortal 
oneness of the soul like dreams, when they prove to a 
man, in a way which cannot be mistaken — that is, by 
making him do the deed over again in fancy — that he is 
the same person who told that lie, felt that hatred, many 
a year ago ; and who would do the same again, if God's 
grace left him to that weak and sinful nature, which is his 
master in sleep, and runs riot in his dreams. Whether 
God sends to men in these days dreams which enable 
them to look forward, and to foretell things to come, I 
cannot say. But this I can say, that God sends dreams 
to men which enable them to look back, and recollect 
things past, which they had forgotten only too easily ; 
find that these humbling and penitential dreams are God*s 
warning that — as the Article says — the infection of nature 
doth remain, even in those who are regenerate; that 
nothing but the continual help of God*s Spirit will kee|- 
ns from falling back, or falling away. — Discipline and 
other Sermons, XVI. 
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Monotony^ — ^Monotony is pleasant in itself; morally 
pleasant, and morally nseful. Marriage is monotonous : 
bat there is much, I trust, to be said in favour of holy 
wedlock* Living in the same house is monotonous : but 
three removes, say the wise, are as bad as a fire. Loco- 
motion is regarded as an evii by our Litany. The Litany, 
as usual, is right. ** Those who travel by land or sea" are 
to be objects of our pity and our prayers ; and I do pity 
them. I delight in that same monotony* It saves curi- 
osity, anxiety, excitement, disappointment, and a host of 
bad passions. It gives a man the blessed invigorating 
feeling that he is at home ; that he has roots, deep and 
wide, struck down into all he sees ; and that only the 
Being who will do nothing cruel or useless can tear them 
up. It is pleasant to look down on the same parish, day 
after day, and say, I know all that lies beneath, and all 
beneath know me. If I want a friend, I know where to 
find him ; if I want work done, I know who will do it. 
It is pleasant and good to see the same trees, year after 
year ; the same birds coming back in spring to the samd 
shrubs ; the same banks covered with the same flowers, 
and broken, if they be stiff ones, by the same gaps. 
Pleasant and good it is to ride the same horse, to sit in 
the same chair, to wear the same old coat. That man 
who offered twenty pounds reward for a lost carpet-bag 
full of old boots was a sage, and I wish I knew him. "Why 
should one change one*s place, any more than one*s wifQ 
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or one's children ? Is a hermit-crab, slipping his tail oa^ 
of one strange shell into another, in the hopes of its fitting 
him a little better, eitiier a dignified, safe, or graceful 
animal ? No ; George Eiddler was a tme philosopher — 

" Let VTiles go sarching vur and nigh, 
"We bides at Whum, my dog and I ; ** 

and become there, not only wiser, but more charitable ; 
for the oftener one sees, the better one knows ; and the 
better one knows, the more one loves. — Misc, vol. i.: 
My Winter Garden, 

Sandhills. — . • . . Not merely interesting, too, bnt 
brilliant in their vegetation are sandhills ; and the seem- 
ingly desolate dykes and banks of salt marshes will yield 
many a curious plant, which you may neglect if you will ; 
but lay to your account the having to repent your neglect 
hereafter, when, finding out too late what a pleasant study 
botany is, you search in vain for curious forms over 
which you trod every day, in crossing flats which seemed 
to you utterly ugly and uninteresting, but which the good 
God was watching as carefully as He did the pleasant 
hills inland : perhaps even more carefully ; for the uplands 
He has completed, and handed over to man, that he may 
dress and keep them ; but the tide-flats below are still 
unfinished, dry land in the process of creation, to which 
every tide is adding the elements of fertility, which shall 
grow food, perhaps in some future state of our planet, for 
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generations yet unborn. — Olaucua: or the Wonders of 
the Shore* 

Tbavellino. — I wish folks in general would keep 
tiieir eyes a little more open when they travel by 
rail. When I see young people rolling along in a 
luxurious carriage, their eyes and their brains absorbed 
probably on a trashy shilling novel, and never lifted up 
if) look out of the window, unconscious of all that they 
are passing, — of the reverend antiquities, the admirable 
agriculture, the rich and peaceful scenery, the like of 
which no country upon earth can show; unconscious, 
too, of how much they might learn of botany and ' 
geology, by simply watching the flowers along the rail- 
way banks, and the sections in the cuttings ; then it 
grieves me to see what little use people make of the eyes 
and of the understanding which God has given them. 
Jhey complain of a dull journey : but it is not the journey 
which is dull ; it is they who are dull. Eyes have they, 
and see not : ears have they, and hear not; mere dolls in 
smart clothes, too many of them, like the idols of the 
heathen. — Toim Geology, III. 

Feab of Size. — ^There is in men — ^there remains ii^ them, 
even after they are civilized, and all other forms of the 
dread of nature have died out in them — a dread of size ; 
of vast space; of vast time — that latter, mind, being 

▲ A 
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always imagined as space, as we confess when we speak 
instinctively of a space of time. They will not under- 
stand that size is merely a relative, not an absolute term ; 
that if we were a thousand times larger than we are, the 
universe would be a thousand times smaller than it is ; 
that if we could think a thousand times faster than we do, 
time would be a thousand times longer than it is ; that 
there is One in whom we live, and move, and have our being, 
to whom one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day. I believe this dread of size to be merely, 
like all other superstitions, a result of bodily fear, ia develop- 
ment of the instinct which makes a little dog run away from 
a big dog. — Science, Lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1866. 

Man's Paetial View op Tbuth. — ^Man's eye is too narrow 
to see a whole truth, his brain too weak to carry a whole 
truth. Better for liim, and better for the world, is perhaps 
the method on which man has been educated in every 
age, by which to each school, or party, or nation, is given 
some one great truth, -vdiich they are to work out to its 
highest development, to exemplify in actual life, leaving 
some happier age — perhaps, alas I only, some future state 
— to reconcile that too favoured dogma with other truths 
which lie beside it, and without which it is always incom- 
plete, and sometimes altogether haLUQU.-^-dUxandria and 
her SchooUt liect, XV. 
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The Right of Genius to be Ecoentbic. — Doubtless 
there are excuses for such a notion : but it is one against 
-which every wise man must set his face lika a flint, and at 
the risk of being called a " Philister,'* and a ** flunkey," 
take part boldly with respectability and this wicked world', 
and declare them to be for once utterly in the right. Still 
there are excuses for it. A poet, especially one who 
wishes to be not merely a describer of pretty things, but 
a " Vates " and seer of new truth, must often say things 
which other people do not like to say, and do things 
which others do not like to do. And, moreover, he will 
be generally gifted, for the very purpose of enabling him 
to say and do these strange things, with a sensibility more 
delicate than common, often painful enough to himself. 
How easy for such a man to think that he has a right not 
to be as other men are ; to despise little conventionalities, 
courtesies, even decencies; to offend boldly and carelessly, 
conscious that he has something right and valuable within 
himself, which not only atones for such defects, but allows 
him to indulge in them, as badges of his own superiority! 

This has been the notion of artistic genius which has 
spread among us of late years, just in proportion as the 
real amount of artistic genius has diminished ; till we see 
men, on the mere ground of being literary men, too 
refined to keep accounts, or pay their butchers' bills; 
affecting the pettiest absurdities in dress, in manner, in 
food ; giving themselves credit for being unable to bear a 
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noise, keep their temper, educate their own children, 
associate with their fellow-men; and a thousand other 
paltry weaknesses, morosenesses, self-indulgences, fas- 
tidiousnesses, Yulgarities — for all this is essentially vulgar, 
and demands, not honour and sympathy, hut a chapter in 
Mr. Thackeray's " Book of Snohs." Non sic itur ad astra. 
Self-indulgence and exclusiveness can only he a proof of 
weakness. It may accompany talent, but it proves that 
talent to be partial and defective. The brain may b^ 
large, but the manhood, the "virtus," is small, where such 
things are allowed, much more where they are gloried in. 
A poet such a man may be, but a world-poet never. He 
is sectarian, a poetical Quaker, a Puritan, who, forgetting 
that the truth which he possesses is eqnaUy the right and 
inheritance of every man he meets, takes up a peculiar 
dress or phraseology, as symbols of his fancied difference 
from his human brothers. All great poets, till Shelley 
and Byron, as far as we can discern, have been men 
especially free from eccentricities ; careful not merely of 
the chivalries and the respectabilities, but also of the 
courtesies and the petty conventionalities, of the age in 
which they lived : altogether well-bred men of the world. 
The answer, that they learnt the ways of courts, does not 
avail ; for if they had had no innate good-breeding, reti- 
cence, respect for forms and customs, they would never 
have come near courts at all. It is not a question of 
rank and fashion, but of good-feeling, common sense. 
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tmseMshness. Goethe, Milton, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Rabelais, Ariosto, were none of them high-bom men ; several 
of them low-bom ; and only rose to the society of high- 
born men because they were themselves innately high-bred, 
polished, complete, without exaggerations, affectations, 
deformities, weaknesses of mind and taste, whatever may 
have been their weaknesses on certain points of morals. 
The man of all men most bepraised by the present gene- 
ration of poets, is perhaps Wolfgang von Goethe. Why 
is it, then, that of all men he is the one whom they strive 
to be most unlike ? 

And if this be good counsel for the man who merely 
wishes — ^and no blame to him — ^to sing about beautiful 
things in a beautiful way, it applies with tenfold force to 
the poet who desires honestly to proclaim great truths. 
If he has to offend the prejudices of the world in impor- 
tant things, that is all the more reason for his bowing to 
those prejudices in little things, and being content to be 
like his neighbours in outward matters, in order that he 
may make them like himself in inward ones. Shall such 
a man dare to hinder his own message, to drive away the 
very hearers to whom he believes himself to be sent, for 
the sake of his own nerves, laziness, antipathies, much 
more of his own vanity and pride ? If he does so, he is 
unfaithful to that very genius on which he prides himself. 
He denies its divinity, by treating it as his own possession, 
to b« displayed or hidden as he chooses, for his own en* 
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joyment, his own self-glorification. Well for such a man, 
if a day comes to him in which he will look hack with 
shame and self-reproach, not merely on every scandal 
which he may have caused hy hreaking the moral and 
social laws of humanity, hy neglecting to restrain his 
appetites, pay his hills, and keep his engagements ; hut 
also on every conceited word and look, every gaucherie 
and rudeness, every self-indulgent moroseness and fas- 
tidiousness, as sins against the sacred charge which has 
heen committed to him ; and determine with that Jew of 
old, who, to judge from his letter to Philemon, was one of 
the most perfect gentlemen of God's making who ever 
walked this earth, to hecome "all things to all men, if hy 
any means he may save some." — Jiwc, vol. i. : ThowjJUs 
on Shelley and Byron, 

An Ideal Aristocracy. — ^For the supremacy of the hest 
men, all societies strive, or profess to strive. And such a 
true aristocracy may exist independent of caste, or the 
hereditary principle at all. We may conceive an Utopia, 
governed hy an aristocracy which should he really 
democratic ; which should use, under developed forms, 
that method which made the mediaeval priesthood the one 
great democratic institution of old Christendom ; hringing 
to the surface and utilizing the talents and virtues of all 
classes, even to the lowest. We may conceive an 
aristocracy choosing out, and gladly receiving into its own 
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ranks as equals, every youth, every maiden, who was dis- 
tinguished by intellect, virtue, valour, beauty, without re- 
spect to rank or birth ; and rejecting in turn, from its own 
ranks, each of its own children who fell below some lofty 
standard, and showed by weakliness, dulness, or baseness, 
incapacity for the post of guiding and elevating their fellow- 
citizens. Thus would arise a true aristocracy ; a governing 
body of the really most worthy — the most highly organ- 
ized in body and in mind — perpetually recruited from 
below : from which, or from any other ideal, we are yet 
a few thousand years distant. — Ancien Regime, Lect. I. 

All Men abe Capable op Geeat Things. — ** Truth is 
stranger than fiction.*' A trite remark. We all say it, again 
and again : but how few of us believe it I How few of us, 
when we read the history of heroical times and heroical 
men, take the story simply as it stands ! On the con- 
trary, we try to explain it away ; to prove it all not to 
have been so very wonderful : to impute accident, circum- 
stance, mean and commonplace motives ; to lower every 
story down to the level of our own littleness, or what we — 
unjustly to ourselves, and to the God who is near us all — 
choose to consider our level ; to rationalize away all the 
wonders, till we make them at last impossible, and give 
up caring to believe them ; and prove to our own melan- 
choly satisfaction that Alexander conquered the world 
with a pin, in his sleep, by accident. 
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And yet in ibis mood, as in most, there is a sort of left- 
handed trath involved. These heroes are not so far 
removed from us, after all. They were men of like 
passions with ourselves, with the same flesh about them, 
the same spirit within them, the same world outside, the 
same devil beneath, the same God above. They and 
their deeds were not so very wonderful. Every child 
who is bom into the world is just as wonderful ; and, 
for aught we know, might, mutatis mutandis, do just 
as wonderful deeds. If accident and circumstance helped 
them, the same may help us : have helped us, if we will 
look back down our years, far more than we have made 
use of. 

They were men, certain/y, very much of our ovm. 
level : but may we not put that level somewhat too 
low ? They were certainly not what we are ; for if they 
biid been, they would have done no more than we : but 
is not a man*s real level not what he is, but what he can 
be, and therefore ought to be ? No doubt . they were 
compact of good and evil, just as we: but so was David, 
no man more ; though a more heroical personage — saVe 
One — appears not in all human records ; but may not the 
secret of their success have been, that, on the whole 
— ^though they found it a sore battle— they refused the 
evil and chose the good? It is true, again, that their 
great deeds may be more or less explained, attributed to 
laws, rationalized : but is explaining always explaining 
away ? Is it to degrade a thing to attribute it to a law ? 
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And do you do anything more by " rationalizing *' men*s 
deeds than prove that they were rational men ; men who 
saw certain fixed laws, and obeyed ikem, and succeeded 
thereby, according to the Baconian apophthegm, that 
nature is conquered by obeying her ? 

But what laws ? To that question, perhaps, the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews will give the best 
answer, where it says, that by feith were done all the truly 
great deeds, and by faith lived all the truly great men, 
who have ever aCppeared on earth. 

There are, of course, higher and lower degrees of this 
faith ; its object is one more or less worthy : but it is in all 
cases the belief in certain unseen eternal facts, by keeping 
true to which a man mu^t in the long run succeed. 
Must; — because he is more or less in harmony with 
heaven, and earth, and the Maker thereof, and has there- 
fore fighting on his side a great portion of the universe ; 
perhaps the whole ; for as he who breaks one command- 
ment of the law is guilty of the whole, because he denies 
the fount of all law, so he who with his whole soul keeps 
one commandment of it is likely to be in. harmony with 
the whole, because he testifies of the fount of all law. — 
Misc, vol. i. : Sir W. Raleigh. 

Thb National Galleby. — Picture galleries should be 
the workman's paradise and garden of pleasure, to which 
he gooEf to refresh his eyes and heart with beautiful shapes 
and sweet colouring, when they are wearied with dull 
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bricks and mortar, and the ugly colourless things which 
fill the workshop and the factory. For, believe me, there 
is many a road into our hearts besides our ears and 
brains. Many a sight, and sound, and scent, even, of 
which we have never thought at all, sinks into our 
memory, and helps to shape our characters ; and thus 
children brought up among beautiful sights and sweet 
sounds will most likely show the fruits of their nursing, 
by thoughtfulness, and affection, and nobleness of mind, 

even in the expression of their countenance 

Those who live in towns should carefully remember this, for 
their own sakes, for their wives' sakes, for their children's 
sakes. Never lose an opportunity of seeing anything 
beautiful. . . . Beauty is God*s handwriting — a way-side 
Sacrament ; welcome it in every fair face, every fair sky, 
every fair flower, and thank for it Him, the fountain of 
all loveliness, and drink it in simply and earnestly, with 
all your eyes ; it is a charmed draught, a cup of blessing. 
Therefore I said that picture galleries should be the 
townsman's paradise of refreshment. Of course if he 
can get the real air, the real trees, even for an hour, let 
him take them in God's name ; but how many a man who 
cannot spare time for a daily country walk, may well slip 
into the National Gallery, or any other collection of 
pictures, for ten minutes. That garden, at least, flowers 
as gaily in winter as in summer. Those noble faces on 
the wall are never disfigured by grief or passion. There, 
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in the space of a single room, the townsman may take 
his country walk — a walk beneath mountain peaks, blush- 
ing sunsets, with broad woodlands spreading out below 
them ; a walk through green meadows, under cool mellow 
shades, and overhanging rocks, by rushing brooks where 
he watches and watches, till he seems to hear the foam 
whisper, and to see the fishes leap; and his weary 
heart wanders out free, beyond the grim city — ^world of 
stone and iron, smoky chimneys, and roaring wheels — 
into the world of beautiful things — the world which shall 
be hereafter I Ay — ^which shall be. — ^Believe it, worn 
worker, in spite of thy foul alley, thy crowded lodging, 
thy grimed clothing, thy ill-fed children, thy thm pale 
wife — ^believe it,— thou too, and thine will some day have 
your share of beauty. God made you love beautiful 
things only because He intends hereafter to give you your 
fill of them. — Politics for the People. 

Mountain- woBSHip. — Surely the influence of mountain 
scenery is exaggerated nowadays. In spite of the 
reverend name of Wordsworth — whose poetry, be it 
remembered, wants exactly that element of hardihood 
and manliness which is supposed to be the birthright of 
mountaineers— one cannot help, as a lowlander, hoping 
that there is a little truth in the threnodes of a certain 
peevish friend who literally hates a mountain, and 
justifies his hatred in this &shion :-^ 
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*^ I do hate monntains. I would not live among them 
for ten thousand a-year. If they look like paradise for 
three months in the summer, they are a veritahle inferno 
for the other nine ; and I should like to condemn my 
mountain- worshipping friends to pass a whole year under 
the shadow of Snowdon, with that great black head of his 
shutting out the sunlight, staring down into their garden, 
overlooking all they do in the most impertinent way, 
sneezing and spitting at them with rain, hail, snow, and 
bitter freezing blasts, even in the hottest sunshine. A 
mountain ? He is a great stupid giant, with a perpetual 
cold in his head, whose highest ambition is to give you 
one also. As for his beauty, no natural object has so 
little of its own; he owes it to the earthquakes that 
reared him up, to tssf^ rains and storms which have 
furrowed him, to every gleam and cloud which pass over 
him. In himself he is a mere helpless stone-heap. Oar 
old Scandinavian forefathers were right when they held 
the mountain Yotuns to be hdpless pudding-headed 
giants, the sport of gods and men : and their Cambridge 
descendant, in spite of all his second-hand sentiment^ 
holds the same opinion at his heart ; for his first instinct, 
jolly honest fellow that he is, on seeing a snow- alp, is to 
scramble up it and smoke his cigar upon the top. And 
this great stupid braggart, pretending to be a personage and 
an entity, which, like Pope*s monument on Fish-street hill, 
' Like a tall buUy, lifts the head and liea,' 
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I am called npon nowadays to worship, as my better, 
my teacher. Shall I, the son of Odin and Thor, worship 
Hrymir tiie firost giant, and his cows ike waterfalls? 
Shall I bow down to the stock of a stone ? My better f 
I have done an honest thing or two in my life, but i 
never saw a mountain do one yet. As for his superiority 
to me, in what does it consist ? His strength ? If he be 
stronger than I, let him cut stones out of my ribs, as I 
can out of his. His size ? Am I to respect a mountain 
the more for being 10,000 feet high ? As well ask me to 
respect Daniel Lambert for weighing five-and-twenty 
stone. His cunning construction ? There is not a child 
which plays at his foot, not an insect which basks on his 
crags, which is not more fearfully and wonderfully made ; 
while as for his grandeur of form, any college youth who 
scrambles up him, peel him out of his shooting jacket and 
trousers, is a hundred times more beautiful, and more 
grand too, by all laws of art. But so it is. In our 
prurient prudery, we have got to despise the human, and 
therefore the truly divine, element in art, and look for 
inspiration, not to living men and women, but to leaves 
and straws, stocks and stones. It is an idolatry baser 
than that of the old Canaanites ; for they had the courage 
to go up to the mountain tops, and thence worship the 
host of heaven : but we are to stay at the bottom and 
worship the mountains themselves. Byron began the 
folly with his misanthropic 'Childe Harold,' and Mr. 
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Buskin is perfecting it with his 'Stones of Venice.' 
Bermons in stones ? I don't helieve in them. I have 
seen a better sermon in an old peasant woman's face than 
in all the Alps and Apennines of Europe. Did you ever 
see any one who was the better for mountains ? Have 
the Alps made • • . a whit honester, or . • • a whit 
more good-natured, or Lady ... a whit cleverer ? Do 
they alter one hair's breadth for the better the characters 
of the ten thousand male and female noodles who travel 
forth to stare at them every year ? Do mountains make 
them lofty-minded and generous-hearted ? No. Ccdum^ 
non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. Don't talk 
to me of the moral and physical superiority of mountain 
races, for I tell you it is a dream. Civilization, art, 
poetry, belong to the lowlands. Are the English 
mountaineers, pray, or the French, or the Germans? 
Were the Egyptians mountaineers, or the Eomans, or the 
Assyrians, as soon as they became a people ? The 
Greeks lived among mountains, but they took care to 
inhabit the plains ; and it was the sea and not the hills 
which made them the people which they are. Does 
Scotland owe her hfe to the highlander, or to the 
lowlander ? If you want an eocperimentum crucis, there is 
one. As for poetry, will you mention to me one 
mountain race which has written great poetry ? You will 
quote the Hebrews. I answer that the life of Palestine 
always kept to the comparatively low lands to the west of 
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Jordan, while the barbarous mountaineers of the edstern 
range never did anything, — had but one Elijah to show 
among them. Shakspeare never saw a hill higher than 
Malvern beacon ; and yet I suppose you will call him a 
poet? As for mountain morality — look at the Swiss. 
If you wish to know the morals of the men, ask any 
English traveller who has just paid his bill ; if those of 
the women, ask any German student returned frOm his 
vacation ramble. Mountaineers look well enough at a 
distance ; seen close at hand you find their chief distinc- 
tions to be starvation and ignorance, fleas and goitre, with 
an utter unconsciousness— unless travellers put it into 
their heads — of the * soul-elevating glories ' by which they 
have been surrounded all their lives." 

He was gently reminded of the existence of the 
Tyrolese. 

" You may just as wisely remind me of the Circassians. 
What can prove my theory more completely than the fact 
that in them you have the two finest races of the world, 
utterly unable to do anything for humanity, utterly unable 
to develop themselves, because, to their eternal mis- 
fortune, they have got caged among those abominable 
stone-heaps, and have not yet been able to escape ? " 

It was suggested that if mountain races were generally 
inferior ones, it was because they were the remnants of 
conquered tribes driven up into the highlands by 
invaders. 
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** And what does that prove but that the stronger and 
ctuininger races instinctively seize the lowlands, because 
they half know — and Providence knows altogether — ^that 
there alone they can becon^e nations, and fulfil the 
primsBval mission — to replenish the earth and subdue it ? 
No, no, my good sir. Mountains are very well when 
they are doing their only duty — that of making rain and 
soil for the lowlands : but as for this new-fangled admira- 
tion of them, it is a proof that our senses are dulled by 
luxury and books, and that we require to excite our 
palled organ of marvellousness by signs and wonders, 
sesthetio brandy and cayenne. No. I have remarked 
often that the most unimaginative people, who can see no 
beauty in a cultivated English field, or in the features of a 
new-bom babe, are the loudest ravers about glorious 
sunsets and Alpine panoramas ; just as the man with no 
music in his soul, to whom a fugue of Sebastian Bach, or 
one of Mendelssohn's Songs without Words, means 
nothing, and is nothing, thinks a monster concert of 
drums and trumpets uncommonly fine.** 

This is certainly a sufficiently one-sided diatribe. Still 
it is one-sided ; and we have heard so much of the other 
side of late, that it may be worth while to give this side 
also a fair and patient hearing. 

At least he who writes wishes that it may have a fair 
hearing. He has a sort of sympathy with Lord Macau- 
lay's traveller of a hundred and fifty years since, who, 
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amid the ** horrible desolation " of the Scotch highlands, 
sighs for " the true mountain scenery of Kiehmond Hill." 
The most beautiful landscape he has ever seen, or cares 
to see, is the vale of Thames from Taplow or from 
Cliefden, looking down toward Windsor, and up toward 
Eeading ; to him, Bramshill, looking out far and wide 
over the rich lowland from its eyrie of dark pines, or 
Littlecote, nestling between deer-spotted upland and rich 
water-meadow, is a finer sight than any robber castle of 
the Rhine. He would not complain, of course, were 
either of the views backed, like those glorious ones of 
Turin or Venice, by the white saw-edge of the distant 
Alps ; but chiefly because the perpetual sight of that Alp- 
wall would increase the sense of home, of guarded 
security, which not the mountain, but the sea, or the very 
thought of the sea, gives to all true Englishmen. — Misc., 
vol. i. : ChaVc-Stream Studies. 

Jewels. — When the Franks pillaged the Gothic palace 
of Narbonne, they found . • • . things inestimable, in- 
describable ; tables of solid emerald ; the Missorium, a 
dish 2,500 lbs. weight, covered with all the gems of 
India. They had been in Solomon's Temple, fancied the 
simple Franks — as indeed some of them may well have 
been. The Arabs got the gi*eat emerald table at last, 
with its three rows of great pearls. Where are they all 
now ? What have become of the treasures of Rome ? 

B B 
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Jewels, recollect, are all but iodestmctible ; recollect, too, 
that vast quantities were buried from time to time, and 
their places forgotten. Perhaps future generations will 
discover many such hoards. Meanwhile, many of those 
same jewels must be in actual use even now. Many a 
gem which hangs now on an English lady*s wrist, saw 
Aianc sack Kome—and saw before and since — ^What not ? 
The palaces of the Pharaohs, or of Darius; then the 
pomp of the Ptolemies, or of the Seleucids— came into 
Europe on the neck of the vulgar drunken wife of some 
Roman Proconsul, to glitter for a few centuries at every 
giaaiator*s butchery in the amphitheatre; then went 
away with Placidia on a Gothic ox-waggon, to pass into 
an Arab seraglio at Seville ; and then, perhaps, back from 
Sultan to Sultan again to its native India^ to figure in the 
peacock-throne of the Great Mogul, and be bought at last 
by some Armenian for a few rupees from an English 
soldier, and come hither — and whither next? When 
Endand shall be what Alexandria and Home are now, 
that little Btone will be bright as ever— ^n awful symbol, 
if you will take it bo, of the permanence of God*s works, 
and God's laws, amid the wild chance and change of 
sinful man. — Tlie Roman and the Teuton ^ Lect. III. 

Puritan Poetry. — As for these Puritans having been 
merely the sour, narrow, inhuman persons they are 
vulgarly supposed to have been, credat JudR3us. There 
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were sonr and narrow men enough among them ; so there 
were in the opposite party. No Puritan could have had 
less poetry in him, less taste, less feeling, than Laud him- 
8slf. But is there no poetry save words ? no drama save 
that which is presented on the stage ? Is this glorious 
earth, and are the souls of living men, mere prose, as long 
as ** carent vate sacro," who will, forsooth, do them the 
honour to make poetry. out of a little of them — ^and of how 
little I — hy translating them into words, which he himself, 
just in proportion as he is a good poet, will confess to be 
clumsy, tawdry, ineffectual ? Was there no poetry in 
these Puritans, because they wrote no poetry ? We do 
not mean now the unwritten tragedy of the battle-psalm 
and the charge ; but simple idyllic poetry and quiet home- 
drama, love-poetry of the heart and the hearth, and the 
beauties of every-day human life ? Take the most com- 
monplace of them : was Zeal-for- Truth Thoresby, of 
Thoresby Rise, in Deeping Fen, because his father had 
thought fit to give him an ugly and silly name, the less 
of a noble lad ? Did his name prevent his being six feet 
high ? Were his shoulders the less broad for it, his 
cheeks the less ruddy for it ? He wore his flaxen hair of 
the same length that every one now wears theirs, instead 
of letting it hang half-way to his waist in essenced curls ; 
but was he therefore the less of a true Viking's son, bold- 
hearted as his sea-roving ancestors who won the Danelagh 
by Canute's side, and settled there on Thoresby Rise, to 
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grow wheat and breed horses, generation succeeding 
generation, in the old moated grange ? He carried a 
Bible in his jack-boot: but did that prevent him, as Oliver 
rode past him with an approving smile on Naseby field, 
thinking himself a very handsome fellow, with his 
monstache and imperial, and bright red coat, and cuirass 
well polished, in spite of many a dint, as he sate his 
father's great black horse as gracefully and firmly as any 
long-locked and essenced cavalier- in front of him ? Or 
did it prevent him thinking, too, for a moment, with a 
throb of the heart, that sweet Cousin Patience far away 
at home, could she but see him, might have the same 
opinion of him as he had of himself ? Was he the worse 
for the thought? He was certainly not the worse for 
checking it the next instant, with manly shame for letting 
such ^* carnal vanities ** rise in his heart, while he was 
" doing the Lord's work " in the teeth of death and hell : 
but was there no poetry in him then? No poetry in him, 
^ve minutes after, as the long rapier swung round his 
head, redder and redder at every sweep ? We are be- 
fooled by names. Call him Crusader instead of Eound- 
head, and he seems at once — granting him only sincerity, 
which he had, and that of a right awful kind — as complete 
a knight-errant as ever watched and prayed, ere putting 
on his spurs, in fantastic Gothic chapel, beneath ** storied 
windows richly dight.'* Was there no poetry in him, 
either, half an hour afterw\irds, as he lay bleeding across 
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the corpse of the gallant horse, waiting for his tum with 
the surgeon, and fumbled for the Bible in his boot^ and 
tried to hum a psalm, and thought of Cousin Patienee,. 
and his father, and his mother, and how they would bear,, 
at least, that he had played the man in Israel i^at day^ 
and resisted unto blood, striving against sin and the Man 
of Sin ? 

And was there no poetry in him, too, as he eamo 
wearied along Thoresby dyke, in the quiet autumn eve, 
home to the house of his forefathers, and saw afar off the 
knot of tail poplars rising over the broad misty flat, and 
the one great abele tossing its sheets of silver in the dying 
gusts, and knew that they stood before his father's door ? 
Who can tell all the pretty child-memories which flitted 
across his brain at that sight, and made him forget that 
he was a wounded cripple ? There is the dyke where he 
and his brothers snared the great pike which stole the 
ducklings — how many years ago? — ^while pretty little 
Patience stood by trembling, and shrieked at each snap 
of the brute's wide jaws ; and there, down that long 
dark lode, ruffling with crimson in the sunset breeze, he 
and his brothers skated home in triumph with Patience 
wh^n his uncle died. What a day that was ! when, in 
the clear, bright winter noon, they laid the gate upon the 
ice, and tied the beef-bones under the four corners, and 
packed little Patience on it. — How pretty she looked, 
though her eyes were red with weeping, as she peeped 
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ont from among the heap of blankets and horse-hides, and 
how merrily their long fen-runners whistled along the ice- 
lane, between the high banks of sighing reed, as they 
towed home their new treasure in triumph, at a pace like 
the racehorse's, to the dear old home among the poplar 
trees. And now he was going home to meet her, after 
a mighty victory, a deliverance from heaven, second only 
in his eyes to that Bed Sea one. Was there no poetry in 
his heart at that thought ? Did not the glowing sunset, 
and the reed-beds which it transfigured before him into 
sheets of golden flame, seem tokens that the glory of God 
was going before him in his path ? Did not the sweet 
clamour of the wila-towl, gathering tor one rich paean ere 
they sank into rest, seem to him as God's bells chiming 
him home in triumph, with peals sweeter and bolder than 
those of Lincoln or Peterborough steeple-house? Did 
not the very lapwing, as she tumbled softly wailing, before 
his path, as she did years ago,' seem to welcome the 
wanderer home in the name of Heaven ? 

Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan, yet did 
not her cheek flush, her eye grow dim, like any other 
girl's, as she saw far off the red-coat, like a sliding spark 
of fire, coming slowly along the strait fen-bank, and fled 
upstairs into her chamber to pray, half that it might be, 
half that it might not be he ? Was there no happy storm 
of human tears and human laughter when he entered the 
courtyard gate ? Did not the old dog lick his Puritan 
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band as lovingly as if it had been a Cavalier's f Did not 
lads and lasses ran out shouting ? Did not the old yeo- 
man father hug him, weep over him, hold him at ann*s 
length, and hug him again, as heartily as any other John 
Bull, even though the next moment he called all to kneel 
down and thank Him who had sent his boy home again, 
after bestowing on him the grace to bind kings in chains 
and nobles with links of iron, and contend to death for 
the faith delivered to the saints ? And did not Zeal-lor- 
Truth look about as wistfully for Patience as any other 
man would have done, longing to see her> yet not darinjgr 
even to ask for her ? And when she came down at last, 
was she the less lovely in his eyes because she came, not 
flaunting witii bare bosom, in tawdry finery and paint 
but shrouded close in coif and pinner, hiding from all the 
world beauty which was there still, btit was meant for one 
alone, and that only if God vnlled, in God*s good time ? 
And was there no faltering of their voices, no light in 
their eyes, no trembling pressure of their hands, whicn 
said more, and was more, ay, and more beautiful in the 
sight of Him who made them, than all Herrick*s Dianemes« 
Waller's Saccharissas, flames, darts, posies, love-knots, 
anagrams, and the rest of the insincere cant of the court ? 
"What if Zeal-for-Trath had never strung two rhymes 
together in his life. Did not his heart go for inspiration 
to a loftier Helicon, when it whispered to itself, ** My 
love, my dove, my undetiled, is but one,** than if he had 
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filled pages with sonnets about Yenuses and Cupids, love- 
sick shepherds and cruel nymphs ? 

And was there no poetry, true idyllic poetry, as of 
Longfellow's ** Evangeline " itself, in that trip round the 
old farm next morning ; when Zeal-for-Truth, after look- 
ing over every heifer, and peeping into every sty, would 
needs canter down by his father's side to the horse-fen, 
with his arm in a sling ; while the partridges whirred up 
before them, and the lurchers flashed like grey snakes . 
after the hare, and the colts came whinnying round, with 
staring eyes and streaming manes, and the two chatted 
on in the same sober business-like English tone, alter- 
nately of" The Lord's great dealings " by General Crom- 
well, the pride of all honest fen-men, and the price of 
troop-horses at the next Homcastle fair ? 

Poetry in those old Puritans I Why not ? They were 
men of like passions with ourselves. They loved, they 
married, they brought up children ; they feared, they 
sinned, they sorrowed, they fought — they conquered. 
There was poetry enough in them, be sure, though they 
acted it like men, instead of singing it like birds. --MuCf 
voL ii«; Plays and Puritans. 



THE END. 
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